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TOM     BOWLING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HERO  MAKES  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  A 
CELEBRATED  FIGHTING  DOCTOR,  WHOM  HE  CONVERTS 
INTO  A  FATHER  CONFESSOR. 

Never  was  man  in  a  more  furious  humour 
than  Bovvhng,  and  never  did  man  better  control 
his  temper,  when  he  mounted  the  side  of  the 
Echo. 

The  officer  of  the  watch  could  not  have 
observed  the  slightest  variation  in  his  captain. 
The  order  was  given  to  hoist  the  boat  up  with 
as  much  coolness  as  usual ;  some  remark  was 
made  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  night ;  and  then 
the  captain  leisurely  walked  below. 

VOL.  n.  B 
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Alone,  all  the  torments  of  jealousy  assailed 
him.  The  tone,  the  manner  of  Cornish  had 
given  him  the  greatest  reason  to  credit  him;  for, 
although  one  or  two  allusions  had  been  made  to 
the  art  "  of  drawing  the  long  bow,"  nothing 
which  had  been  said  could  have  impressed  the 
unsuspicious  sailor  with  any  want  of  confidence 
in  his  rival's  assertions.  Besides,  Susan  had 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  Cornish  in  any  of 
her  letters,  although  she  had  mentioned  Rosa 
Talbot. 

In  one  of  those  sudden  bursts  to  which  jea- 
lous men  are  subject,  Bowling  resolved  to 
give  up  all  love  for  the  faithless  girl.  He  tore 
up  some  new  songs,  in  which,  as  usual,  the 
only  name  he  ever  cared  to  mention  was  written  ;. 
he  destroyed  a  long  letter  to  her,  which  he  had 
begun  on  the  equator ;  and  swore  everlasting 
enmity  to  the  coxcomb  he  imagined  to  be  her 
seducer. 

It  requires  but  little  to  keep  a  man  awake  in 
the  climate  in  which  the  gallant  captain  was 
stationed.  Some  persons  never  sleep  at  all,  but 
fall  into  a  kind  of  half-drowsy  forgetfulness,  which 
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never  is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  refreshing  vigour 
of  a  sound  repose.  The  wine  acted  its  part  in 
producing  a  fever;  and  the  next  morning  Bow- 
hng  vi^as  in  the  doctor's  Hst,  bled,  bhstered,  and 
physicked. 

A  man  with  the  health  Bowhng  usually 
enjoyed  soon  throws  off  trifling  attacks.  You 
may  try  the  Brownonian  system,  and  cure  them 
by  excitement;  or  leave  Nature  alone,  and  she 
will  beat  the  doctors  by  a  fortnight;  but  when 
the  mind  continues  in  the  highest  stage  of  fever, 
the  doctor  labours  in  vain,  and  Nature  appears 
to  lose  all  her  healing  power.  The  choicest 
drugs  of  the  dispensary,  made  as  palatable  as 
possible  for  a  captain's  taste,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate saline  mixtures,  cooled  to  refresh  his  parched 
lips,  seemed  of  little  avail.  Bowhng  was  evi- 
dently suffering  from  a  concealed  cause,  which 
the  doctor  could  not  fathom. 

In  ships  of  war,  the  doctor  is  not  expected  to 
hold  the  power  usually  possessed  by  the  medical 
practitioner  on  shore.  There,  the  patient  fre- 
quently unburthens  his  mind  to  his  adviser  with 
considerable  relief;  but  in  the  navy  the  doctor 
B  2 
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seldom  sits  by  the  sick  man's  bed,  and  has  but 
few  opportunities  of  confidential  conversation 
with  him. 

"Do  you  think,  doctor,"  said  Bowling,  "I  am 
ill  enough  to  invaUde  ?" 

"There  is  no  difficulty,  Sir,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon, "  in  a  captain's  invaliding.  The  admiral 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  promoting  the  first  on 
the  admiralty  list;  but  I  hope  you  are  not 
serious,  Sir,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  serious  regret  to  the  officers  and  ship's  com- 
pany." 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Bowling,  not  noticing 
the  compliment,  "  to  return  to  England  ;  to  give 
up  the  service  ;  to  live  on  shore;  in  short,  to  go 
to  the  devil  any  how." 

The  doctor  saw  that  his  patient's  fever  was' 
aggravated  or  sustained  by  some  mental  cause  ; 
and  being  much  too  straightforward  a  fellow  to 
attempt  to  wheedle  it  out  by  any  circumlocution, 
he  at  once  remarked — 

'•  I  see.  Captain  Bov;ling,  you  have  something 
upon  your  mind  which  annoys  you,  and  which  you 
must  get  rid  of  if  you  want  to  get  well.     I  do 
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not  want  to  know  any  of  your  secrets;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  only  increase  your 
disorder  by  allowing  such  an  influence  to  act 
upon  it.  If  I  were  numbered  amongst  your 
friends,  I  should  pursue  another  line  of  argu- 
ment." 

"  You  would  do  me  an  especial  favour,  doctor, 
if  you  would  be  to  me  a  friend  in  my  present 
emergency,  and  you  would  likewise  confer  an 
obligation  upon  me  by  declaring  yourself  my 
friend." 

''  Why,  Captain  Bowling,  you  are  every  man's 
friend ;  fore  and  aft  the  ship,  from  stem  to  stern, 
every  one  likes  you  —  nay,  every  one  seems 
inclined  to  follow  you  to  Davy  Jones,  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  is  no  prospect  of  your  seek- 
ing so  unpromising  an  acquaintance  ;  and  as  1 
enroll  myself  amongst  the  volunteers,  I  mustho,  a 
friend  to  wish  to  proceed  with  you  so  far." 

The  captain  held  out  his  feverish  hand,  and 
the  doctor,  having  felt  the  dry,  burning  palm, 
gave  it  a  squeeze  and  popped  it  into  the  cot. 
"  Now,  Sir,"  he  began,  "  as  the  boatswain 
remarked  to  the  man  going   to  be  hanged,  '  get 
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the  ballast  out  of  the  hold  of  your  conscience, 
and  you'll  be  as  light  as  a  feather.'  " 

Eowlinor  then  made  love's  confession  to  the 
doctor,  who  being  a  man  much  addicted"  to 
study,  and  who  never  had  a  moment  unemployed, 
was  rather  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  fine  feel- 
ing most  exquisitely  (because  naturally)  de- 
scribed by  Bowling.  He  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  a  description  of  the  dinner  scene,  from 
which  moment  the  malady  had  begun. 

'^  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Captain  Bowling," 
said  the  doctor,  "  I  never  was  in  love  in  my  life, 
excepting  occasionally  with  a  potato  when  we 
had  nothing  but  salt  junk,  and  now  and  then 
with  a  girl  one  may  chance  to  see  with  a  pretty  face 
after  a  long  cruize.  I  am  like  a  first  lieutenant  wel  1 
employed,  no  idle  time  to  fall  in  love.  So  that  as 
far  as  regards  all  those  fine  feelings  about  «  ab- 
sence, hope  of  return,'  and  so  forth  ;  all  I  know 
of  them  is  this,  that  I  always  was  very  fond  of 
being  absent  from  my  creditors,  and  never 
wished  to  return  until  they  were  dead,  or  the 
statute  of  hmitation  out;  but,  as  to  the  other 
part,   I   can  understand  that,  and  if  any  man 
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said  he  was  the  protector  of  the  girl  I  fancied, 
it  would  require  a  suit  of  Richard's  armour  to 
protect  his  back  from  my  stick.  That's  your 
affair.  Now,  Sir,  a  friend's  oflSce  is  to  do  the 
most  unfriendly  thing  in  the  world — offer  ad- 
vice :  if  it  is  not  taken,  the  friend's  insulted : 
if  it  is,  the  other  is  under  an  obligation  ;  but  I 
release  you  of  that  beforehand,  as  I  know  you 
will  follow  it.  Let  us  just  look  back  on  your 
life,  and  then  let  us  look  forward. 

"  You  are  from  your  own  exertions  an  officer 
of  known  valour  and  talent  in  the  service;  you 
have  made  friends  who  are  as  sure  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  as  that  an  opportunity  offers; 
and  in  our  profession  a  man  must  be  out  of 
luck  to  be  out  of  danger.  Well,  here  you  are, 
Sir,  in  the  Jacob's  ladder  of  promotion;  we  can- 
not see  the  end  of  it,  it  is  so  high  above  our 
heads,  and  you,  with  a  firm  foot  and  resokite 
hand,  have  gone  up  some  of  the  rounds.  I 
don't  care  a  straw  about  your  love.  Sir;  that's 
your  own  affair.  If  you  invalide,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  ?  You  will  go  home  ;  long  be- 
fore you  get  there  you  will  be  as  strong  as  a 
full-grown  Hercules;  you  will  devour  all   the 
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cold  meat  in  the  larder  of  the  George  Inn 
before  you  have  been  on  shore  half-an-hour  ; 
you  will  go  to  the  Admiralty;  they  will  see 
before  them  a  man  in  excellent  health,  and  they 
will — for  they  are  not  very  nice  as  to  terms — 
quietly  set  you  down  as  a  man  not  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed, as  you  skulk  from  a  climate." 

'^  Doctor,"  said  the  captain,  "  what  the  devil 
do  you  mean  by  '  skulk'  ?" 

"  I  am  your  friend.  Sir, — your  chosen  friend  ; 
and  I  do  my  duty  as  such.  Listen! — there  are 
hundreds  of  young  ambitious  men  with  interest 
ready  to  occupy  your  place.  You  have  none 
but  with  men  actively  employed  afloat,  and  on 
foreign  stations.  Who  is  to  get  you  confirmed  in 
your  present  rank  ?  The  Admiralty  will  not  do 
that  whilst  you  are  on  half-pay  ;  and  the  interest 
required  for  that  now,  would  be  expended  in 
getting  you  afloat  again, — ^and  afloat  you  would 
come  under  any  circumstances.  If  you  found  out 
this  everlasting  paragon  of  perfection  to  have 
been  false  to  you,  you  would  rush  to  sea  to 
get  rid  of  yourself;  if  you  married  her,  you 
would  come  to  sea  to  get  rid  of  her." 

Here  the  captain  held  up  both  hands;  but 
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the  doctor  stopped  his  chance  of  cutting  in  with 
a  positive  negative  by  continuing  the  conver- 
sation. 

'*  It's  as  true  as  the  gospel,  captain ;  I  know 
a  dozen  people,  all  of  whom  are  married,  and 
have  come  to  sea  again  out  of  pure  patriotism  ; 
but  although  they  always  talked  loudly  of  the 
beauty  of  the  little  isle,  the  charm  of  domestic 
society,  the  delight  of  being  surrounded  by 
their  children,  hardly  one  of  whom  had  shoes 
and  stockings;  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to 
go  home,  even  from  the  West  Indies,  the  coast 
of  Africa,  or  a  cruize  off  Java,  bless  you,  the 
country  always  required  their  services,  and  they 
gave  away  half  their  savings  to  exchange  into 
another  ship,  preferring  the  '  bloody  war  and 
sickly  season'  to  the  charms  of  domestic  retire- 
ment. The  Admiralty  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  refusing  its  consent  to  an  officer's  marrying 
until  he  was  fifty,  then  the  sooner  he  marries 
the  better,  as  that  will  take  his  pride  down,  and 
leave  him  as  much  of  the  gentleman  as  the  ser- 
vice requires.  No,  no,  Sir;  you  must  not  in- 
valide ;  you  must  not  mention  the  word,  or  the 
B    3 
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surveying  officers  would  be  on  board  before  the 
cabin  was  ready  for  their  reception.  Your  in- 
validing certificate  would  be  signed  before  you 
mention  half  of  your  sensations,  and  you  would 
find  yourself  ordered  a  passage  in  a  transport, 
and  perhaps  learn  French  in  a  prison  before 
you  could  get  so  much  as  a  glance  at  your 
paragon." 

"  Lord,  doctor,"  said  Bowling,  with  a  smile, 
"  pray  ring  for  some  claret  and  water,  you  must 
be  very  dry.  However,  you  have  made  me 
sensible  of  my  error,  and  I  shall  not  invahde." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Captain  Bowling,  I 
never  intended  you  should ;  for  as  the  appli- 
cation to  the  admiral  must  have  been  signed  by 
me,  I  had  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  not  to  do 
it ;  for,  as  your  friend,  I  would  never  consent  to 
your  ruin." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  everlasting 
nuisance — this  soldier  V 

*'  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  ^  fever,'  " 
replied  the  doctor,  quietly.  "There's  time  enough 
for  him.  Get  well  first,  and  you  can  shoot  him 
afterwards,  if  you  really   think  it  worth   your 
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while ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  in  ignorance  what 
good  could  be  gained  by  such  a  proceeding. 
If  she  is  guilty,  shooting  the  captain  will  not 
make  her  innocent;  and  if  she  is  not  guilty, 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  your  getting 
shot." 

"But  I  must  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  her 
name  V 

"  Not  at  all,  Sir ;  change  her  name  to  Bow- 
ling, and  there's  an  end  of  that." 

'*  And  then  give  up  the  service  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  idea  of  it ;  you  will  be  more 
attached  to  it  than  ever." 

"  The  admiral,"  said  the  first  lieutenant, 
here  interrupting  the  colloquy,  "  has  sent  his 
compliments,  Captain  Bowling,  and  begs  to 
know  how  you  are  ?" 

The  doctor  got  up,  and,  feeling  his  pulse,  said, 
"  Much  better  to  day  —  fever  considerably 
abated."  The  Captain  looked  at  him  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  I  doubt  that." 

''  It  will  be  the  best  message  you  can  send," 
said  the  doctor  ;  '*  for  the  last  three  days  I  have 
seen    expectant-lieutenants,    and    curly-headed 
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midshipmen,  most  anxious  to  hear  of  your 
health,  not  of  your  recovery.  This  official  bul- 
letin will  relieve  them  from  their  laudable 
anxiety ;  and  a  little  more  active  treatment  will 
soon  place  you  on  deck  again.  1  don't  thmk 
sharks  are  more  eager  for  a  bait  than  midship- 
men for  the  death  of  a  captain  ;  and  after  all,  it 
is  an  old  saying,  that  '  the  grave  of  one  man  is 
the  stepping-stone  of  another.'  Now,  Sir,  we 
have  got  over  all  your  feelings,  I  will  send  you 
some  saline  draughts  ;  and  if  the  fever  does  not 
increase  towards  night,  we  shall  have  gained 
the  first  victory.  I  will  follow  up  the  success 
with  activity,  and  a  few  days  will  see  you  con- 
valescent." 

A  vast  number  of  the  officers  of  the  different 
regiments  had  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  health  of  Captain  Bowling;  but 
Captain  Cornish's  name  was  certainly  not 
amongst  the  number.  The  Irish  seaman  who 
had  attended  upon  him  had  remarked  this,  and 
had  said,  "  Those  sodgers  have  no  more  gra- 
titude tl.ai  a  nigger  for  a  thrashing.  Amongst 
all  those  lobsters  that  come  sniffing  alongside  for 
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a  smell  of  the  tar-brush,  that  Flamingo-looking 
captain  who  stood  on  one  leg  like  an  adjutant 
bird,  has  never  s]]ewn  his  precious  mug,  al- 
though, by  St.  Patrick,  the  captain,  bless  his 
honour,  took  as  much  care  of  him  by  leaving 
him  under  my  protection  as  an  elephant  driver 
does  of  his  child,  when  the  animal,  much 
honour  to  his  sagacity,  is  told  to  look  after  the 
cratur." 

Neither  was  the  omission  of  civility  unob- 
served by  the  doctor,  who  was  very  sincerely 
Bowling's  friend,  and  who  imagined  he  could 
see  in  this  affair  some  previous  resolution  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  to  breeze  up  a  little  fracas 
with  the  friend  of  Susan. 

In  the  meantime.  Bowling,  now  constantly 
cheered  up  by  the  doctor,  to  whom  he  had 
taken  a  great  fancy,  from  his  off-hand,  though 
always  most  scrupulously  respectful  manner, 
progressed  gradually  towards  convalescence. 
Every  day,  as  he  got  better,  he  formed  some 
new  project  of  a  personal  rencontre  with  Cor- 
nish. At  last  he  once  more  stood  upon  his 
deck,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  a  pale-faced 
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lieutenant,  and  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  first 
midshipman  on  the  Admiralty  list.  During 
Bowhng's  illness,  #the  commander-in-chief  oT 
the  land  forces  had  placed  the  colony  under 
the  permanent  protection  of  the  '  British  flag  ; 
the  admiral  ha<:!  cocitributed  his  pd  to  its 
securi^v  ;  and  the  expedition  was  about  to 
separL*=&--^so»T^e  to  return,  and  some  to  go  on  to 
India.  Dispatches  were  expected  from  Eng- 
land as  to  the  final  destination  of  the  troops  and 
ships,  and  every  hour  a  good  look-out  was 
kept  for  the  expectant  vessel.  At  last  one  was 
telegraphed  from  the  heights,  and  the  whole 
squadron  was  instantly  on  the  alert. 

'*  I  can't  sail,  doctor,  upon  my  soul,  I  can- 
not, without  some  explanation  from  Cornish. 
I  must  learn  the  truth  of  his  hints,  or  I  must 
insult  him." 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  Sir,  it  is  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  him  ;  if  you  were  to  go  out 
with  him  now,  he  might  as  well  fire  at  the  point 
of  a  pen-knife  as  at  you,  if  you  put  your  feather 
edge  towards  him  !" 

^'  Well,  doctor,  it  would  be  fair  enough  with 
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all  these  odds ;    for  hang  me  if  lie  could  give 
me  a  flesh  wound." 

"  I  think  I  coj^d  .  manage  this  better  if  I 
could  be  spared  for  half  a  day.  I  could  make 
his  acquaintance,  and  get  him  into  a  line.  He 
would  tell  all  his  love  scenes  ;  and  I  might  dwell 
upon  this  6-^0,  and  fathom  the  truth." 

"  You  can  go  on  shore  directly,  doctor,  if  you 
like  ;  you  can  take  my  gig,  and  order  it  when 
you  please — only  find  out  something  about  this 
matter." 

"  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  remain  quiet  at  pre- 
sent, for  your  health  is  far  from  restored  ;  and 
the  present  easy  fit  of  your  clothes  might 'con- 
vince you  how  unequal  you  are  to  any  under- 
taking requiring  exertion.  Oh,  there  is  the 
stranger  well  above  the  horizon — she  will  anchor 
long  before  sunset — then  I  hope  we  may  be 
ordered  to  sea.  Change  of  air  will  do  us  all 
good." 

"  It  will  never  do  me  any  good  until  I  have 
been  paraded  on  shore,"  said  Bowling.  "  I 
shall  die  of  vexation  and  love,  if  I  do  not  find 
out  this  affair  1" 
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The  vessel  in  the  ofSng  soon  grew  nearer. 
She  was  an  English  brig,  under  a  crowd  of 
sail  ;  and  before  sunset  she  was  at  anchor. 
She  had  telegraphed,  ''  charged  with  dis- 
patches ;"  and  every  officer  became  anxious 
for  letters,  all  but  the  crew  of  the  Echo — their 
friends  believed  them  in  the  West  Indies — and 
they  were  indifferent  to  all  but  the  news  from 
England  and  their  departure. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  IS  SHEWN  THAT  GREAT  TALKERS  ARE  UNSAFE 
PEOPLE  ;  AND  THAT  LADIES  OUGHT  ONLY  TO  TRUST 
THOSE  WHO  ARE  AS  SECRET  AS  THE    GRAVE. 

The  letter  Bowling  had  written  to  Susan, 
mentioning  his  departure  from  Martinique,  with- 
out giving  her  any  information  of  his  destiny, 
had  been  received  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
sailing  of  Cornish ;  and  about  that  period  the 
poor  creature  of  infatuation,  Rosa,  died.  Even 
to  the  very  last,  hope  never  forsook  her.  The 
morning  of  her  death,  when  she  could  hardly 
articulate  from  sheer  exhaustion,  she  mentioned 
her  conviction  that  Cornish  would  return  in  six 
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months,  and  that  there  were  many  happy  days 
in  store  for  her.  Strange  disease  which,  when 
plunging  its  victim  into  the  grave,  creates  a 
visionary  existence  scarcely  to  be  realized  in  the 
longest  life. 

Mrs.  Talbot,  although  prepared  for  the  event, 
and  in  some  measure  fortified  against  the  shock, 
felt  the  loss  of  her  child  with  all  the  anguish  of 
a  bereaved  mother.  There  was  one  still  left  to 
comfort  her  ;  and  well  did  Susan  perform  her 
duty.  But  there  are  afflictions  which  no  at- 
tentions soothe ;  and  in  the  solitary  life  still  left 
to  be  lingered  out  by  the  mother,  a  settled  me- 
lancholy overshadowed  her  in  spite  of  the  re- 
signation she  manifested. 

Susan  was  desired  to  write  to  Cornish,  men- 
tioning the  event ;  and  with  her  usual  goodness 
of  heart,  executed  the  unwilling  task.  She  pre- 
faced her  letter  by  heralding  the  sad  tidings  she 
had  to  express,  so  as  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  intelligence.  She  cautiously  mentioned  the 
morning's  conversation,  and  the  calm  death-bed 
of  the  exhausted  sufferer  ;  then  she  turned  to 
consolation  ;  and  concluded  with  the  pious  hope 
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that  God  would  strengthen  him  that  he  would 
bear  with  Christian  fortitude  the  heavy  blow  he 
had  experienced. 

■  Cornish  had  always  passed  off  as  a  single 
man  in  the  regiment;  the  marriage  had  never 
been  advertised  in  the  papers ;  and  as  he  had 
married  for  the  money,  without  the  slightest 
affection  for  the  girl,  it  was  more  than  probable 
he  would  bear  the  tidings  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian-hke  fortitude  and  resignation. 

The  doctor  had  gone  on  shore ;  and  as  he 
happened  to  know  a  vast  number  of  the  officers,  it 
was  with  very  little  difficulty  he  was  introduced 
into  the  mess-room,  where  he  was  made  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Captain  Cornish.  The 
latter  gentleman  was  sitting  with  his  legs  out  of 
the  window,  balancing  a  chair  to  and  fro  with 
great  accuracy,  and  was  observing  the  entrance 
of  the  brig  into  the  anchorage.  Cornish  was 
rather  the  butt  of  the  regiment,  and  was  easily 
enticed  into  some  of  his  romantic  stories.  He 
had  caught  the  pike,  weighing  at  least  ninety 
pounds,  a  hundred  times,  and  never  varied  in 
his   anecdote,    so   good   and    faithful   was   his 
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memory.  He  had  often  volunteered  to  hit  the 
cockade  in  a  cocked'hat  with  a  rifle-ball  at 
one  hundred  yards  distance,  as  William  Tell 
did  the  apple  off  his  child's  head  ;  or  whip  ofF 
the  rosette,  if  any  one  would  hold  it  in  his 
hand.  As  very  few  were  inclined  to  stand  the 
chance  of  being  shot  merely  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a  coxcomb,  there  were  no  volunteers 
in  so  useless  or  so  desperate  a  service. 

When  the  doctor  was  introduced,  Cornish 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  marvellous.  He  was 
at  that  moment  shooting  a  fly  with  a  rifle  at 
eighty  yards,  having  previously  been  relating 
his  success  at  a  fowl  tied  to  a  peg,  with  room 
enough  left  for  him  to  move  about.  He  had,  in 
accordance  with  his  bet,  cut  off  the  beak  of  the 
creature  without  touching  its  head;^ — and  he 
was  in  a  most  communicative  humour,  quite 
pleased  at  his  own  poetical  fancy,  and  gratified 
with  having  one  new  listener  added  to  his 
audience  ;  but  the  doctor  soon  beat  him  at  his 
own  weapons. 

"  I  have  seen,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the 
greatest   coolness,    "  an   American    near   New 
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Orleans  fix  a  dollar  to  a  wall  by  driving  a  nail 
through  it  sufficiently  far  to  hold  it  fast ;  and  I 
have  seen  him  retire  three  hundred  yards,  and, 
by  hitting  the  head  of  the  nail  several  times 
with  a  ball,  drive  it  right  through  the  dollar!" 
This  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  piqued  Cor- 
nish not  a  little  ;  he  had  shot  butterflies  with  a 
rifle  frequently  ;  swallows  innumerable ;  snipes 
occasionally  ;  but  he  had  never  come  up  to  the 
nail  and  the  dollar. 

The  doctor  diminished  his  magnifying  powers 
in  order  to  give  Cornish  the  lead  ;  and  anec- 
dote after  anecdote  succeeding,  it  became  so  late 
that  the  mess-waiters  began  to  prepare  for 
dinner.  The  doctor  rose  to  depart ;  but  Cor- 
nish was  pressing  in  his  invitation  to  dinner, 
which,  after  some  time,  he  accepted.  Scarcely 
had  the  dinner  concluded,  when  a  sergeant 
brought  in  a  handful  of  letters  ;  two  of  which 
were  handed  to  Cornish. 

"  One  from  pretty  Susan,  Til  be  bound  !"  said 
the  young  ensign. 

"  Cursed  bores  those  girls  !"  said  the  doctor; 
"  everlastingly  writing,  and  everlastingly  bother- 
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ino'  for  a  return  of  aflPection,  and  an  enclosure 
of  money.  I  should  think,"  added  the  doctor, 
"  I  have  had  as  much  success  with  the  fair  sex 
as  even  a  man  so  famed  for  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  fascinating  manners  as  Captain  Cor- 
nish.". 

The  young  ensign,  who  enjoyed  the  joke,  and 
saw  through  the  doctor's  intention  of  setting  on 
the  captain,  immediately  remarked,  that  if  the 
doctor  had  been  more  successful,  he  was  the 
most  wonderful  man  alive. 

During  this  little  skirmish,  Cornish  had  read 
the  account  of  his  wife's  death  with  becoming 
fortitude ;  so  well  did  he  master  his  feelings, 
that  *'  no  celestial  tear  bedimmed  those  large 
blue  eyes."  He  took  a  glass  of  claret, — sorrow 
they  say,  is  always  dry, — and  then  proceeded  to 
read  the  other  dispatch,  which  was  from  his 
father  ;  and  which,  while  it  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole his  son  for  his  heavy  affliction,  mentioned 
that  his  wife  had  left  a  will  disposing  of  some 
of  the  property,  which  she  had  no  right  to  do, 
and  giving  notice  that  he  had  warned  the  exe- 
cutor, who  was  the  clergyman,  and  that  as  the 
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will  was  made  before  the  marriage,  the  deed 
was  invalid.  Susan  Monckton  was  mentioned 
as  being  the  person  destined  to  inherit  the 
moriey,  which  the  old  gentleman  was  kind 
enough  to  consider  perfectly  absurd. 

This  letter  gave  Cornish  some  trifling  uneasi- 
ness, more  especially  as  Susan  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  her  heart  was  eng^ao-ed  to 
another,  and  that  at  any  rate  she  was  proof 
against  all  his  insinuating  manners.  Despised 
or  rejected  love  soon  rankles  into  hatred ;  and 
with  a  mean  and  unprincipled  man  love  never 
has  a  very  strong  hold. 

"  Well,  Apollo,"  said  the  ensign,  "  has 
Susan  written  to  you  ?" 

"  She  has,"  said  Cornish,  with  a  confident 
air  ;  "  and  if  you  like  you  may  satisfy  your 
eyes  by  seeing  the  signature.  A  curious  hand- 
writing, is  it  not.  Sir?"  said  Cornish,  shewing 
the  doctor  the  signature,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  ensign  a  glimpse  of  it. 

The  doctor  saw  the  signature,  and  there  was 
no  possibility  of  blinding  himself  to  the  truth  of 
Cornish's    assertion.      He   however   remarked. 
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that  the  name  was  written  in  an  unsteady  hand, 
and  that  the  paper  was  black-edged. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cornish,  "  poor  girl,  she  is  in 
sad  distress  concerning  her  brother's  death,  and 
she  requires  some  assistance,  as  the  funeral  has 
drained  her  slender  resources." 

"  Send  her  a  check  for  fifty  or  a  hundred, 
Apollo,"  said  the  ensign.  "  What  do  you  care 
about  money?  And  a  pretty  girl  in  grief  is 
always  a  sight  to  draw  the  purse  strings." 

'^  Very  fortunately,"  said  Cornish,  '*  we  are 
spared  half  the  inducement  by  not  seeing  the 
grief;  and  as  for  women's  tears,  they  are  no 
index  of  the  mind.  I  verily  believe,  if  it  suited 
her  purpose,  a  woman  could  cry  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  ceasing.  I  one*  knew  a  girl  who 
had  brought  herself  into  such  excellent  practice, 
that  whenever  she  was  getting  fat  she  invariably 
cried  herself  into  her  proper  figure  again.  No, 
no ;  I  have  not  fifties  to  throw  away  upon  one 
girl :  and  these  creatures  always  get  through 
the  world  somehow." 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  careless 
air    men   sometimes   use  when  they    speak   of 
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those  unfortunate  creatures  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves,"  this  Susan  Monckton  is  one  of  the 
many  you  have  known  in  your  gallantry?" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Cornish,  adjusting  his  stock  ; 
"  Solomon's  batch,  or  David's  estabhshment, 
was  scarcely  more  numerous  than  mine.  Upon 
my  soul,  though,  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
readiness  with  which  these  girls  come  in  one's 
way  highly  immoral.  Try  this  fresh  bottle, 
doctor.  Why,  do  think  the  wine  so  strong  that 
you  splice  it  with  water  ?  Ah,  there  goes,  as  the 
sailors  say,  the  commodore  down  the  main 
hatchway."  (This  was  in  allusion  to  the  eight 
o'clock  gun,  which  was  fired  regularly  at  that 
hour.) 

''  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  must  return  on 
board,  as  my  captain  is  rather  sick,  and  I  must 
attend  to  /«"w,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  That  is,",  said  Cornish,  *'  Captain  Bowling. 
A  brave  man,  I  believe ;  has  seen  some  service ; 
and  always  the  first  in  danger,  and  last  out  of 
it.  He  is  not  a  confirmed  commander,  I  be- 
lieve ?" 

*'  No ;  but  in  momentary  expectation  of  it. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  brig  may 
have  brought  out  his  commission ;  for  although 
we  left  Martinique  with  sealed  orders,  of  course 
the  Admiral,  Sir  John  Jervis,  gave  the  Admi- 
ralty notice  of  our  destination." 

*'  The  other  night,"  said  Cornish,  ''  he  sung 
us  a  song  about  Susan.  I  should  like  to  get  it. 
to  send  to  the  girl.  I  could  pass  it  off  as  mine, 
and  swear  she  was  never  out  of  my  mind.  Odd 
enough,  too,"  continued  Cornish,  as  he  amused 
himself  with  a  tooth-pick,  "  he  seemed  to  know 
something  of  my  Susan." 

"  Sailors  generally  know,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  as  many  Susans  as  would  stow  away  in  the 
hold  of  a  collier.  It's  a  fancy  name  with  their 
ladies  ever  since  '  Black-eyed  Susan'  was  writ- 
ten; but  about  the  song,  if  you  really  wish  it, 
I  dare  say  I  could  manage  that  for  you." 

''  Do,  doctor,  do;  it  would  save  me  lots  of 
trouble;  for  although  I  am  wonderfully  ready 
at  the  pen,  yet  when  not  inspired,  I  am  sluggish. 
I  believe  I  have  written  more  than  twenty  vo- 
lumes of  love  songs ;  but  they  were  snatched 
away  from  me   so  immediately,  that  I   really 
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have  never  remembered  one;  and  here  it's  so 
infernally  hot,  it  actually  melts  one's  ideas. 
Love  and  poetry  in  hot  weather  w^ould  make 
any  man  dissolve  into  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence." 

"  It  certainly  is  no  weather  for  bodily  or 
mental  exertion,"  replied  the  doctor;*^  and  I 
should  pity  the  man  who  had  to  walk  six  miles 
or  write  six  verses." 

"  Walk  !"  ejaculated  Cornish,  quite  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  volunteering  a  brilliant  invention  ; 
"  I  walked  from  Constantinople  to  Paris  with- 
out changing  my  shoes;  but  I  would  not  back 
myself  to  walk  half-a-mile  here  in  the  heat  of 
the  sun." 

"  That's  a  stretcher,"  said  the  ensign. 

'•  You  imagine  it  a  stretcher,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it:  but  I  have  often  walked 
seventy  miles  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  car- 
ried gun,  powder,  shot,  and  game." 

*'  Good   night.   Captain  Cornish,"  said    the 

doctor.     ''  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 

kind  entertainment,  which  has  seduced  me  from 

my  duty,  for  I  ought  to  have  been  on  board  the 

c  2 
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Echo  an  hour  ago ;  but  I  must  plead  as  an  ex- 
cuse the  pleasure  of  your  society,  the  fertihty 
of  your  imagination,  and  the  brilliancy  of  your 
wit/' 

"  Good  night,  doctor.  I  am  sorry  you  are 
determined  to  go.  I  once  kept  a  party  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  such  violent  laughter,  that 
the  medical  man  recommended  them  to  cry  for 
a  week  to  restore  the  equilibrium." 

**  Hah  !"  went  the  doctor,  as  he  emerged  into 
the  cool  niorht  air,  "  never  since  the  time  of 
Tom  Pepper  have  I  heard  the  equal  of  this 
Cornish ;  he  has  lies  enough  to  sink  a  jolly- 
boat;  and  had  I  not  seen  the  letter  delivered, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  it  for  an  instant  until  I 
saw  the  signature,  I  would  no  more  have  be- 
lieved it  came  from  Susan  Monckton,  than  I 
would  have  believed  it  an  epistle  from  St.  Paul 
of  old,  or  the  sultan  of  modern  times.  The 
only  part  I  did  not  wish  to  credit  is  backed  up 
with  too  strong  a  proof  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  and 
what  to  advise  I  really  do  not  know." 

As  the  doctor  pondered  along  the  road  which 
led   to  the  landing  place,  he   walked  as  most 
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men  do  who  think,  with  their  heads  down  and 
their  step  quick.  Your  saunterer  only  dalhes 
with  thought;  it  is  the  active  man  and  active 
mind  who  draw  most  upon  the  thoughts.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night,  quite  clear  enough  to  keep 
any  man  from  running  against  a  post,  but  not 
sufficiently  bright  to  keep  the  doctor  clear  of  a 
person  who  imagined  all  the  world  should  get 
out  of  his  way;  plump  came  the  doctor  against 
him,  and  down  went  a  captain,  cocked-hat, 
side-arms  and  all.  The  concussion  alarmed  the 
doctor,  who  had  been  forced  out  of  his  equi- 
librium, and  only  recovered  himself  after  one  or 
two  elongations  of  the  arms,  which  served  as  a 
balance. 

<*  Who  are  you,  sir?"  said  the  sprawhng 
officer,  gathering  up  himself  and  his  hat. 

"  I  am  the  surgeon  of  the  Echo,"  replied  the 
doctor.  "  I  really  am  very  sorry,  sir,  for  this 
untoward  event,  which  you  must  attribute  to 
accident." 

"  I  attribute  it,  sri,"  said  the  infuriated 
officer,  "  to  carelessness,  to  contempt,  to  a  state 
of  inebriation  quite  unworthy  of  either  an  officer 
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or  a  gentleman,  and  which  I  shall  take  care  to 
mention  to  the  admiral." 

"  As  I  am  going  directly  on  board  of  the 
Echo,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  with  much  gravity, 
''  I  shall  request  Captain  Bowling  and  the  first 
lieutenant  to  certify  that  I  am  not  in  the  dis- 
graceful state  you  seem  to  insinuate;  and  as  I 
apologized  for  an  accident  which  certainly  was 
no  more  my  fault  than  your  own,  I  beg  to  with- 
draw those  expressions,  and  leave  you  to  your 
own  remedy." 

''  You  ought  to  have  got  out  of  mi/  way, 
sir,"  said  the  proud  man. 

*'  You  ought  not  to  have  got  in  mine,"  quietly 
answered  the  doctor. 

"  The  service  is  going  to  the  devil,"  said  the 
captain,  ''  when  warrant  officers  are  permitted 
to  remain  on  shore  at  such  hours." 

"  The  devil,"  quietly  resumed  the  doctor, 
"  will  have  a  choice  collection  of  commissioned 
officei*s,"  He  then  took  off  his  hat  with  a  most 
respectful  bow,  and  was  about  to  depart,  when 
the  captain  assured  him  that  to-morrow  he 
should  make  a  formal  complaint  to  the  admiral 
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and  to  Captain  Bowling,  of  the  want  of  respect 
he  had  experienced  from  his  inferior  officer. 

The  doctor  mildly  remarked  that  he  could 
not  control  the  actions  or  disposition  of  the 
captain,  but  begged  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
accused  him  of  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  that  although  it  was  moonlight,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  see  the  rank  of  the  officer, 
more  especially  as  he  wore  a  cloak. 

"  A  mild  answer  turneth  away  wrath  :"  not 
always.  The  captain  continued  his  walk,  mut- 
tering maledictions,  not  loud,  but  deep.  The 
doctor  stepped  into  his  boat,  having  perfectly 
forgiven  the  insults  he  had  received,  and  think- 
ing more  of  his  patient  and  his  friend  than  the 
silly  fellow  with  whom  he  had  just  parted. 

Bowling  had  waited  for  the  doctor  with  great 
impatience  ;  and  on  his  reporting  himself  re- 
turned, he  was  instantly  asked  what  intelligence 
had  been  received.  The  doctor,  who  never  allowed 
his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his  discretion, 
begged  Captain  Bowling  particularly  to  remark 
if  he  was  in  the  least  degree  intoxicated ;  and 
having  mentioned  the  late  occurrence,  he  fur- 
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ther  begged  that  the  officer  of  the  watch  might 
also  be  called  upon  to  certify  as  to  his  sobriety ; 
"  for,"  added  the  doctor,  with  a  smile,  "  if  I 
am,  as  O'Reilly  says,  overcome ^  I  had  better 
invalide,  for  I  have  not  drank  one  drop  of  wine 
by  itself  the  whole  of  this  blessed  day." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IN  WHICH    LOVE    AND  WAR    BEGIN  TO    JUMBLE    INTO  WHAT 
THE  FIGHTING  DOCTOR  CALLED   A  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

The  first  thing  which  the  doctor  observed  was 
a  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  which  Bowling,  see- 
ing his  eye  directed  towards  him,  mentioned  as 
his  confirmation  in  his  rank.  By  its  side  was 
another  letter — 

''  I  have  seen  that  writing  before,  sir,"  said 
the  doctor. 

''  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Bowhng,  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  would  venture  to  bet  my  medical  reputa- 
c  3 
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tion  against  Captain  Cornish's  veracity,  that 
this  letter  (putting  his  finger  upon  it)  is  from 
Susan  Monckton/' 

Captain  BowUng  let  out  a  word  quite  unfit 
for  ladies  to  pronounce,  although  it  does  occur 
in  the  litany.  "  How  the  devil  can  you  know 
that,  doctor?  You  are  not  like  Cornish,  with  a 
Susan  under  your  protection  ?" 

*'  No,  indeed,  sir ;  my  time  has  been  better 
employed  than  in  falling  in  love  ;  but  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Susan  Monckton  directed  to  Cornish 
not  half  an  hour  ago.  Nay,  you  look  incredu- 
lous, sir  ;  but  I  had  the  letter  in  my  hand  ;  and, 
as  a  proof,  I  will  nearly  imitate  the  signature, 
which,  as  I  have  not  seen  in  other  letters,  would 
be  strong  evidence  that  I  speak  the  truth  ; 
although,  if  lying  is  as  catching  as  the 
yellow  fever,  I  should  not  expect  to  be  much 
credited.'* 

**  There  is  a  pen,  doctor,"  said  Bowling,  with 
some  anxiety;  "  let  me  see  anything  like  the  sig- 
nature." 

''The  S,"  remarked  the  doctor,  as  he  took 
the   pen,    '^  I    shall    never    forget,   for    it    was 
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scratched  something  hke  a  sickly  G,  with  a  tail 
as  long  as  a  boy's  kite." 

"  Curse  the  girl !"  said  Bowling  ;  "  it's  right, 
doctor — the  very  form  and  fashion — look  at  this ;" 
and  he  shewed  the  signature. 

"  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this,  Cap- 
tain Bowling.  I  could  not  have  guessed  that  a 
girl  would  have  written  such  an  extraordinary 
hand." 

"  Did  he  talk  of  her  lightly?"  said  Bowling, 
crimsoning  to  the  very  cheeks  as  he  asked  the 
question.  "  Did  he  make  her  name  a  jest  in  the 
mess-room  ?  Did  he  make  her  the  subject  of  his 
depraved  anecdote?  Did  he  —  oh,  damn  it, 
doctor,  do  not  let  me  ask  what  he  did.  Tell  me, 
like  a  friend,  did  he  speak  kindly  of  her?" 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  you  first  my  opinion  of 
him,  sir,  I  take  the  liberty  to  affirm  that  1 
doubt  if  any  man  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  (and  there  are  some  pretty  good  ones  in 
America)  can  hold  a  candle  to  him  in  the  noble 
art,  the  poetical  science  of  exaggeration ;  there- 
fore, all  that  he  said  about  this  young  lady  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  subjected  to  the  rule  of  subtraction 
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and  division.  Frankly,  then,  he  said  she  had 
been  his  mistress,  and  that  she  wrote  to  him  for 
money." 

"  It's  an  atrocious  lie !"  said  Bowling,  per- 
fectly furious ;  "  and,  live  or  die,  I  will  cram  the 
falsehood  down  his  throat  to-morrow." 

"  With  my  permission,  Captain  Bowling. 
You  are  on  the  sick  Hst,  and  wanted  to  invalide 
this  morning  ;  and  now  you  are  all  fire  and  tow, 
like  Hudibras's  horse.  Festina  lente  ;  prudence 
will  do  more  than  courage  with  this  man." 

"  For  God's  sake,  doctor,  do  not  joke  upon  a 
subject  to  me  the  most  painful." 

*'  I  do  not  wish  to  joke,  sir ;  neither  do  I 
wish  you  to  commit  yourself.  I  remarked  that 
this  letter  was  written  upon  black-edged  paper ; 
and  on  asking  the  cause,  he  mentioned  that  her 
brother  was  just  dead,  and  she  required  some 
remittance,  as  her  funds  were  exhausted  in  the 
funeral." 

'*  I  would  willingly  enough  believe  that  my 
funds  were  exhausted  in  the  same  ceremony  for 
Captain  Cornish.  Now  do  you  believe  this 
story  ?" 
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"  Not  a  word  of  it,  excepting  that  the  letter 
came  from  her." 

^'  This  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  death  also, 
and  you  see  it  is  v/ritten  on  black-edged  paper. 
Her  friend,  her  companion,  Rosa,  a  girl  I  do  not 
know,  or  ever  heard  of  but  in  her  letters,  has 
died  of  consumption." 

^'  I  think,"  said  the  doctor,  "  when  you  first 
made  me  the  repositary  of  your  secret,  that  you 
mentioned  Cornish  having  said  that  this  Miss 
Monckton  was  the  companion  of  Rosa  Talbot?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bowling;  "and  what  then?" 

"  Is  he  any  relation  to  that  girl  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know." 

*'  I'll  think  of  it  to-night,  sir,  and  will  find  out 
all  about  it  before  to-morrow's  sun  sets,  provid- 
ing that  I  am  not  put  under  an  arrest  for  run- 
ning against  this  young  captain." 

"  Do  you  know  who  it  was  ?"  asked  Bowling. 

'*  I  never  saw  him  before,  to  my  recollection, 
and,  though  our  acquaintance  has  been  short, 
have  already  seen  too  much  of  him." 

Bowling's  fever  was  not  very  likely  to  get 
much  the  better  for  the  news  he  had  received, 
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excepting  as  to  the  confirmation  of  his  rank.  Su- 
san's letter  was  all  affection,  and  rejoicing  at  his 
advancement  and,  as  she  stated,  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  in  the  Gazette,  which  she  had  read 
over  some  hundred  times  :  she  thought  she  could 
not  too  much  admire  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion. This  occupied  the  first  part  of  her  letter. 
The  conclusion  was  a  melancholy  recital  of  the 
last  moments  of  her  friend,  and  of  the  kind  dis- 
position of  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  made  her  pro- 
mise to  remain  with  her.  There  was  likewise  a 
hint  that  her  late  companion  had  left  her  some 
mark  of  her  affection  in  her  will ;  but  nothing 
definite  was  mentioned.  There  was  not  one  word 
concerning  Cornish,  to  whom  she  had  written  to 
the  same  place,  and  by  the  same  conveyance. 
This  could  not  be  reconciled  ;  and  when  Bow- 
ling thought  of  her  letter  being  handed  about 
the  mess-room,  the  girl  publicly  called  a  discarded 
strumpet  suing  for  money,  he  could  not  beheve, 
in  spite  of  the  proofs  he  considered  he  had,  that  it 
was  the  same  Susan  who  declared  herself  de- 
voted to  him,  and  whose  whole  life  had  been,  in 
his  eyes,  adorned  with  every  moral  excellence. 
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Then  again  came  the  contradiction  :  was  it  likely 
that  a  girl,  living,  and  requested  to  live,  under 
the  roof  of  her  late  companion's  mother,  with 
money  left  her,  could  be  a  pauper  suing  for  aid 
from  her  seducer  ?  And  how  was  it  there  was 
no  mention  of  her  brother's  death  1  As  these 
thoughts  passed  in  his  mind  he  rang  his  bell, 
and  asked  if  the  doctor  was  asleep. 

The  doctor,  whose  cabin  was  close  to  the  cap- 
tain's, took  care  to  be  fast  asleep,  as  he  had  had 
quite  enough  of  captains  in  love  and  captains  in 
dudgeon  for  one  day ;  besides  which,  he  was 
turning  his  active  brain  to  advantage,  and  felt 
more  than  usually  interested  in  the  affair.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  story  was  exaggerated,  for 
Cornish  could  not  speak  without  embellishing ; 
and  he  turned  and  twisted  in  his  mind  the  best 
way  to  unravel  the  affair.  As  for  Bowling,  he 
did  nothing  but  drink  tamarind-water  all  night 
to  cool  him,  and  fretted  himself  into  uncomfort- 
able warmth  the  moment  afterwards.  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  cool  love  and  a  tropical 
fever  at  the  same  moment. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  the  doctor  was 
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dressed,  he  received  an  intimation  that  the  cap- 
tain was  anxious  to  see  him ;  and  he  found  his 
patient  anything  else  but  patient  under  the 
restraint  he  required.  Bowling's  reasonings 
struck  the  doctor  as  conclusive ;  but  how  was 
the  truth  to  be  eHcited  from  a  man  who  drew  so 
liberally  upon  his  imagination  ? 

As  the  day  got  on,  a  boat  was  seen  coming 
from  the  brig  which  had  arrived  the  day  before, 
and  it  required  no  telescope  to  discover  that  the 
captain  was  in  it.  As  the  doctor's  story  had 
been  repeated  in  the  gun-room,  a  sufficient  interest 
had  been  created  to  muster  all  the  officers  on 
deck,  not  omitting  the  surgeon. 

It  was  evident  enough  that  the  young  captain 
was  on  particularly  friendly  terms  with  himself, 
for  he  lolled  back  in  the  style  of  a  commander- 
in-chief,  and  kept  his  eye  and  his  eye-glass 
directed  to  the  Echo's  rigging,  as  if  to  quiz  it  a 
little.  The  first  lieutenant  mechanically  looked 
aloft;  every  rope  was  as  taut  as  a  harp-string, • 
everything  was  neat  and  trim  aloft ;  the  yards 
carefully  squared  ;  and  if  the  Echo  was  a  small, 
she  was  a  very  efficient  vessel.     The  boat  had 
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been  watched  from  the  moinent  it  left  the  brig, 
and  every  preparation  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  scrupulous  captain. 

When  he  came  on  the  Echo's  deck,  he  hardly 
touched  his  hat,  whilst  all  the  other  officers 
respectfully  lifted  theirs  from  their  heads. 

"  Is  Captain  Bowling  on  board  ?"  he  said,  in 
a  lisping,  dandy  pronunciation. 

"  He  is,  Sir,"  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  Mention,  if  you  please,  that  the  Honour- 
able Captain  Curlew  wishes  to  see  him ;" — here 
he  looked  aloft  at  the  rigging,  dangled  his  spy- 
glass elegantly  to  and  fro,  and  then  cast  a  satis- 
factory glance  at  his  boots — evidently  the  latest 
fashion  from  the  most  approved  son  of  Crispin. 
The  first  lieutenant  soon  appeared  to  herald  the 
honourable  gentleman  to  the  cabin. 

Never  were  two  people  of  more  opposite  cha- 
racters than  the  two  captains  now  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Echo.  One  was  a  lavender-water  dandy, 
screwed  into  shape  by  means  of  tight  clothing 
and  necessary  padding  ;  a  man  who  considered 
he  honoured  the  service  by  condescending  to 
belong  to  it;    and  who  was  as  ignorant  of  his 
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profession  as  he  was  vain  and  superficial.  The 
other  was  a  loosely,  rather  carelessly  dressed 
seaman,  who  considered  the  service  as  the  first 
service  in  the  world,  that  it  was  an  honour 
to  belong  to  it,  and  was  perfectly  informed  of 
every  particular,  either  in  navigation  or  prac- 
tical seamanship.  Bowling  watched  every 
manoeuvre  with  the  practised  eye  of  a  sailor; 
but  if  Curlew  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
Bowling  had  become  a  gentleman  from  obser- 
vation. 

"  I  hardly  thought,  Bowling,"  said  Curlew, 
with  amiable  condescension,  "  that  when  we  last 
parted  at  Jamaica  we  should  soon  meet  again. 
You  have  got  the  start  of  me  for  the  present,  for 
you  are  two  on  the  list  senior  to  me.  Sir  John 
Jervis's  despatch  arrived  in  London  a  week 
before  I  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  or  I 
imagine  I  should  have  been  before  you." 

"  It  is  only  a  pleasure  deferred,"  said  Bow- 
ling ;  "  your  interest  will  of  course  beat  my 
exertions.  She  is  a  fine  craft  you  have  brought 
out." 

"  Why,  y-e-s,  she  is ;  but  I  don't  think  my 
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first  lieutenant  understands  his  business  :  I  shall 
break  him  the  first  opportunity." 

"I  am  sorry  you  should  thus  determine:  he 
may  be  some  poor  fellow  whose  whole  existence 
depends  upon  his  profession,  and  who  would 
half  starve  if  you  deprived  him  of  his  com- 
mission." 

"  I  think  he  would  ;  what  business  have  such 
fellows  in  the  navy — men  who  have  tumbled, 
God  only  knows  how  or  why,  on  the  quarter- 
deck ?  I  am  afraid  to  place  my  finger-glasses 
on  my  table  after  dinner,  for  fear  he  should  ask 
for  some  rum  to  put  in  the  water,  and  drink  that 
which  was  intended  to  purify  his  digits." 

This  very  comfortable  hit,  purposely  levelled 
at  Bowling,  did  not  occasion  the  slightest  ill- 
humour,  although  he  was  rather  fidgetty  under 
its  infliction;  but,  as  he  knew  in  those  days 
how  fatal  it  was  to  promotion,  for  a  lieutenant  to 
be  tried  by  his  captain,  even  if  acquitted,  he 
suggested  (he  safer  mode  of  allowing  the  officer 
to  exchange. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  exchange  !  that's  unfair  on  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  be  sent :  besides,  I  should  for 
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ever  be  stumbling  over  him.  He  will  do  very 
well  to  coQimand  a  collier,  or  some  such  dirty- 
looking  craft.  I  cannot  bring  anything  against 
him  yet,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  before  the 
squadron  sails  I  shall  have  charges  enough  to 
break  a  dozen  such  fellows.  Oh,  by-the-bye, 
I  almost  forgot  it,  but  last  night  your  surgeon 
was  excessively  insolent  to  me.  Of  course  you 
cannot  patronize  a  man  who  so  far  forgets  him- 
self as  to  run  against  a  captain." 

"  I  think  it  fair  to  tell  you,  Captain  Curlew, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  break  an  officer 
because  he  may  displease  another  person.  Last 
night,  when  he  reported  himself,  he  mentioned 
what  had  occurred,  and  requested  me  to  notice 
if  he  was  intoxicated  or  not.  He  was  perfectly 
sober ;  and  attended  me  professionally  after- 
wards. I  have  alvN-ays  found  him  very  attentive, 
and  scrupulously  respectful— a  warm  friend, 
and  a  clever  practitioner." 

"  Friend  !  my  dear  Bowling  ! — nobody  makes 
a  friend  of  a  surgeon ; — fellows  who  came  in 
cart-loads  from  Scotland,  and  who  never  return 
for  fear  of  their  squalid  relations." 
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"He  is  my  friend f  Captain  Curlew,  and  I 
am  proud  of  his  friendship ;  but  no  friendship 
on  my  part  shall  shield  any  officer  who  may 
have  been  disrespectful.  Shall  I  send  for 
him?" 

*^  By  no  means,  in  the  cabin." 

"  I  am  too  ill  to  go  on  deck,  or  I  should  have 
been  there  to  have  received  you." 

"  Then  I  shall  write  to  the  admiral  for  a 
court-martial,  without  he  makes  me  an  apology 
on  my  own,  or  on  your  quarter-deck.  You  have 
no  objection  to  place  him  under  an  arrest !" 

''  The  greatest  possible  objection  ;  for  I 
should  then  deprive  my  men  of  the  advice  of 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the  fleet;  besides,  I 
have  no  oi'ound  for  so  doino;." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Curlew,  "that  any  officer 
who  behaved  himself  disrespectfully  to  his 
senior  officer  had  committed  an  offence  cogni- 
zant before  a  court-martial  ?" 

"Perfectly  true;  but  his  disrespect  might 
have  arisen  from  accident,  which  would  hardly 
warrant  the  accusation  of  drunkenness,  which  I 
understand  you  rather  unguardedly  made." 
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"  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  consider  this 
protection  offered  to  an  inferior  officer  as  a 
shield  I  little  expected  to  find  from  an  officer  of 
Captain  Bowling's  reputation." 

"And  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
sorrow  that  any  officer  should  wish  to  blight  the 
prospects  of  another  without  ample  grounds  for 
so  doing.  I  again  repeat,  that  whilst  I  will 
protect  to  the  utmost  every  officer  serving  under 
my  command,  whilst  he  is  right,  so  I  will  care- 
fully hand  over  to  the  justice  of  a  court-martial 
any  officer  whose  conduct  deserves  censure.  I 
can  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  which,  I  think, 
we  had  better  change." 

**  I  shall  then  take  my  own  course  ;  and,  as 
he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  shall  take  no  more 
notice  of  it.  I  have  brought  you  one  or  two 
newspapers,  which  may  amuse  you  in  your 
sickness.  You  are  much  pulled  down,  but  I 
hope  all  danger  is  past,  and  that  you  are 
convalescent." 

"  I  never  was  in  any  danger,  I  believe.  How 
goes  on  my  old  gun-brig,  which  you  left  to  ex- 
change with  me  ?" 
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"  Gun-brig  !  —  let  me  reoiember ;  no,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  knew  any  officer  who  served 
in  a  gun-brig.  And  yet  I  think  an  old  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Watson  was  made  to  invalide. 
He  got  his  promotion  for  some  trifling  occur- 
rence at  Martinique  ;  and  having  got  this  step, 
became  a  most  undeniable  toper.  He  was  a 
low,  vulgar  fellow,  sprang  from  the  dregs  ;  to 
which  the  admiral  has  very  improperly  allowed 
him  to  return,  with  a  lieutenant's  uniform  to 
startle  the  natives." 

"  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  such  an  account 
of  him,  but  glad  beyond  expression  that  the 
poor  fellow  who  swam  by  my  side, — no,  led  the 
way  at  Martinique,  will  have  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him  in  his  old  age.  I  think  he  has  done 
wisely  to  invalide ;  and  of"  course  will  never  go 
afloat  again." 

"  Never  go  afloat  again  !"  said  Curlew  ;  ''  I 
should  think  not  indeed  ;  without  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  barge  on  the  Thames.  Well, 
I  hope  I  shall  see  you  better  to-morrow  ;  I  am 
going  now  to  the  admirah  And  as  for  the 
doctor,    now   the    spleen    is    over,   and    he   is 
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your  friend,  I  will  forgive  the  insult  and  the 
offender." 

"  Mind,  Captain  Curlew,  not  on  my  ac- 
count. Every  man  is  amenable  for  his  mis- 
conduct ;  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others, 
connected  with  the  service j  I  am  neuter.  Good- 
bye. I  should  like  to  hear  some  news  as  to  the 
movement  of  the  fleet.  And  I  thank  you  for 
the  newspapers." 

Captain  Curlew  went  on  deck,  and  he  saw 
the  surgeon  walking  very  unconcernedly  indeed. 
He  eyed  him  carefully ;  but  the  doctor's  mind 
was  on  other  subjects.  The  boat  was  manned  ; 
Curlew  touched  the  rosette  of  his  cocked-hat 
with  his  forefinger,  and  descended  slowly. 
A  great  man  should  never  be  in  a  hurry. 

"  I  wonder  who  that  top-sawyer  might  be," 
said  Patrick  O'Leary  to  a  bystander. 

"  He's  a  great  gun,"  replied  another. 

"  He's  the  prettiest  piece  of  Jemmy  Jesseism 
I  ever  beheld.  I'm  blessed  if  his  gloves 
wouldn't  do  for  our  captain  to  wear  at  the 
admiral's  ball  !" 

''  I'm  just  thinking,"  said  Paddy,  — "  Here 
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comes  the  officer  who  got  that  crack  in  his  leg 
in  the  last  brush.  He's  coming  at  last  to  see 
the  man  to  whom  he  is  under  such  mighty 
obligations,  and  never  had  the  grace  to  say  so 
much  as  a  *  Thank  your  honour,  kindly,'  the 
nigger  !" 


VOL.   II, 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


IN'    WHICH     JEALOUSY     OF    A     SUSAN     MAY     MAKE     A     MAN 
ANXIOUS    FOR    A    BET. 


It  had  occurred  to  Cornish,  that  in  some  of 
his  numerous  conversations  with  Susan,  he  had 
gleaned  from  her,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
make  himself  considerably  agreeable,  that  the 
young  lady  had  somehow  a  great  affection  for  a 
little  boy  of  the  name  of  Bowling,  over  whose 
birth  and  parentage  hung  some  obscurity.  The 
name  being  rather  uncommon,  and  Captain 
Bowling  being  by  no  means  a  favourite  of  his, 
led  him  to  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to 
find  out  if  Bowling  had  a  brother,  and  where 
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he  was.  The  death  of  Cornish's  wife,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  law-suit  and  an  inheritance,  led 
him  to  anticipate  his  return  to  England  ;  when 
he  was  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Susan's  heart — 
to  will  her,  if  possible,  without  marriage — hav- 
ing  that  always  in  reserve. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,"  said  Cornish, 
"  now  my  leg  is  able  to  perform  its  duty,  of 
coming  to  your  ship  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me  when  I  was  wounded.  I  ab- 
stained from  so  doing  before,  as  I  imagmed  it 
would  but  be  a  cool  acknowledgment  without 
I  came  to  you  to  express  it." 

Bowling,  who  was  a  straight-forward  fellow, 
and  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  world,  believed  every  word  ;  and 
putting  out  his  hand,  gave  Cornish  a  squeeze, 
which  must  have  enlightened  his  mind  as  to 
Bowling's  strength  when  in  perfect  health. 

"  Sit  down,  Captain  Cornish.  Steward,  put 
some  claret  and  water,  and  some  fruit,  upon  the 
table.  What  news  have  you  from  the  shore 
and  from  England  ?  I  am  now  indebted  to  my 
friends  to  make  me  acquainted  with  both  naval 
D  2 
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and  military  intelligence.  This  everlasting  fever 
seems  to  cling  to  me  like  a  drowning  man  to  a 
grating;  and  I  am  so  weak  that  I  can  hardly 
walk  across  my  cabin," 

"  I  was  once  so  ill  with  a  fever  that  the  heat 
of  my  room  melted  the  wax  candles;  and  put 
my  servant  in  such  a  state  of  perspiration,  that 
he  lost  two  stone  weight  in  a  fortnight  !" 

''  You  must  have  suffered  immensely ;  oc- 
casionally I  feel  as  if  I  was  consuming  with 
fire,  and  the  parching  heat  of  my  throat  is 
like  an  oven," 

**  I  never  could  get  a  cool  drink  to  restore 
me,"  said  Cornish,  with  the  most  wonderful 
preservation  of  countenance ;  '^  for  if  ever  I 
held  a  glass  in  my  hand,  it  made  the  contents 
too  warm  to  be  pleasant." 

Bowling  began  to  apprehend  that  his  visitor's 
veracity  was  rather  doubtful.  As  he  always 
stuck  to  the  truth  himself,  he  was  slow  to  sus- 
pect others,  although  the  doctor's  report  of  Cor- 
nish's fertility  of  invention  was  fresh  in  his  ears, 

*'  You  have  been  ill  ever  since  you  dined  at 
our  mess,  1  believe?"  said  the  soldier.     "I  am 
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giad  you  are  getting  fast  towards  convales- 
cence, for  I  should  not  have  liked  any  fatal 
result  to  have  been  occasioned  by  our  wish  to 
do  honour  to  Sluyskin,  or  to  our  brothers  in  the 
sister  service  ;  but  some  of  our  men  drank 
plenty  of  wine,  smoked  and  sang,  hallooed  and 
hurrahed  loud,  yet  escaped  the  fever." 

'*  It  was  not  the  wine  which  placed  me  in  the 
doctor's  list,"  replied  Bowling.  "  I  was  an- 
noyed, disconcerted,  disappointed." 

''  Alas  !"  replied  Cornish,  '*  the  more  we 
travel  along  the  road  of  life,  the  more  we  meet 
with  disappointments  and  annoyances; — let  us 
do  whatever  we  may,  the  pleasures  of  existence 
are  trivial  enough.  Some  find  a  moment's  re- 
lief from  thought  and  anxiety  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  or  the  table;  others  in  poring 
over  books,  and  satisfying  themselves  that  all  is 
vanity  ;  whilst  others  devote  their  existence  to 
women  ;  and  after  all  the  pangs  and  pains  the 
sex  occasion,  are  rewarded  for  their  devotion 
with  a  premature  old  age." 

A  smile  came  over  Bowlino^'s  face  as  he 
heard  the  Apollo  thus  grave  upon  the  very  sub- 
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ject  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  "I  hardly- 
thought,"  he  said  "  to  have  heard  so  moral  a 
discussion  from  you." 

"  Why^  women  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the 
plague,  the  torment  of  my  life.  I  thought  that, 
in  this  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  I  might  be 
released  from  the  importunities  of  the  women  ; 
but  here  comes  Curlew,  and  brings  me  letters 
for  money — money  —  money!  —  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  would  not  suffice  to  satisfy  their  in- 
satiable rapacity." 

"  Who  is  the  fair  beggar  ?"  said  Bowling, 
willing  to  lead  him  on. 

"  That  Susan  Monckton  !  whose  health  we 
drank  just  before  you  were  taken  sick." 

''She  has  written  to  me  by  the  same  con- 
veyance," said  Bowling,  determined  now  to 
fathom  the  mystery ;  "  and  does  not  speak  of 
want,  or  misery.  And  I  think  she  would  apply 
to  me  directly,  rather  than  to  you  or  any 
other  man  indirectly." 

"  I  have  heard  her  mention  your  brother's 
name,  I  think." 

"  Brother !  I  have  no  brother,  nor  a  relation 
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in  the  world.  If  the  chance  shot  of  the  enemy, 
or  the  more  sure  sapper  and  miner  of  death — 
sickness,  overtook  and  seized  me,  I  doubt  if,  with 
the  exception  of  Susan,  one  soul  out  of  the  eight 
hundred  millions  of  people  who  make  this  globe 
their  nest,  would  place  a  piece  of  crape  round 
their  hats,  without  it  was  done  at  my  expense, 
and  charged  to  my  heir  in  the  undertaker's  bill. 
Brother !  If  I  could  but  find  a  brother  and  a 
friend,  I  should  not  complain  of  the  fleeting 
pleasures  of  this  existence,  or  say  that  all  is 
vanity.  Yet  I  do  not  complain  ;  I  have  before 
me  a  life  of  excitement  and  of  hope,  though  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  that  hope  you  have  robbed 
me!" 

'*  As  how  ?"  asked  Cornish,  fiUing  his  glass. 

"  In  your  correspondence  with  Susan  Monck- 
ton,  and  the  hints  you  threw  out  at  the  mess- 
table." 

"Ah  !  I  see  you  imagined  yourself  the  only 
fortunate  youth  in  the  world  !" 

''  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Captain  Cornish. 
I  cannot  pretend  ignorance  as  to  the  value  of 
that  word  '  fortunate,'  and  how  erroneously  we 
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generally  apply  it.  I  have  not  seen  Susan  for 
eight  years  ;  she  was  then  but  thirteen  or  four- 
teen— a  mere  child  ;  but  circumstances  occurred 
to  make  me  grateful  to  her,  and  I  have  in  con- 
sequence, not  having  the  rays  of  my  friendship 
too  widely  diffused,  centred  it  all  in  her.  If, 
therefore,  I  find  her  so  fallen  as  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  stranger  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  to 
write  to  the  farthest  point  of  Africa  to  claim 
some  remuneration,  how  can  you  wonder  that  I 
say  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  hope  ?" 

*'  Women  in  her  station  of  life  are  generally 
accessible." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Bowling,  "  she  is  of  good 
family,  and  her  character  must  have  been  consi- 
dered beyond  reproach,  or  Mrs.  Talbot  would 
never  have  allowed  her  to  be  the  cherished  friend 
of  her  daughter,  who,  to  shew  her  high  sense  of 
gratitude  and  opinion,  left  her  some  handsome 
consideration  at  her  death." 

"  Which,"  said  Cornish,  with  unaltered  coun- 
tenance, *'  was  particularly  generous  on  Rosa's 
part,  more  especially  as  it  was  not  Rosa's  to 
leave." 
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**  You  seem  better  acquainted  with  the  faaiily 
than  I  am.  We  have  got  upon  the  subject  I 
courted,  yet  would  have  avoided  ;  and  as  you 
have  mentioned  Susan's  claim  upon  you,  and  I 
have  mentioned  my  gratitude  to  her,  I  will 
relieve  you  of  the  necessity  of  sending  her  mo- 
ney—  I  will  send  her  what  she  requires;  although, 
if  the  world's  report  is  true,  I  am  not  quite  so 
affluent  as  Captain  Cornish." 

**  I  may  be  affluent,  but  I  have  thousands  of 
claimants  of  this  description ;  and,  as  a  total 
abandonment  would  be  disreputable,  I  occasion- 
ally relieve  them.*' 

"  To  what  amount,  and  for  what  purpose  can 
she  want  money  ?" 

"  To  bury  her  brother — some  fifty  pounds." 

"  Why,"  said  Bowling,  "  she  is  not  going  to 
keep  her  bi other  above  ground  until  she  gets 
remittances  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
she  r 

*'  She  has  buried  him,  and  is  distressed  in 
consequence.     How  do  you  do,  doctor?" 

The  doctor,  imagining  that  his  captain  might 
get  too  much  excited  with  Cornish,  came  in  un- 
d3 
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invited  with  a  draught  for  his  patient,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  him  so  cool  and  so  steady. 

"You  are  come  to  a  moment,  doctor,"  said 
Bowhng.  "  Sit  down  there,  and  be  a  witness  to 
a  bet  I  am  going  to  propose  to  Captain  Cornish. 
Now,  doctor,  keep  your  ears  open ;  and  don't 
be  afraid  that  the  cliance  of  my  loss  will  make 
me  the  least  agitated.  I  care  not  more  for  mo-, 
ney,  although  I  have  so  little — " 

"  Let  us  have  the  proposition,"  said  Cornish. 
"  I  Hke  a  bet  as  well  as  any  man." 

^'  Well  then,  1  will  offer  you  three,  all  contin- 
gent one  on  the  other : — In  the  first  place,  I 
will  bet  you  one  hundred  pounds  that  you  have 
not  received  a  letter  from  Susan  Monckton." 
(The  doctor  thought  his  patient  had  gone  mad, 
and  began  making  as  many  signs  and  grimaces 
as  a  monkey  eating  hot  chesnuts.) 

"  Done  r  said  Cornish,  diving  his  hand  into 
his  pocket. 

"  *  Festina  lente,'  as  the  doctor  said ;  this 
Susan  Monckton  being  the  companion  of  Rosa 
Talbot." 

"  Done,  damn  it,  done  !" 
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'*  The  three  bets,  you  understand,  must  be 
contingent;  and  you  must  take  them  all,  or 
none." 

''  Done,  done  ! — I'll  bawl  out '  done  '  so  loud 
that  the  Cape  shall  re-echo  it." 

'^  Don't  do  that,"  said  Bowling,  with  a  smile; 
"it  is  contrary  to  disciphne,  and  may  alarm 
General  Clarke.  The  second  bet  is,  that  she 
never  had  a  brother  ;  and  the  third,  that  she  has 
not  asked  you  for  one  farthing,  or  to  remit  her 
any  sum  of  money.  You  have  no  occasion  to 
cry  *  done ;'  you  agreed  to  that  at  first." 

Cornish  was  considerably  taken  aback,  which 
did  not  escape  the  quick  eyes  of  either  Bowling 
or  the  doctor. 

"  Done,  Sir !"  said  Cornish  again,  whose  fer- 
tility of  invention  was  sure  to  rise  in  proportion 
as  it  was  attempted  to  be  depressed. 

"  The  onus  probandi,"  said  the  doctor,  ad- 
dressing Cornish,  "  being  with  you." 

"Which  fruit  did  you  say,  doctor?  These 
are  shaddocks — " 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  apologised  for  his 
rudeness  in  having  ventured  a  remark  in  Latin. 
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"  I  mean  to  say.  Captain  Cornish,  as  I  am  um- 
pire, that  I  consider  the  necessity  of  proving 
she  did  write  to  you,  &c.,  to  be  on  your  part." 

*'  How  is  that  possible  ?  You  may  question 
the  handwriting." 

"  No  fear  of  that,"  said  Bowling.  *'  Here  is 
her  letter  to  me  ;  here  is  the  signature ;  and,  for 
aught  I  care,  you  may  compare  every  word  in 
the  letter.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  she  need 
be  ashamed  of,  or  anything  that  I  bhould  blush 
to  hear  read." 

•'  What  the  deuce  have  I  done  with  that 
infernal  letter?"  said  Cornish,  feeling  his  pock- 
ets. "  I  thought  I  put  it  in  my  pocket ;  I  must 
have  left  it  with  my  others;  but,  however,  it  is 
easily  found,  and  I  shall  as  easily  win  my  bets. 
But  remember,  if  she  says  it  is  to  bury  her  bro- 
ther I  am  not  to  prove  that  she  had  a  brother, 
because  I  am  ignorant  of  her  family  ;  she  might 

have  had   a  dozen  transported  for  all  I  know, 

^«     " 
or — 

"  Heave    and    Paul !    as   the   sailors    say,'' 

interrupted  Bowling,  holding  up  his  hand  ;  "  if 

the  words,  or  words  to  that  effect,  or  any  words 
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which  can  be  twisted  with  any  reference  to  the 
subject  whatever,  are  found  in  the  letter,  I  will 
pay  you  the  next  minute.  And  as  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  some  importance  to  me,  though  trivial  to 
you,  the  sooner  it  is  settled  the  better.  The 
doctor  can  go  on  shore  with  you  now,  that  is,  at 
your  convenience,  and  his  being  satisfied  will 
satisfy  me." 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  at  present  to  do.  I  have 
to  call  upon  the  different  captains  of  the  squa- 
dron; and  I  have  some  preparations  to  make 
relative  to  some  baggage  I  had  embarked  for 
India,  which  I  wish  to  have  landed.  However, 
by  the  evening  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
good  my  claim  to  the  bet,  and  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  as  to  the  handwriting." 

"  By-the-bye.  Captain  Cornish,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, '*  I  believe  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  having 
omitted  to  get  you  the  song  Captain  Bowling 
sung.  I  dare  say  1  may  venture  to  solicit  that, 
as~  a  favour  granted  to  me." 

''  Why,  doctor,"  said  Bowling,  "  we  rough- 
spun  sons  of  the  ocean  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  Muses,  and,  according  to  belief,  nothing 
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whatever  with  the  Graces  ;  but  as  you  ask  it, 
and  Captain  Cornish  wishes  it,  I  will  get  it 
ready  to  envelope  my  cheque,  which  I  imagine 
I  must  have  lost." 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,"  said  Cornish  ; 
"but  I  have  a  favour  to  ask.  You  proposed 
this  bet  after  my  having  told  you  the  contents  of 
the  letter:  (Bowling  nodded  assent;)  now  of 
course  you  will  not  consider  it  dishonourable  in 
me  having  accepted  the  bet,  knowing  that  I 
must  win  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not,"  replied  Bowling,  who  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  wished  him  good-bye. 

"  It  is  a  rash  bet  that  you  have  made,  Captain 
Bowling,"  said  the  doctor.  '-  A  man  would 
never  risk  his  money  upon  such  an  affair  without 
he  was  confident ;  and  although  Captain  Cor- 
nish is  a  considerable  archer  in  the  way  of  the 
long  bow,  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  so  decidedly  a 
disciple  of  Tom  Pepper  as  to  have  invented  this 
yarn." 

'*  If  I  lose  it,  I  lose  all  my  money  and  all  my 
hope;  so  that  when  hope  is  gone,  and  the  purse 
dry,  I  shall  then,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  jump 
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overboard,  and  save  myself  the  exertion  of  swim- 
ming.    What  made  you  ask  for  the  song?" 

'*  I  have  an  idea  that  this  song  will  lead  to 
some  discovery.  At  any  rate  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  you  may  receive  the  request  as  a  compliment 
to  your  talent.  You  are  better  to-day,  I  think, 
sir?" 

'^Much  better,  doctor.  This  excitement, 
which  I  restrained  by  prudence,  has  done  me 
good.  I  should  like  to  sit  under  the  awning, 
and  feel  the  fresh  breeze  again." 

"  I  have  no  objection  ;  lean  on  me,  sir. 
Steward,  bring  a  chair  on  deck.  Gently,  sir ; 
you  totter  a  little,  and  are,  as  O'Leary  says, 
rather  'crank  under  canvas.'" 

How  perfectly  delightful  is  the  first  breath  of 
fresh  air  to  the  feverish  patient  in  a  ship  ! 
There  no  windows,  not  at  least  in  brigs,  to  give  a 
fresh  circulation,  or  cheer  up  the  sick  man  by 
even  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  sea  —  a  sight 
which  to  a  sailor  ever  offers  something  to  amuse 
his  mind.  It  is  to  him  an  ever-changing  pano- 
rama; the  very  tints  of  the  ocean,  occasioned 
by  the  passing   clouds,  and  varying   at   every 
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breath,  are  delightful  to  gaze  upon,  and  made 
doubly  so  after  a  close  confinement  in  the  nar- 
ix)w  cabin. 

'*  He  does  not  seem  much  inclined  to  pay  all 
his  visits,  or  look  after  his  Bengal  baggage," 
remarked  Bowling  to  the  doctor,  ^'  for  he  is 
going  on  shore.  I  feel,  somehow,  hghter  in  my 
mind  ;  one  way  or  the  other  the  affair  will  be 
cleared  up  ;  and  they  say  when  things  are  at  the 
worst  they  must  mend." 

The  different  officers  of  the  ship,  one  by  one, 
came  up  and  made  inquiries  after  the  health  of 
their  captain  ;  every  midshipman  seemed  rejoiced 
to  see  his  commander's  face  again  ;  and  the  sea- 
men, w  ho  crowded  the  forecastle,  all  looked  aft, 
and  took  off  their  hats  in  token  of  respect  and  of 
satisfaction. 

"  He's  all  right,  any  how,"  said  O'Leary  ;  ''the 
divil  a  shark  or  a  land-crab  will  peck  at  his  mut- 
ton this  time,  and  they'd  have  strong  stomachs, 
I'm  thinking,  to  eat  him  just  now.  I  wonder  he 
ever  condescended  (there's  a  word,  boys,  I  learnt 
of  the  soldiers)  to  spake  to  that  tearing  fellow 
just  gone.'' 
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The  fresh  air,  the  delighted  countenances  of 
his  officers  and  men^  their  earnest  inquiries,  their 
sincere  behaviour,  advanced  the  convalescence 
of  Bowling.  The  mind  is  a  mighty  doctor;  and 
confidence  does  more  than  physico 

Before  sunset,  a  shore-boat  brought  a  letter 
from  Cornish  to  Bowhng.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  convey  to  you  my 
regret  at  what  has  happened.  My  careless  ser- 
vant left  my  papers  on  the  floor,  and  the  cock- 
roaches and  rats  have  made  a  feast  upon  them. 
The  only  thing  I  have  saved  is  Susan's  signa- 
ture, which  I  send  you  enclosed,  and  which  will 
satisfy  you,  I  hope,  of  the  truth  of  the  letter. 
For  the  rest  I  have  only  my  word  as  a  proof, 
which  will  of  course  be  ample,  and  which  will 
establish  my  claim  to  the  bet.  You  will  do  me 
the  favour,  therefore,  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience, to  enclose  me  the  amount.  I  hear  you 
are  to  sail  shortly.  I  shall  return  to  England. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  8cc." 

*•  The  devil  I  will !  Here,  doctor,  read  this. 
— Are  you  satisfied  ?" 
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^'  It's  an  awkward  business  to  doubt  a  soldier's 
word." 

"And  it's  a  much  more  awkward  circumstance 
for  any  one  to  throw  an  imputation  upon  the 
honour  of  a  girl  to  whom  you  are  engaged  to  be 
married." 

The  doctor  started,  and  repeated  the  word — 
"Married!"— 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  SCENE,  AND  NOT  FROM  A  PLAY, 
SHEWING  THAT  NIGHT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  EMPLOYED 
BY    ASTROLOGERS    "  IN    SHOOTING    STARS." 

Sailors  in  love  are  rare  birds  !  and  I  don't 
think  there  ever  was  one  who  kept  his  own 
secret.  There  is  something  very  soothing  in 
the  cahn  evening  of  a  tropical  climate  ;  when,  far 
from  home  and  all  we  love  and  hold  dear,  the 
idle  sail  hangs  useless  from  the  yard,  and  all  is 
motionless,  then  the  heart  reverts  to  home,  and 
the  tongue  betrays  its  secret. 

The  doctor,  on  visiting  his  patient,  entered 
boldly  into  the  subject,   and   told   his  captain 
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that  the  affair  had  terminated  as  he  had  fore- 
seen. People  are  good  prophets  after  the  event 
has  happened.  It's  quite  marvellous  how  gene- 
rally correct  all  wiseacres  are  who  prophecy 
retrospectively.  "  Now,  sir,"  said  the  doctor, 
'^  you  must  remain  quite  quiet  in  this  affair.  I 
must  write  and  say  you  have  asked  me  if  I  am 
satisfied,  and  I  shall  certainly  tell  him  that  I 
am  far  from  being  so.  He  will  call  me  out, 
and  I  think  I  had  better  employ  O'Leary  as  my 
second,  for  he  certainly  would  become  the  prin- 
cipal long  before  the  pistols  were  loaded." 

At  this  moment  a  lieutenant  from  the  flag- 
ship brought  the  sailing  orders  of  the  Echo. 
Captain  Curlew  was  to  sail  in  company,  and 
both  vessels  were  to  return  to  Portsmouth. 
Bowline's  heart  beat  high  as  he  read  the  docu- 
ment. He  was  the  senior  officer,  and  that  cir- 
cumstance, as  it  hindered  any  annoyance  from 
the  fastidious  commander  of  the  Harrier,  gave 
him  much  satisfaction.  The  vessels  were  to 
sail  at  daylight. 

"  This  business  must  be  settled  first,  doctor; 
we  must  not  run  away  and  leave  our  honours 
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behind  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
Susan  is  true  to  me;  and  since  the  cockroaches 
and  the  rats  eat  the  convenient  letter,  (that's  a 
regular  story  to  tell  the  marines,)  I  feel  I  am 
exonerated  from  payment,  and  should,  on  the 
contrary,  claim  my  bet.  You  are  my  friend, 
and  I  leave  the  affair  in  your  hand;  if  you  feel  it 
necessary,  I  have  strength  enough  to  go  on 
shore  at  midnight,  and  give  any  satisfaction." 

*'  Do  you  commission  me  to  demand  the 
debt?" 

*^  1  do.  You  will  bring  to  Captain  Cornish's 
mind  the  terms  of  the  bet :  that  he  was  to  pro* 
duce  the  letter;  in  failure  of  which,  to  all  intents 
and  circumstances,  he  loses  the  bet.  Whilst  you 
are  gone  I  will  get  myself  in  trim  for  this  affair,  at 
which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  saving  that  I  hold 
duelling  to  be  a  folly,  I  am  rather  pleased  than 
annoyed.  So  that  I  revenge  the  insult  passed 
upon  Susan,  1  care  not  how  soon  they  bury  me 
in  yonder  sand-heap/' 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  only  eight 
hours  remained  to  arrange  a  most  delicate  ques- 
tion. 
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The  doctor  was  a  man  of  few  words  in  these 
matters,  but  as  unflinching  as  a  rock.  He 
walked  to  Cornish's  room.  The  captain  was 
indulging  in  a  quiet  bottle,  and  making  up  for 
some  lost  time  during  the  cure  of  the  wound. 
He  begged  the  doctor  might  be  shewn  in,  and 
the  doctor  begged  he  would  come  out.  On  his 
appearance  the  debt  was  demanded. 

"  Does  he  doubt  my  word,  sir  ?"  said  Cor- 
nish ;  "  does  he  doubt  the  word  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor ; 
"  but  this  I  know,  that  you  have  not  acted 
upon  the  terms  of  the  bet,  and  therefore  /  con- 
sider you  have  lost  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  you 
ought  to  pay  it." 

*'  That  may  be  your  opinion,  which  perhaps 
would  be  acceptable,  if  asked.  In  these  matters 
one  may  require  the  advice  of  a  friend,  not  of 
an  adversary ;  if  you  will  wait  here  one  moment 
I  will  send  you  a  brother  officer,  who  will  repre- 
sent me  in  this  little  affair." 

'*  He  talks  devilish  coolly  about  this,"  said 
the  doctor  to  himself.    "  If  his  second  be  half 
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as  fire-eating  a  gentleman  as  his  principal,  we 
shall  be  in  action  before  to-morrow  mornins:." 

The  ensign  who  always  called  Cornish 
^^  Apollo"  was  the  improper  choice  of  Cornish. 
This  young  oflScer,  although  a  gallant  and  gen- 
tlemanly man,  was  new  to  the  business  he  un- 
dertook, and  preferred  the  eclat  of  a  duel  to  its 
arrangement. 

The  doctor  did  not  break  ground  hostilely; 
he  merely  demanded  the  debt.  The  ensign 
smiled  at  the  request,  and  brought  forward  his 
friend's  honour  and  word,  declared  the  payment 
quite  out  of  the  question,  and  finished  a  very 
short  speech  by  affirming  that  his  principal  was 
the  injured  man,  and  that  if  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  about  the  money,  none  but  the 
most  complete  apology  could  satisfy  his  friend 
for  the  insult  of  suspecting  his  word. 

"  Why,  about  that,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  am 
not  inclined  to  enter  ;  only  I  must  say,  that  the 
cockroaches  and  the  rats  are  curious  allies  to 
destroy  a  document,  and  that  in  broad  day- 
light." 

*'  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  ensign,  drawing 
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himself  up  at  least  an  inch,  "  I  know  very  little 
about  alliances  of  rats  and  cockroaches.  The 
whole  affair  is  in  a  nutshell— You  demand  pay- 
ment?" 

^'  I  do,  sir,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  And  we  refuse  to  pay  it ;  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding that.  Now,  sir,  I  am  prepared 
to  hear  your  next  request." 

"  My  request  is,  sir,  that  you  convey  to 
Captain  Cornish  the  conviction  in  Captain 
Bowling's  mind,  that  your  friend,  as  an  honour- 
able man,  is  bound  to  pay  the  lost  bet;  and  with 
that  imphed  imputation  upon  his  character,  he 
leaves  Captain  Cornish  to  pursue  his  own  course." 

^^  Then  you  do  not  intend  to  demand  satis- 
faction ?" 

**  I  demand  the  debt;  and  I  leave  your  friend 
with  the  imputation  I  have  before  mentioned,  in 
the  event  of  his  refusal  to  pay." 

"  Then  I  demand  satisfaction  for  my  friend, 
sir;  and  as  I  know  Captain  Bowling  sails  at 
daylight,  the  sooner  we  fix  upon  the  ground  the 
better.  It  is  a  beautiful  night  for  parade  prac- 
tice, and  we  are  ready  this  instant/' 
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''  You  seem,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  with  much 
sternness,  "  to  look  with  a  light  eye  on  this 
serious  subject.  Supposing  the  duel  ends  fatally, 
are  you  prepared  to  say  that  this  haste,  this  un- 
becoming haste,  will  not  be  a  subject  of  bitter 
reflection  for  all  the  days  you  have  to  live?" 

"  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours,  sir.  It  is 
now  nine  o'clock;  name  the  time  and  place 
yourself;  you  will  find  us  punctual." 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  Captain  Bowling 
has  been  seriously  ill  of  a  fever.  To-day  was 
the  first  day  he  has  been  able  even  to  sit  on 
deck;  the  night  air  will, in  all  probability,  cause 
a  relapse,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  could  not  stand  upright  without  assist- 
ance for  the  required  space  of  time." 

*'  Quite  immaterial,  sir,"  replied  the  ensign; 
"  they  can  arrange  this  trifling  matter  in  chairs. 
I  have  no  objection  to  any  proposition  you  can 
make  in  the  way  of  accommodation." 
"  What  can  you  do  for  the  night  air?" 
"  I  cannot  alter  the  night  into  day,  neither 
can  I  annul  the  Admiral's  order;  but  I  will 
listen  to  any  suggestion  you  may  make.'* 

VOL.  II.  E 
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*'  Then,  perhaps,  as  my  patient  is  so  ill,  you 
will  allow  me  to  represent  my  principal  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  indifference  if  you  or 
Captain  Bowling  meet  my  friend ;  but  excuse 
me  if  I  say.  that  I  cannot  possibly  imagine  that 
shooting  you  could  give  any  satisfaction  for  an 
insult  offered  by  another.  However,  since  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  I  will  ask  Captain  Cornish." 

The  doctor  paced  the  room,  like  an  unquiet 
spirit,  while  the  young  gentleman  went  with  his 
strange  proposal  to  his  principal. 

''  D —  me !"  said  he,  «^  Apollo,  I  do  not 
see  the  difference  myself.  A  duel  is  a  duel, 
and  satisfaction  is  satisfaction ;  and  if  you  shoot 
this  pugnacious  doctor  instead  of  the  captain, 
it's  all  the  same  thing  to  you  and  I,  although 
rather  different  to  the  corpse." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Cornish,  ''  that  I  detest 
that  Bowling ;  he  is,  I  can  see,  destined  to  be 
a  formidable  obstacle  in  my  path,  and  although 
I  owe  him  some  gratitude  for  the  use  of  his 
tent  and  his  Irish  servant,  nothing  can  alter 
my  wish  to  rid  myself  of  him.     This  affair  is 
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most  opportune :  he  sails  for  England  to- 
morrow, I  cannot  start  so  soon,  and  then  only 
in  a  transport ;  he  will  be  on  the  spot  I  would 
occupy,  and  supplant  me  where  I  would  be 
first,  or  alone.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
effervescing  doctor ;  my  quarrel  is  with  Captain 
Bowling ;  and  you  may  tell  his  friend  that  if 
his  man  does  not  shew,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
brand  him  as  a  coward." 

''  That  would  scarcely  answer  after  his  bril- 
liant affair  at  Martinique." 

"  Men  often  are  brave  in  the  heat  of  a  battle, 
but  very  shy  when  the  whole  work  is  to  be 
done  unassisted  by  others,  when  there  is  no 
band,  no  cheering,  no  one  to  support  them,  and 
when  no  particular  shot  is  levelled  at  them.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  where  the  parties  con- 
cerned know  that  each  is  levelling  at  the  other. 
Do  not  delay  the  parade ;  the  suspense  is  worse 
than  the  fight;  not  that  I  care  one  straw  if  I 
had  to  fight  the  whole  ship's  com.pany.  I  once 
fought  four  fellows  between  four  in  the  morning 
and  my  breakfast,  and  pinked  them  all.  When 
e2 
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you  have  sent  gallipot  away,  come  and  let's 
have  a  cool  bottle  of  claret." 

It  certainly  was  a  contradiction  in  nature; 
but  so  it  was.  Cornish  was  unconscious  of 
fear;  he  was  just  as  cool  under  fire  as  a  prac- 
tised gamester  when  the  cards  are  being  dealt. 
He  sat  at  the  window  actually  humming  the 
very  song  he  had  received  in  the  morning,  and 
learning  it  by  heart,  as  unconcerned  about  the 
whole  affair  as  if  he  were  to  be  a  spectator 
rather  than  actor,  filling  his  glass,  balancing 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  singing  the  stave. 
The  strength  of  his  malice,  perhaps,  buoyed 
him  up  even  against  any  apprehension. 

*'  Well,"  said  he,  as  the  ensign  entered, 
"have  you  settled  it?  what  hour  is  the  parade 
with  fire-arms?  Out  with  it,  old  boy;  don't 
stand  upon  any  ceremony." 

''  I  have  arranged  it  all  at  eleven  o'clock. 
We  are  to  be  on  a  spot  a  little  removed  from 
the  general  landing-place,  where  it  appears  a 
boat  can  land  ;  but  you  will  have  to  fight  in  a 
chair,   for  it  appears  BowHng  is  too  weak   to 
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stand.  I  must  say  that  a  duel,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  been  brought  before  me,  by  the 
doctor,  as  one  not  very  likely  to  do  either  of  us 
much  credit ;  for  if,  as  the  medico  says,  his 
man  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  stand,  he  evi- 
dently will  be  as  weak  of  arm  as  of  leg,  and 
consequently  you  have  an  unwarrantable  ad- 
vantage." 

"  As  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  not  my  fault ;  it  is 
his  misfortune.  I'll  fight  him  in  his  own  boat, 
if  he  likes — or  I'll  sit  upon  the  spanker-boom 
and  have  a  shot  at  him  ;  or  you  may  make  any 
allowance  you  like,  to  make  the  balance  even. 
He  shall  have  first  shot,  only  let  it  go  on." 

"  We  all  feel   a  little  concerned,"  said  the 

ensign,    '*  about  an  affair  of  honour ;  and   the 

foolish   custom  of  trying  one's  pluck    has  got 

many  a  good  fellow  shot ; — 

Where  no  honour  can  be  gained 

It's  thrown  away  in  being  maintained, — 

as  Hudibras  says ;  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing you  would  stand  upon  much  higher 
ground  if  you  wrote  yourself  to  the  doctor, 
giving  him  the  option  of  withdrawing  his  hero 
from  this  affair  until  his  health  is  restored,  and 
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another  opportunity  occurs.  It  is  just  two  to 
one  against  him  at  present.  The  doctor  de- 
clares that  the  cold  night  air  may  cause  a  re- 
lapse, when  his  death  would  be  certain — or  you 
might  shoot  him ;  you  have  only  the  chance  of 
the  latter." 

"That  is  a  pleasant  alternative.  They  say 
that  a  warranted  horse,  independent  of  the 
human  load  he  carries,  carries  also  a  law-suit 
on  his  back  ;  so  I,  with  my  military  accoutre- 
ments, would  have  the  additional  burden  of  a 
duel.  I  leave  my  honour  in  your  hands  ;  of 
course,  if  I  am  censured,  you  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible." 

"That's  particularly  pleasant,"  said  the  en- 
sign, with  a  smile,  "  and  makes  friendship  a 
rare  commodity  ;  so  that  if  any  hot-headed 
fellow  disapproved  of  my  proceedings,  you 
would  do  me  the  particularly  kind  office  of 
cutting  my  throat.  Will  you  write  to  him  or 
the  doctor?" 

"  I  would  see  them  both you  know  where 

—first." 

"  And  you  will  not  allow  me  to  write  ?" 
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"  My  honour,  I  say  again,  is  in  your  hands. 
Recollect,  they  insulted  me  ;  the  very  suspicion 
expressed  by  the  doctor,  that  the  rats  and  cock- 
roaches were  convenient  creatures,  implies  a 
doubt  upon  my  word ;  and  I'd  have  you  to 
know  that  no  man  ever  did  that  yet." 
"  Indeed  V  said  the  ensign. 
*'  Throughout  my  native  country,  there  is 
neither  man  nor  boy,  maid,  wife,  nor  widow, 
who  would  discredit  me  on  the  most  trivial  oc- 
currence. I  hold  a  man  who  would  tell  a  lie, 
and  a  pickpocket,  on  exactly  the  same  terms; — 
one  robs  you  of  that  which  obtains  credit,  and 
the  other  robs  you  of  the  credit." 

''  I  suppose  it  must  go  on  then,  without  Cap- 
tain Bowling  dies  in  the  boat." 

"  Or  I  make  him  president  of  the  StifF-and- 
Steady  Club." 

"  You  had  better  arrange  your  affairs,  Apollo ; 
a  chance  shot  may  kill  the  devil,  you  know." 

"  Pshaw  !  I  have  no  presentiment  of  death  ; 
and  my  will  is  made.  I  have  not  left  you  any- 
thing, so  you  have  no  interest  in  getting  me 
shot.     What  o'clock  is  it  ?" 
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"  Only  ten ;  we  have  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  more  before  we  start  upon  this  expedition." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  marking-irons  in  good 
order  ?  You  had  better  change  the  flints  ;  its 
an  awkward  circumstance  a  pistol  missing  fire — 
for  which  every  second  ought  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. You  will  find  everything  in  the  case, 
and  I  am  ready  whenever  you  require  me." 

Very  differently  did  Bowling  prepare  for  this 
adventure.  He  had  but  little  occasion  to  make 
a  will ;  but  as  the  German  doctor  had  made 
mention  of  some  money  which  the  dog-stealer 
left  as  his,  he  wrote  a  short  last  will  and 
testament,  leaving  all  he  had,  either  now  or 
in  reversion,  to  the  object  still  nearest  his  heart 
— Susan.  He  wrote  a  hasty  letter,  detailing  the 
event  from  its  commencement ;  and  finished  by 
declaring  that  she  was  as  pure  and  as  chaste 
in  his  eyes  as  she  had  ever  been  ;  and  that 
although,  at  first,  he  had  allowed  some  jealous 
thoughts  to  disturb  his  quiet,  now,  near  perhaps 
his  last  moment,  he  regarded  her  as  the  only 
object  for  which  he  desired  hfe. 

The  doctor  was  much  more  fidgetty  than  the 
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captain ;  for  the  captain  had  been  quietly  asleep 
during  the  time  of  the  conference  on  shore. 
On  being  told  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  he 
seemed  to  gather  fresh  strength.  ''  Never  fear 
me,  doctor,''  said  Bowling ;  "  I  may  be  sick 
and  weak  in  body, — my  limbs  may  totter,  my 
eyes  fail — but  I  feel  I  am  all  right  Aere,"  he 
continued,  touching  his  heart.  "  I  have  had 
too  many  shots  whistling  over  my  head  to  care 
much  about  a  solitary  pistol ;  and  although  I 
do  not  think  I  could  dance  a  fandango,  yet  I 
am  quite  certain  I  shall  not  run  away." 

When  Patrick  O'Leary  heard  that  the  gig*s 
crew  (he  pulled  the  stroke-oar  of  the  gig,  and 
was  captain's  coxswain)  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  go  on  shore  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  to  bring  off  some 
good  things  for  the  captain,  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
But  he  was  rather  at  fault  even  with  his  own 
conjectures,  when  he  considered  that  at  eleven 
o'clock  all  Cape  Town  were  quietly  in  bed. 
*'  Never  mind,  boys,"  said  he,  as  he  argued 
the   case,   '^  it  must  be   for  something ;   and   I 

suspect " 

E   3 
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"  Gig's  crew !"  said  the  midshipman  in  the 
boat. 

"Now,  boys!"  said  Paddy,  "look  slippery, 
and  don't  let  the  tar  stick  to  your  heels." 
"  Haul  the  boat  alongside,"  said  the  doctor. 
The  officer  of  the  watch  desired  the  quarter- 
master and  the  sentinels  to  come  to  the  whip ; 
the  doctor  slid  down  the  side  with  a  case  under 
his  left  arm,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  ;  and,  to  the 
immense  astonishment   of  O'Leary,  he   lent   a 
hand  to  lift  his  sick  captain  out  of  the  chair. 
The  whip  was  unhooked,  and  the  captain  de- 
sired the  chair  to  be  left  in  the  boat.     Not  a 
word  was  said ;  the  boat  shoved  oflf,  the  doctor 
steered  her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  on 
shore.     The  doctor  desired  two  of  the  men  to 
lift  the  captain  into  the  chair,  and  to  carry  him 
to  a  place  round  a  low  point,  and  there  deposit 
him. 

"  Go  back  to  the  boat,  my  lads,"  said  the 
captain,  "and  the  doctor  will  call  you  when  you 
are  wanted." 

"I'm  just  thinking,  sir,"  said  O'Leary  to  the 
doctor,  "  that  if  it's  after  taking  the  stars  or  the 
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moon  the  captain  is,  that  I'm  just  the  boy  to 
hold  the  sexton  for  him." 

"We  shan't  want  him,  I  hope,"  replied  the 
doctor,  being  rather  absent,  and  not  noticing 
O'Leary's  mistake  of  the  word  "  sextant." 

"I'd  better  hould  the  time-piece,  anyhow; 
and  I  can  stop  it  when  the  captain  calls 
'  Stop !'  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  univarsal 
world." 

"  Send  the  men  to  the  boat,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  And  do  you,  O'Leary,  keep  close  here ;  but, 
mind,  you  are  not  to  come  without  you  are 
called." 

"  No,  your  honour.  But  who  is  here,  I 
wonder  ?"  said  O'Leary,  as  he  perceived  Cor- 
nish and  his  friend  walking  along. 

**  You  must  not  fire  at  him,  Apollo — 'upon  my 
soul,  you  must  not ! — those  rats  and  cockroaches 
will  eat  you  up  if  you  do  ; — a  sick  man  in  a 
chair — it's  murder.  Stand  one  shot,  and  shake 
hands." 

"  We'll  see  about  that ;  give  them  every  ad- 
vantage —  moon,  stars,  and  all.  He  may  sit 
down,  I'll  stand  up." 
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"  Consider  that  you  are  in  the  wrong, — stand 
the  shot,  like  a  soldier." 

'*  And  then  pay  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it." 

O'Leary  now  began  to  understand  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  wind  :  he  was  not  the  boy  to 
be  out  of  any  row  within  ten  miles  of  him,  if  his 
legs  would  get  him  there  in  time.  So  he  quietly 
crept  up  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  well  within 
reach  of  the  chair,  and  close  to  the  cloak 
which  the  doctor  had  used  to  conceal  the  case 
of  pistols.  He  crept  under  this,  and  there  re- 
mained. 

The  ensign  offered  the  first  shot,  which  the 
doctor  refused.  It  was  to  be  decided  by  a  toss- 
up  ;  and  a  dollar  was  thrown  up. 

"Woman  for  ever  !"  said  the  ensign. 

"  There's  no  woman  on  a  dollar !"  said  the 
doctor.     "  Cry  heads  or  tails." 

"Tails!  by  the  holy  poker!"  said  O'Leary, 
aloud.  "Cry  tails!  doctor,  dear;  what's  the 
use  of  a  man's  blessed  head  if " 

'*  Tails  !"  said  the  ensign. 

It   fell   tails.     O'Leary   had   crept    up  close 
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behind  the  chair,  and  was  seated  almost  under 
it. 

"  You  have  the  first  fire,"  said  the  doctor  ; 
"  there  is  no  occasion  to  move  the  chair,  we  can 
walk  the  ground  from  it."  The  ground  wus 
measured,  and  Cornish  placed.  The  doctor 
came  to  the  captain,  and  said,  "You  had  better 
keep  your  pistol  pointed  at  him ;  it  will  dis- 
courage him  a  little." 

"  I  doubt  if  I  can  hold  it  out  straight,  even 
whilst  you  give  the  word." 

'^  But  I  can,  your  honour  !"  said  O'Leary, 
putting  his  arm  through  the  chair  and  sup- 
porting his  captain's  ;  "  and  bad  luck  to  me  if  it 
will  shake  enough  to  spill  a  drop  from  a  bumper 
of  wine." 

"  Go  away,  O'Leary,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Not  I,  your  honour ;  you  may  flog  the 
inside  of  me  out,  but  I'm  blessed  if  I  dont  have 
my  share  of  this  fun  anyhow.  Blaze  away,  your 
honour  !" 

The  doctor  had  withdrawn.  The  word  "  Fire !" 
was  given  almost  directly;  and  Cornish's  ball 
struck  the  front  leg  of  the  chair — it  turned  it 
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off,    or   O'Leary    might    have    called    for  the 
sexton. 

"  By  the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  it's 
our  turn  now  !  That's  it,  your  honour  —  as 
straight  as  a  seam  on  the  deck." 

''  Fire  !'*  said  the  ensign. 

"  Blaze  away  for  dear  life  !"  But  there  was 
no  blaze  ; — the  fatigue  had  been  too  much  for 
Bowling  ;  and  he  was  positively  unable  to  pull 
the  trigger,  for  his  finger  was  not  on  it,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting  The  doctor  im- 
mediately stepped  up.  Cornish  remained  in  his 
place,  believing  he  had  wounded  his  adversary, 
at  whom  he  had  not  taken  a  very  indifferent  shot, 
when  up  jumped  O'Leary.  "  By  the  powers  ! 
if  the  captain  can't  fire,  I  can.  It's  not  me  that 
will  stand  to  be  shot  at  for  nothing." 

"  I  have  no  objection,"  said  Cornish,  coolly  ; 
"  he  may  fire  by  deputy." 

"  O'Leary,"  said  the  doctor,  "  call  a  couple 
of  the  men."  And  in  a  perfectly  exhausted 
state,  Bowling  was  again  embarked. 

"  I  can  offer  you  no  further  satisfaction  on 
this  point,"  said  the  doctor.     "  And  I  must  re- 
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mind  you,  Captain  Cornish,  that  this  unfor- 
tunate affair  does  not  lessen  Captain  Bowling's 
claim  for  the  money.  I  wish  you  good  night, 
gentlemen/' 

*'  Rather  a  spirited  fellow,  that  O'Leary !" 
said  Cornish. 

"  A  very  gentlemanly  man,  that  doctor  !"  said 
the  ensign. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  CONFESSION,  A  HERO,  A  DOCTOR, 
AN  ATTORNEV,  AND  A  LEARNED  DISSERTATION  UPON 
THE  CROPS  OF  FARMERS  AND  BARBERS. 


The  German  doctor  had  troubled  himself 
very  little  about  his  charge  ever  since  he  took 
French  leave  and  went  to  sea.  An  attorney  regu- 
lated the  affair  of  the  legacy ;  what  interest  there 
was  was  duly  invested;  and  so  the  matter  went 
on,  and  the  small  sum  accumulated.  It  was, 
however,  about  this  time  that  the  solicitor  called, 
and  mentioned  that  Bowling  must  be  of  age, 
and  that  the  purport  of  the  will  should  be  acted 
up  to.     '*  You  remember  that  there  was  a  small 
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box  which  that  respectable  friend  of  yours,  the 
dog-stealer,  left,  on  which  was  a  written  injunc- 
tion that  it  was  not  to  be  opened  until  February 
1st,  1800.  Here  we  are  at  the  conclusion  of 
January ;  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  are 
disengaged,  I  can  wait  upon  you,  and  read,  in  all 
probability,  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  dog- 
stealer." 

The  engagement  was  made  and  kept :  the 
box  was  brought  to  the  German  doctor's,  and 
opened.  In  it  was  found  a  sheet  of  long  paper, 
closely  written,  from  which  fell  a  small  silver 
knife,  with  '^  Thomas "  marked  on  the  silver 
shield,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Here's  rubbish  !"  said  the  German.  "  Is 
there  anything  else,  equally  valuable,  in  that 
precious  document?" 

"  No,"  said  the  solicitor.  ''  Shall  I  read  it 
aloud  ?" 

''  If  you  please,"  said  the  other,  amusing  him- 
self by  imitating  the  exact  face  and  manner  of 
the  attorney. 

"  Before  I  die,"  began  the  document,  ^'  I 
may  as  well  leave  something  behind  me  that 
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may     be    of     comfort     and     consolation     to 
others. " 

"  Dat  is  mighty  fine  tongue  that,"  said  the 
doctor.  "  Mine  friend  de  Herr  Hanson  never 
has  that  written  !" 

"  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  some  friend,  for 
the  writing  is  like  a  copying  clerk's  in  an  office, 
and  we  shall  soon  get  through  it." 

"  I  have  done  many  a  deed  to  make  the  heart 
quake  when  death  is  in  the  room,  and  only  wait- 
ing to  take  breath  before  he  comes  to  the  bed- 
side ; " 

"  Mein  Got !  that  last  is  Herr  Hanson's.'' 

"  So  I'll  take  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  make  a 
clean  confession. " 

"  Honest  poy  I" 

*'  I  was  always  a  vagabond.  I  was  born  a 
vagabond,  bred  a  vagabond,  lived  a  vagabond, 
and  shall  die  a  vagabond. " 

"  What  an  amiable  confession  !  and  he  never 
mentions  the  parson." 

'^It  was  in  the  year  1782  that  I  was  in  the 
costermongering  line  in  Dorsetshire  :  that  is  to 
say,  I  went  about  with  a  donkey  and  a  cart,  and 
I  took  everything  I  could  find. " 
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^'  Mein  Got !  and  he  of  the  gallows  never  has 
spoken !" 

''  It  was  quite  the  same  if  it  was  a  turkey,  a 
goose,  linen  hung  to  dry,  apples,  travellers'  coats, 
money,  dogs,  or  little  children " 

"  What  a  menagerie  !" 

"  I  was  sitting  by  the  road-side  one  Monday 
morning  (I  remember  that,  because  I  was  rather 
drunk  over-night,  and  I  never  got  drunk  but  on 
Sunday  evenings,  when  I  had  nothing  to  do),  feed- 
ing my  donkey  with  a  little  hay  I  had  picked  up 
as  I  came  along,  and  wondering  what  luck  would 
come,  when  I  saw  a  nursery-maid  place  a  child 
on  a  seat  close  to  the  gate  which  opened  on  the 
road.  The  maid  then  ran  away  to  a  hedge  ; 
and,  if  I  was  not  as  drunk  as  I  was  over-night, 
I  saw  a  black  hat  the  other  side.  'Oh  !'  says  I, 
'  that's  the  game,  is  it  ?  Then  I'll  teach  you 
honesty,  young  woman,  if  I  never  knew  it  my- 
self.' So  I  went  very  quietly,  and  takes  the 
little  lad,  who  was  fast  asleep,  and,  wrapping  it 
carefully  up  in  the  shawls  near  her,  I  popped  it 
into  the  cart  alongside  of  a  young  lamb  that  had 
strayed  by  accident  into  the  cart ;  and,  getting 
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on  the  shaft  myself,  '  Gee,  Neddy,'  said  I,  and 
away  we  went.  Ever  since  I  entered  the  pro- 
fession, I  never  did  such  a  foohsh  thing  before 
as  teaching  honesty.  It's  a  bad  trade,  and 
never  answers :  besides,  the  world's  so  precious 
ungrateful.  I  cut  away  at  a  donkey's  short  and 
sweet  pace  ;  turned  up  a  cross  road  which  I 
knew  well;  and,  having  made  a  pretty  good 
voyage,  I  was  coming  round  home  to  London 
again. 

"  The  child  slept  well  enough  for  an  hour  or 
so,  when  it  soon  makes  me  know  it  was  not 
dumb.  I  patted  the  poor  thing  ;  I  coaxed  ;  but 
no,  it  would  cry.  '  It  must  be  for  brandy,'  said 
I ;  so  I  opened  its  mouth,  and  gave  it  a  drop. 
It  was  all  right ;  the  precious  vagabond  got 
drunk,  and  he  slept  again  like  a  lord.  I  had  a 
missus  at  home,  who  was  the  best  hand  at  dis- 
posing of  things  in  the  world  ;  and  as  I  drove 
into  my  yard  she  was  ready  to  tear  my  eyes  out 
for  being  so  long  away.  When  she  saw  the 
child,  she  was  near  clawing  me  to  pieces.  She 
swore  I  was  married  to  another  :  and  if  she  had 
not  seen  with  her  own  eyes  how  the  child  was 
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dressed,  and  that  it  was  no  more  like  me  than 
St.  Giles's  church  is  to  a  gridiron,  I  don't  think 
she  would  have  been  long  without  giving  me  a 
lesson  of  honesty.  Well,  we  grew  fond  of  the 
child ;  and  although  I  afterwards  took  to  the 
dog-stealing  line,  and  made  a  profitable  concern 
of  it,  yet  that  boy  never  had  a  hand  in  the  trans- 
action. He  took  wonderfully  to  liquor,  and 
sung  like  a  lark  on  a  spring  morning.  As  I  was 
pretty  well  known  for  not  being  a  licensed  hawker 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  never  went  that 
way  again,  and  who  the  child  belonged  to  I 
don't  know  ;  but  the  child  had  a  small  pocket, 
and  in  it  I  found  the  silver  knife  and  the  pocket- 
handkerchief.  All  the  child's  linen  was  marked 
T.  H.,  like  on  the  handkerchief;  and  he  had  a 
mole  on  his  left  shoulder,  right  on  top  of  it. 
Now,  as  missus  is  long  since  dead,  and  I  am,  I 
believe,  not  far  from  following  her,  I  do  the  last 
act  of  justice  to  the  boy.  I  have  no  friends,  no 
relations.  The  law  has  left  me  the  last  of  our 
race,  and  Tyburn  has  been  our  executioner ;  so 
I  leave  all  I  have  in  the  world  by  a  will  to  this 
boy,  who  I  have  called  Thomas  Hanson;  and  if 
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his  parents  are  alive  they  may  get  him  back 
again,  with  money  enough  to  buy  him  new- 
clothes  and  to  pay  for  his  education.  And  I 
have  left  it  as  my  wish  that  this  paper  may  not 
be  opened  till  1800,  because  in  that  year,  and  in 
the  month  of  February  or  March,  he  will  be 
about  one  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Then  he 
may  get  his  money  and  his  right  name  at  the 
same  time.  And  all  this  is  true,  as  I  think  I 
am  a  dying  man."  The  paper  was  signed 
"  Thomas  Hanson,"  and  dated  about  a  fortnight 
before  he  died. 

"  There  is  no  man  so  bad,"  said  the  solicitor, 
**  that  all  good  is  extinguished  in  him ;  as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  cold,  but  merely  a  compara- 
tive, lesser  degree  of  heat,  so  there  is  no  man 
*  bad,'  but  merely  a  comparatively  greater  dimi- 
nution of  good.  Here  are  half  a  dozen  ideas 
come  into  my  head.  In  the  first  place,  the 
legacy  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ought  to  have  been 
paid,  and  must  still  be  paid.  We  shall  have 
some  trouble  in  identifying  this  'scape-grace,  who 
is  at  sea,  and  nobody  knows  if  dead  or  alive ; 
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and  I  really  see  no  other  method  than  to  adver- 
tise him." 

"  I  have  never  heard  from  him  since  he  ran 
away,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  one  who  knew  him.  There  was  a  little 
girl,  the  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  whom  he 
saw  last ;  but  that  is  now  some  nine  or  ten  years 
ago.  She  is  living  in  Devonshire;  but  her  mo- 
ther resides,  I  have  heard,  at  Edmonton.  I  can 
drive  down  and  make  inquiries  of  her;  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  may  take  any  steps  you  think 
proper  to  discover  the  family  who,  about  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  lost  a  child." 

"  If  we  were  to  advertise  the  child  with  its 
money,  you  would  find  plenty  of  mothers  within 
a  fortnight.  This  shall  be  my  care;  whilst  you 
must  endeavour,  as  you  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  will,  to  find  out  this  Thomas  Han- 
son. It's  a  great  chance  if  he  goes  by  that 
name." 

*'  No ;  that  is  certain.  I  put  him  to  school 
myself  under  the  name  of  Hanson,  and  he  was 
always  called  so  by  the  clergyman's  family." 

"  Well,"  said  the  attorney,  "  we  will  advertise 
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him.  That  can  do  no  harm,  if  properly  done; 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  do  our  best  for  him." 

The  good  disposition  of  the  doctor  was  sadly 
thwarted.  He  found,  on  inquiry,  that  an  old 
lady  of  the  name  of  Monckton  had  died  not  a 
month  previous ;  that  a  daughter  had  attended 
the  funeral ;  that  the  furniture  had  all  been  sold ; 
and  that  no  one  knew  anything  about  anybody 
of  the  name  of  Hanson.  The  daughter  had  only 
appeared  for  a  day  ;  the  undertaker  was  paid  by 
a  tall  lady  in  black ;  the  house  was  let  to  an- 
other family ;  and  Mrs.  Monckton's  name  was 
only  to  be  seen  on  the  gravestone,  which  men- 
tioned her  as  the  widow  of  the  late  Reverend 
Robert  Monckton,  of  St.  Giles's. 

This  unsatisfactory  communication  was  made 
to  the  solicitor,  who  sent  a  person  down  to  make 
further  inquiries.  He  only  gleaned  that  "  two 
ladies,  both  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  came 
down  to  the  funeral ;  that  one  declared  herself 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  ;  that  directly  the 
funeral  was  over  they  drove  away  again  towards 
London  ;  that  the  only  maid-servant  had  gone, 
somewhere  in  London,  to  a  place ;  and  that  no- 
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body  cared  much  about  the  old  woman,  as  she 
was  very  poor." 

"  Ah  ! ''  said  the  sohcitor,  "  that  is  true 
enough.  A  man  who  wishes  to  consign  himself 
to  oblivion  has  only  to  declare  his  poverty. 
Then,  all  the  pretended  friends  who  hovered 
about  his  house  whilst  the  sunshine  of  affluence 
gave  the  feeblest  ray,  will  slink  from  his  abode, 
and  he  may  sink  into  his  grave  with  only  a  hire- 
ling to  close  his  eyes ;  for  as  to  true  friends,  one 
is  more  than  ever  I  found,  and  three  more  than 
ever  I  knew." 

After  all,  the  fortune  which  was  to  descend  to 
the  adopted  and  stolen  boy  was  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  it  occasioned ;  but  the  executor  had 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  no  man  was  ever  more 
scrupulously  honest  than  the  German  doctor. 

The  solicitor,  having  business  in  Dorsetshire, 
resolved,  at  some  personal  inconvenience,  to  pass 
through  as  many  towns  and  villages  as  he  con- 
veniently could,  and  to  sacrifice  some  time  in 
searching  out  the  parents  of  the  lost  child.  The 
circumstances  stated  in  the  costermonger's  paper 
were  sufficient   to  justify  the    belief   that   the 
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parents  Tvere  far  removed  from  poverty;  the 
name  might  be  gleaned  from  the  initials ;  and 
there  was  a  hope  of  success. 

The  solicitor  was  a  short,  sharp,  clever  man  ; 
his  countenance  was  marked  by  an  openness 
quite  at  variance  with  the  concealment  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  practise;  he  was  one  of 
those  most  useful  members  of  society,  "  an 
honest  man."  The  poor  seldom  applied  to  him 
in  vain ;  and  his  advice  was  given  gratuitously 
to  those  who  were,  from  their  circumstances, 
unable  to  repay  him. 

He  arrived  by  the  public  conveyance  at  Dor- 
set;  and  having  installed  himself  in  a  comfort- 
able inn,  desired  a  barber  might  be  sent  for. 

There  is  no  race  of  men  more  loquacious  than 
barbers,  and  they  are  the  best  chroniclers  of 
scandal  in  either  town  or  country.  It  is  a  bar- 
ber's business,  as  much  as  keeping  his  razors 
sharp,  to  be  able  to  answer  any  questions  con- 
cerning any  event;  but  the  variations  of  these 
useful  members  of  society  are  immense. 

A  French  barber  generally  knows  the  re- 
sidence of  all  ladies,  living  under,  the  protection 
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of  a  promise — not  of  marriage;  he  is  particu- 
larly conversant  with  all  theatrical  news, — he  is 
a  good  judge  of  dancing,  and  has  a  volubility  of 
expression,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
his  language,  which,  being  snorted  through  the 
nose,  does  not  require  such  a  great  exertion  of 
tongue,  or  occasion  confusion  by  the  quickness 
of  utterance.  The  French  here  have  a  great 
advantage  in  argument,  for  their  language  is 

"  Not  like  our  hoarse,  grunting,  guttural, 
Which  we're  obliged  to  spit  and  splutter  all," 

as  Lord  Byron  says.  The  French  barber  is  a 
dandy  of  the  first  water:  there  never  is  a  hair 
displaced  on  his  head — and  if  he  is  old  as  Noah, 
his  crop  is  as  black  as  a  boy's  of  fourteen. 
Colley's  Vegetable  Dye,  Vv-ith  which  all  the 
young  gentlemen  who  cultivated  mustachios, 
generally  as  fine  and  as  silky  as  the  feathers  on 
a  Blenheim  spaniel's  legs,  and  just  as  white, 
made  acquaintance,  is  nothing  to  the  wonderful 
water  which  changes  the  colour  of  the  hair  in 
one  minute.  The  French  barber  is  a  gentleman  ; 
and  if  he  cut  you,  and  you  d — d  him  for  his 
clumsiness,  he  would  invite  you  to  the  chance 
F  2 
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of  being  spitted  or  shot  at  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

Your  English  barber  has  no  pretension  to 
this  fine  feeling  :  he  handles  your  nose  as  un- 
concernedly as  you  might  pull  his,  and  does 
not  care  one  straw  for  the  piles  of  insults  which 
a  gentleman  may  heap  upon  him,  if  the  sore  is 
soothed  by  an  additional  sixpence.  It  is  the 
difference  between  an  aristocratical  and  a  re- 
publican people.  The  one  barber  considers 
himself  your  equal  in  all  but  his  calling,  and 
in  that  he  is  j^our  superior;  the  other  has  an 
inherent  feehng  of  inferiority,  and  a  manner 
sufficiently  pliant  to  agree  to  any  proposition 
propounded  by  a  respectable  customer.  If  such 
a  gentleman  were  to  aver  his  belief  that  wash- 
ing a  negro's  curly  head  in  chalk  and  water 
would  turn  it  white  and  lanky,  there  is  not  a 
barber  in  the  country  who  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  absurdity. 

"  What  kind  of  weather  have  you  had  here 
lately  ?"  began  the  solicitorj  as  the  tonsor  pinned 
his  napkin  round  his  neck. 

"Pretty   fine,  sir  —  much   as    usual   in   this 
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country  ;  rains  occasionally — sunshine  now  and 
then^high  winds  and  clouds." 

*'  Corn  all  in  ?"  asked  the  lawyer,  willing  to 
stop  a  meteorological  journal. 

"  Pretty  fair  for  that,  sir  ;  some  into  the 
southward,  some  out  to  the  northward  ;  but 
farmers  all  seem  contented,  rather  than  other- 
wise." 

"  What's  the  news  stirring  in  these  parts  ? — 
your  razor  scrapes  like  a  hand-saw  !" 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir, — TIJ  try  another. — 
News,  sir  !"  said  he,  strapping  the  razor  over 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  trying  its  efficiency 
on  the  thumb-nail,  "  none  particular,  sir.  A 
house  was  burnt  down  last  night  in  Sun-street ; 
poor  old  Mrs.  Wardle  died  this  morning ;  Mrs. 
Williams  has  got  a  son ;  and  Miss  Weller  is 
going  to  marry  Lieutenant  Watson,  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  Those  sailors — you  don't  belong 
to  the  sea,  do  you,  sir? — (the  solicitor  mur- 
murred  '  No/) — are  a  queer  set  of  people.  That 
Betsy  Weller  was  barmaid  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor;  and  the  lieutenant  used  to  drink  grog 
with  her  every  afternoon,  and  finished  by  taking 
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this  female  liquor-jar  as  his  wife.  He  is  a  great 
man ;  he  took  Martinique  ;  and  he  had  much 
better  have  taken  the  Miss-Isippi  than  Miss 
Weller !" — here  the  barber  ventured  a  doubtful 
smile.  "  Miss  Crackshaw  has  ran  away  with 
the  baker  ; — and  they  have  lost  another  girl 
from  the  milUner's  shop  opposite." 

"What!  do  you  lose  many  children  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Those  soldiers,  sir,  run  away  with  girls 
every  day.  There's  nothing  a  girl  wont  believe, 
if  a  soldier  in  uniform  swears  to  it.  They  have 
lost  about  a  dozen  since  last  Christmas;  and 
you  may  find  them  all  next  Christmas  by  lamp- 

light." 

"  Poor  creatures  !"  said  the  solicitor,  getting 
released  from  the  thraldom ;  "  poor  creatures ! 
How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?" 

<^  I  have  been  here  man  and  boy  these  thirty- 
five  years — which  is  my  age.  I  was  born  here. 
My  father  kept  the  shop — I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  frequently  seeing  you  in  it :  I've 
capital  soap,  and  pomatum ;  your  hair  is  rather 
dry,  sir, — before  me." 
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"  Do  you  recollect  any  child  being  missed 
from  this  neighbourhood  about  twenty  years 
ago?" 

"  We  lose  them  just  as  regular  as  a  recruiting 
sergeant,  or  a  wooded-legged  sailor,  passes 
through  the  town." 

"  I  mean  a  child,  a  baby,  an  infant,  about 
two  years  old." 

"  Why,  sir,  let  me  see ; — Tom  Scamp  went 
off  when  he  was  six ;  Mary  Simpson — ah,  she 
was  fourteen  ;  and  Harrison's  maid  went  mad 
after  she  lost  her  master's  child." 

*^  Harrison  !"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  Yes,  Harrison.  It  must  now  be  some  twenty- 
two  years  ago — not  quite  so  much ;  I  should 
think  it  was  an  only  child ;  and  they  never 
heard  of  it  again,  although  they  made  inquiries 
year  after  year.  At  last  they  got  so  melan- 
choly, that  they  left  the  neighbourhood,  and 
went  away,  the  Lord  knows  where.  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,.  I  have  another  customer  wait- 
ing." 

"  Stop  a  moment,  and  here's  a  shilling  more. 
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Can  you  tell  me  any  one  who  knows  anything 
about  this  affair  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir  !  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  mother  of 
the  girl,  lives  close  to  me.  She  is  always  at 
home;  and  this  is  her  name  and  address^ — good 
morning,  sir." 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 


IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION,  AND  A 
CHASE  OF  IDLE  HOPES  AND  FEARS,"  BUT  NOT  "BEGUN 
IN  FOLLY.  CLOSED  IN  TEARS." 


The  Echo  and  the  Harrier  were  together. 
Bowling's  health  improved  as  he  got  into  the 
open  sea.  The  night  air  had  been  very  preju- 
dicial to  him  ;  and  the  fatigue,  which  he  was 
after  all  unable  to  bear,  caused  a  relapse.  It 
-was  owing  to  this  that  the  two  brigs  communi- 
cated very  little  one  with  the  other.  On  board 
of  the  Echo  everything  went  on  properly  and 
rapidly  ;  whilst  on  board  of  the  Harrier,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  Curlew,  and  his  want  of 
F   3 
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confidence  in  himself,  and  consequently  in 
everybody  else,  the  men  were  harassed  with 
needless  occupation  and  punishments.  It  ap- 
peared that  every  moment  brought  its  annoy- 
ances. There  was  always  work  to  be  done,  and 
it  almost  always  required  all  hands  to  do  it. 

Everything,  on  the  contrary,  went  smoothly 
on  board  the  Echo.  The  captain's  eye  was  not 
necessary  after  once  the  discipline  of  the  ship 
had  been  formed,  and  the  severity  of  one  punish- 
ment had  deterred  others  from  any  breach  of  the 
articles  of  war.  It  was  one  of  CoUingwood's 
maxims,  well  worthy  of  imitation,  that  punish- 
ments should  not  be  inflicted  for  every  trifling 
misdemeanour.  Corporal  punishment  should  be, 
to  the  discipline  of  a  ship,  what  the  punishment 
of  death  is  to  the  laws  of  society.  The  first, 
when  resorted  to,  should  not  be  needlessly  in- 
flicted ;  neither  should  it  ever  be  resorted  to 
when  the  offence  is  so  trivial  that  the  punishment 
would  be  trivial.  For  the  first  serious  oflfence, 
punish  seriously ;  and  for  the  future  there  will 
be  but  few  culprits  awaiting  the  lash.  Hang  a 
man  only  for  murder ;  the  vagabond  who  robs. 
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will  never  cut  a  throat.  Punish  a  man  severely, 
in  the  navy,  for  drunkenness ;  for  that  on  board 
a  ship  is  the  worst  crime,  as  every  man's  life  is 
endangered  by  it ;  and  even  then  allow  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  to  pass  before  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  the 
time  and  the  talents  of  most  writers,  there  is 
none  of  greater  consequence  than  this.  Take 
from  the  captain  the  power  of  inflicting  the  dis- 
gusting application  of  the  cat,  and  you  rob  him 
of  the  only  means  yet  discovered  for  the  preser- 
vation of  discipline.  The  man  must  be  very 
little  conversant  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
who  does  not  know  that  every  other  punishment, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  first  lieutenants  has  sug- 
gested ,  has  signally  failed  to  support  effective  d  isci- 
pline,  without  this  last  resource.  Lord  CoUing- 
wood  is  the  man  always  cited.  Lord  CoUing- 
wood's  ships  were  never  in  first-rate  order,  and  no 
man  began  more  severely  than  he  did.  No  man 
is  an  advocate  for  tyranny  ;  but  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment  is  imperative. 

By  the  time  Bowling  had  been  a  fortnight  at 
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sea,  he  was  quite  recovered ;  then  came  the  emu- 
lation between  the  two  vessels.  In  the  execution 
of  their  manoeuvres  on  board  the  Echo,  every- 
thing was  done  in  silence ;  every  man  was  at  his 
station,  and  knew  his  duty.  The  reef  was  taken 
in  in  the  short  space  of  forty-five  seconds ;  and 
when  the  topsails  yards  were  at  the  mast-head, 
those  of  the  Harrier  had  not  left  the  cap.  It 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  an  easy  evolution  ;  on  the 
other,  a  difficult  practice.  In  the  one  ship,  it 
was  conducive  to  praise  and  to  harmony ;  in  the 
other,  to  grumbling  and  discontent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day,  a 
large  frigate  was  seen  at  daylight  on  the  lee  bows 
of  the  brigs.  There  was  very  little  doubt  of  her 
country ;  the  height  of  her  sails,  the  rake  of  the 
mast,  proclaimed  her  a  French  frigate.  Bowling 
rubbed  his  hands  with  delight,  made  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  crowd  all  sail.  Two 
brigs  were  estimated  by  him  as,  if  not  precisely 
a  match,  a  very  effective  force  for  annoyance, 
and  one  which,  by  caution,  might  prove  destruc- 
tive to  the  enemy. 

Curlew  took  a  very  different  view  of  affairs. 
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The  broadside  of  a  frigate  was  sufficient  to  sink 
either  of  the  brigs;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
superiority  of  saihng  being  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy,  the  brigs  might  be  turned  into  prizes  at 
discretion.  The  state  of  the  crew  which  he 
commanded  was  another  source  of  alarm.  Men 
whom,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  rank,  he  called  every  epithet  his 
slender  memory  offered,  were  not  likely,  in  a 
desperate  service,  to  stand  by  him.  The  honour 
of  the  flag,  the  name  of  British  seamen,  might 
spur  them  on ;  but  if  a  sailor  in  those  moments 
requires  the  spur,  victory  may  then  be  clutched 
by  chance,  but  seldom  by  determination. 

Curlew  began  a  long  telegraph,  announcing 
his  apprehension  "  that  the  enemy  was  of 
very  superior  force;"  to  which  Bowling  an- 
swered that  ^'  he  was  glad  of  it,"  and  hoisted  the 
signal  to  continue  carrying  all  possible  sail. 
The  French  frigate,  evidently  more  intent  on 
making  her  passage  than  making  prizes,  conti- 
nued her  course  under  a  crowd  of  canvass,  but 
not  so  much  as  she  might  have  carried.  The 
French  captain  was  evidently  longing  to  give  his 
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enemies  an  uncomfortable  reception,  and  yet  not 
wishing  to  get  into  an  action,  when  an  acciden- 
tal shot  might  wound  a  lower-mast,  and  consign 
him  to  the  chance  of  capture  from  some  of  the 
numerous  cruizers  that  swarmed  over  the  seas. 

Bowling  improved  the  sailing  of  the  Echo  by 
practising  a  dozen  well-known  means.  He 
piped  the  hammocks  down,  put  a  shot  in  every 
hammock,  made  the  men  lie  down  also,  and 
kept  the  vessel  as  still  and  as  motionless  as  a 
turtle  asleep.  She  now  shot  a  little  ahead  of 
the  Harrier,  which  vessel  up  to  this  time  had 
always  maintained  the  superiority. 

The  breeze  being  fresh,  the  frigate  lost  no 
ground.  She  was  leading  the  brigs  away  from 
their  destination,  but  Bowling  declared  he  would 
follow  her  to  Pondicherry,  but  that  he  would 
have  a  shot  at  her.  By  sunset,  when  the  breeze 
died  away  a  little,  the  brigs  might  have  gained 
about  two  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The 
frigate  was  hull  up;  and  as  the  night  was  fine, 
she  was  easily  to  be  kept  sight  of.  Towards 
dark  the  chase  reduced  her  sail,  evidently  not 
caring  how  soon  the  brigs  came  up,  but  at  the 
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same  time  not  losing  any  advantage  offered  by 
the  wind  to  make  good  her  voyage.  Bowling 
watched  the  coolness  with  which  the  enemy 
treated  him,  and  felt  an  eager  wish  to  be  along- 
side of  the  frigate,  in  his  rage  at  the  perfect 
indifference  of  the  French  captain. 

"  Doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  will  have  the  English 
flag  to  that  ship's  gaff-end,  or  you  may  clap  my 
head  in  a  thirty-two  pound  carronade,  aud  blaze 
at  her  for  the  last  shot." 

"She  is  a  fine  ship,  sir,"  said  the  doctor, 
coolly,  "  and  she  is  about  three  times  our  size, 
with  certainly  three  men  to  our  one." 

"  Yes,  to  our  one,  doctor,"  said  the  captain ; 
"  but  there  are  two  of  us." 

"  Are  there,  sir  ?"  said  the  doctor,  coolly. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Patrick  O'Leary,  "  now 
you'll  see  the  difference,  with  your  own  eyes, 
between  the  two  nations;  and  I  bet  a  week's 
allowance  of  grog,  with  enough  bacchy  to  last 
any  man  a  month,  that  we  have  the  most  of  the 
fun.  Captain  Whiskers  there,  that  tearing  fel- 
low in  harbour,  does  not  seem  to  sail  quite  as 
well  as  he  did.     I  should  not  wonder,  boys,  if 
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some  of  his  courage  has  not  left  him,  and  light- 
ened his  vessel  abaft." 

"Oh,  he'll  do  as  well  as  his  neighbours," 
said  one,  more  charitably  disposed  than 
O'Leary. 

"Not  the  least  doubt  in  life  of  it,  boy;  but 
I'll  bet  you  the  grog  and  the  bacchy  we  are  first 
in  and  last  out;  that  we  have  twice  as  many  in 
the  doctor's  list ;  and  that  we  fire  twice  as  many 
shot.  Now,  there's  a  bet  fit  for  any  man  who 
ever  walked  over  the  Curragh  race-course,  and 
bad  luck  to  the  Irishman  who  never  saw  the 
pride  of  the  island  !" 

Bowling  had  scarcely  ever  been  below.  As 
for  dinner,  he  did  not  seem  to  want  that;  he 
lived  upon  the  anxiety  which  would  have  de- 
voured him  in  time.  He  was  dressed  in  a  round 
jacket,  with  a  glass  under  his  arm ;  and  every 
second  he  took  a  look  at  his  huge  enemy,  with 
whom  he  was  now  gradually  closing,  whilst  the 
Harrier  seemed  dropping  astern  in  the  lighter 
breeze,  although  she  continued  to  carry  all  sail. 

*' There's  my  post  rank,"  said  Bowling,  "  and 
your  commander's  commission  to  the  first  lieute- 
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tenant,  within  five  miles  of  us;  and  we  will  put 
out  a  long  hand  to  reach  it !" 

The  first  lieutenant,  who  partook  of  all  the 
zeal  which  his  captain  imparted,  and  which,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  always  diffuses  itself 
over  the  whole  crew,  was  warm  in  the  hope  his 
captain  inspired.  He  reported  everything  in 
readiness,  and  every  precaution  taken;  and  as 
Bowling  inspected  the  quarters,  and  saw  the 
eyes  of  his  men  bright  with  expectation,  and 
fixed  with  confidence  upon  him,  he  felt  assured 
that,  great  as  were  the  odds  against  him,  his 
chance  was  not  desperate,  if  he  was  warmly 
seconded  by  the  Harrier.  And  where  is  the 
captain  in  the  navy  who  doubted  the  personal 
bravery  of  his  companion  ? 

It  was  now  fast  growing  towards  dark,  but 
there  was  light  enough  for  the  Harrier  to  see  the 
telegraph  which  communicated  the  first  order  he 
had  given  to  the  Hon.  Captain  Curlew : — "  On 
closing  with  the  enemy,  engage  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  retain  that  position."  He  then 
hoisted  his  colours,  and  fired  a  gun. 

The  stranger  took  not  the  smallest  notice ; 
but,  having  taken  a  reef  in  his  topsails,  as  some 
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clouds  looked  rather  threatening  to  windward, 
he  again  set  his  Hght  sails,  and  continued  his 
steady  course. 

Bowling's  anxiety  overcame  his  usual  caution. 
"  Let  us  creep  up  close  to  her,"  he  said  ;  "  we 
can  reef  topsails  within  the  minute,  and  now  we 
are  gaining  ground  fast." 

The  first  lieutenant  and  the  master  both  coin- 
cided in  opinion  that  now  was  the  best  time  to 
reef,  as,  the  wind  being  light,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  round  to  *  whereas,  if  the  breeze  came  on 
fresh,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
round  to,  some  distance  might  be  lost.  Besides, 
the  Harrier  was  far  astern  ;  and  without  her  aid 
of  course  Captain  Bowling  never  anticipated 
going  into  action. 

"  Not  close  action,"  said  Bowling ;  '*  but  I 
should  like  to  try  the  effect  of  that  long  nine- 
pounder  upon  her  rigging,  A  chance  shot  might 
give  us  some  advantage ;  besides  which,  any 
other  vessel  crossing  our  track  might  be  brought 
to  our  assistance  by  the  report.  For  one  French 
vessel  in  these  parts,  we  have  at  least  ten,  and 
these  are  respectable  odds  in  our  favour." 

"  But,  sir,"  urged  the  master,  "  if  the  Harrier 
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continues  to  drop  astern,  and  the  night  should 
cloud  over  and  become  squally,  the  enemy  might 
alter  his  course,  and,  although  seen  by  us,  might 
be  unnoticed  by  Captain  Curlew." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  Mr.  Fathom  ;  no  fear  of  that. 
I  would  burn  blue  lights,  fire  guns,  set  off  rock- 
ets, and  keep  up  such  a  blaze  aloft  as  would 
make  the  black  gentleman  below  look  about 
him." 

As  it  was  now  so  dark  that  any  colours  shewn 
by  the  frigate  would  have  been  almost  invisible 
to  the  Echo,  the  ensign  was  hauled  down,  every 
preparation  for  action  made,  and  the  watch 
below  were  desired  to  go  to  sleep. 

You  can  order  anything  on  board  a  ship. 
You  can  regulate  the  sun,  make  men  sleep,  shoot 
a  star,  command  a  master,  and  order  a  lands- 
man to  splice  the  mainbrace.  No  man  has  any 
idea  of  the  power  of  a  captain  until  he  has  taken 
a  cruize  with  him. 

On  board  the  Echo  everything  was  order,  dis- 
cipline, regularity,  and  duty;  but  on  board  the 
Harrier  was  the  very  reverse.  A  system  of 
petty  tyranny  had  existed    ever  since   Curlew 
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fitted  her  out.  He  had  no  knowledge,  no 
practical  knowledge,  of  the  service.  He  had 
been  the  pet  child  of  fortune,  nursed  in  luxury. 
Every  captain  with  whom  he  had  sailed  had 
favoured  him,  and  the  officers  of  the  watch, 
rather  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  useless  incum- 
brance on  deck,  or  willing  to  pet  the  spoilt 
boy,  sent  him  to  bed  ;  hence  he  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  many  evolutions  performed  in 
sudden  squalls,  and  in  all  those  opportunities 
for  acquiring  nautical  knowledge  which  is  the 
seaman's  best  school.  It  is  true  the  Admiralty 
had  given  him  a  most  excellent  first  lieutenant ; 
but  some  one  having  told  Curlew  that  this 
gentleman  was  sent  to  take  care  of  him,  and  see 
he  did  not  get  into  mischief,  the  proud  and  con- 
ceited fool  had  taken  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
him. 

To  shew  his  authority,  he  most  pertina- 
ciously opposed  every  proposition  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, and  when  he  had  done  all  the  mischief 
he  could,  would  walk  below  and  desire  the  first 
lieutenant  to  set  the  ship  to  rights,  and  report 
when  it  was  done.     Now  came  his  apprehen- 
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sion  of  himself,  for  self-confidence  he  had 
none. 

"  Why,  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  he  to 
the  first  lieutenant,  "  am  /  to  be  stuck  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  and  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  replied  the  officer,  "  that 
Captain  Bowling  intends  placing  the  Echo  on 
the  larboard  quarter,  so  that  the  frigate  cannot 
rake  one  vessel  without  exposing  her  stern  to 
the  other ;  and  if  .both  vessels  keep  a  good  look- 
out, they  can  anticipate  any  manoeuvre,  by 
watching  the  rudder  of  the  enemy.  If  you  like, 
sir,  I  will  illustrate  the  beauty  of  the  attack  to 
you  in  a  moment." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed,  sir, 
for  your  kindness,  but  I  imagine  the  intricacies 
of  such  an  attack  adapted  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city ;  and  when  I  wish  for  an  illustration  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  apply  to  you." 

It  is  ever  so  with  ignorance  and  pride :  the 
former  fears  being  known,  the  latter  fears  con- 
trol ;  and  thus  the  poor  wretch  who  walks  about 
with  such  companions  never  gains  the  assistance 
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of  which  he  is  so  much  in  want.  Curlew  was 
most  thoroughly  detested ;  there  was  neither 
officer  or  man  who  cared  one  straw  about  him 
beyond  the  respect  which  the  service  demanded 
to  the  uniform,  and  which  respect  was  reli- 
giously* paid  to  him,  in  order  that  those  next  in 
authority  might  exact  it  from  their  inferiors. 

About  eleven  at  night,  Bowling  had  got  close 
enough  to  the  frigate  to  perceive  she  was  under 
easy  sail,  apparently  ready  to  receive  a  squall, 
which  looked  rather  heavy  to  windward.  He 
was  aware  he  was  within  gun-shot ;  and,  by  way 
of  giving  the  Harrier,  now  out  of  sight  astern, 
some  idea  of  his  situation,  he  desired  the  long 
nine-pounder  to  announce  his  vicinity  to  the 
enemy,  which  enemy  evidently  took  very  little 
notice  of  him. 

The  gun  was  fired,  but  it  was  not  returned. 
The  squall  came  closer,  and  now  came  a  little 
instruction  to  Bowling.  He  had  been  warned,  by 
the  prudence  of  the  frigate,  to  take  his  reef  in 
at  sunset,  when  the  wind  was  light ;  now  it  be- 
came requisite  to  be  done  instantly,  and  long 
before  it  was  so  done,  the  squall  took  the  fri- 
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gate,  which  ship  being  only  under  her  topsails 
and  foresail,  heeled  over  to  the  strong  breeze, 
and,  foaming  through  the  water,  soon  increased 
her  distance.  The  men  were  on  the  yards  reef- 
ing the  topsails,  as  the  squall  took  the  Echo. 
The  sails  became  suddenly  full,  the  canvass 
flew  over  the  lee  yardarm,  and  one  man,  whose 
hold  was  more  slippery  than  his  companions', 
was  knocked  overboard.  At  this  moment  the 
frigate,  perhaps  out  of  contempt  for  her  tiny 
enemy,  fired  a  shot,  which  passed  over  the 
Echo,  and  Captain  Bowling  found  he  had  quite 
sufficient  on  his  hands  without  returning  the 
compliment. 

The  coolness  of  Bowling  remedied  all  the 
disasters.  A  boat  was  down  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  the  seaman,  although  the  squall  was 
severe,  and  his  chance  desperate,  was  picked 
up ;  but  before  all  was  set  to  rights,  and  the 
Echo  again  in  pursuit,  the  frigate  had  set  the 
sails  she  could  carry,  and  had  left  the  brig  far 
astern.  Lights  were  shewn,  blue  lights  and 
rockets  were  fired  at  intervals,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  gun  was  fired,  in  order  to  warn  the 
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Harrier  of  the  course  steered  by  his  senior 
officer. 

These  lights  Curlew  desired  should  not  be 
answered,  as  he  imagined  it  would  give  the 
enemy  a  knowledge  of  his  distance  from  his 
comrade  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  Captain  Bowling 
getting  too  close,  the  frigate  might  suddenly 
make  an  easy  capture  of  the  Echo  first,  and 
Harrier  afterwards.  These  reasonings,  which 
would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  officers,  he 
never  condescended  to  make  known  ;  and  to 
the  first  lieutenant's  repeated  question  as  to 
whether  the  signals  should  be  acknowledged, 
the  answer  was  invariably — '*  No." 

^*  Captain  Bowling,  sir,"  said  the  officer, 
*'  will  imagine  some  accident  has  happened,  and 
perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  chase  in  waiting  for 
us ;  if  we  were  to  shew  a  single  light  from  the 
spritsail  yard-arm,  it  might  be  seen  by  the 
Echo." 

"  I  have  given  an  answer,  sir.  Carry  all  pos- 
sible sail." 

In  the  meantime  the  breeze  increased ;  the 
Harrier  was  left  further  astern  from  her  never 
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reefing  until  the  last  possible  moment ;  it  was 
then  a  business  of  some  time;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ground  was  lost.  Both  the  frigate 
and  the  Echo  had  long  been  out  of  sight;  and 
murmurs,  not  loud,  but  very  deep,  were  whis- 
pered through  the  Harrier. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IN  WHICH  IS  SHEWN  HOW  ACTIVITY,  VIGILANCE,  AND 
PERSEVERANCE,  MAY  MAKE  A  SHANGALLA  FLY  A 
rORMIDABLE    ANTAGONIST    TO    A    RHINOCEROS. 

When  the  morning  broke,  the  Harrier  was 
barely  in  sight  from  the  Echo's  deck,  and  the 
French  frigate  was  about  five  miles  a-head  of 
the  Echo.  As  it  was  evident  that  the  Harrier, 
in  the  strong  breeze,  was  no  rival  to  the  Echo 
in  sailing,  and  as  Bowhng  had  resolved  to 
follow  the  frigate  to  China,  or  to  Otaheite,  or  to 
any  place  she  might  be  bound  ;  and  as  he 
knew  Captain  Curlew  had  no  instructions  ex- 
cepting to  place  himself  under  his  orders,  as 
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soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  clear,  the  signal  was 
made, — ''  In  the  event  of  parting  company, 
rendezvous  at  Portsmouth."  This  would  leave 
Captain  Curlew  quite  his  own  master,  a  circum- 
stance which  neither  Bowling  nor  his  officers 
would  much  regret. 

There  are  few  things  in  life  more  exciting 
than  a  chase,  especially  when  a  superiority  of 
sailing  promises  the  first  wish  of  a  seaman's  hope, 
— a  prize  ;  but  when  every  mile  gained  is  to  place 
you  nearer  the  guns  of  a  superior  force,  there  is 
always,  among  the  most  prudent  part  of  the 
crew  some  very  considerable  apprehension  that 
the  sail  so  eagerly  carried  might  be  the  means 
of  wafting  them  to  a  prison. 

The  breeze  freshened,  the  gallant  little  vessel 
carried  her  utmost  sail,  whilst  the  frigate,  havin  •• 
such  superior  power,  evidently  increased  her 
distance.  The  weather  got  cloudy  and  dark, 
and  by  sunset  the  Harrier  was  entirely  out  of 
sight.  Captain  Curlew,  on  finding  himself 
"  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  hauled  close  on 
a  wind,  and  having  consulted  his  master,  desired 
him  to  shape  the  best  course  he  could  for  Ports- 
G  2 
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mouth.  The  crew  manifested  some  impatience 
as  this  order  was  given  ;  and  had  not  the  first- 
lieutenant  exhibited  great  firmness,  this  impa- 
tience would  have  led  to  some  symptoms  not  at 
all  dissimilar  to  a  mutiny. 

"  I  wish  the  precious  craft  had  capsized  in 
the  squall,"  said  one  man. 

*'  Bad  luck  to  me !"  said  another,  "  if  I  would 
not  have  given  all  my  pay  to  have  been  sent,  as 
a  man  to  be  hung,  on  board  that  Echo." 

"Do  you  think  the  Harrier  ever  sailed  so 
bad  before?"  said  another.  "  Oh,  but  that 
trimming  was  done  to  a  nicety,  as  the  Spaniard 
said  when  he  roasted  the  Mexican." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  a  fourth,  "  I  think  we 
had  better  make  a  French  vessel  of  her  alto- 
gether, and  then  if  we  turn  tail  from  an  English- 
man,  small  blame  to  us." 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Harrier  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  continued 
punishments,  the  useless  harassing  services  to 
which  each  in  his  turn  was  condemned,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  real  discipline,  and  the  presence  of 
petty  tyranny,  had  been  the  cause  of  frequent 
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murmurs,  which  spread  from  man  to  man,  and 
mio-ht  have  been  regarded  by  watchful  officers 
with  considerable  alarm,  as  the  moanings  of  a 
volcano  indicate  an  irruption.  During  the  time 
that  the  master  shaped  his  course  to  get  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  during  the  necessary  employment  of 
the  men  in  trimming  sails,  Captain  Curlew  was 
in  his  cabin  with  a  small  comb,  and  wet  brush, 
producing,  to  great  effect,  certain  curls  on  his 
whiskers,  not  unfrequently  during  the  interest- 
ing operation  cursing  the  plebeian  feet  which 
trampled  overhead. 

Bowling  was  now  alone,  the  close  companion 
of  a  vessel  three  times  his  force.  He  calcu- 
lated all  his  chances  well  and  coolly.  It  was 
evident  in  the  light  breezes  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  sailing,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that 
in  strong  breezes  the  superior  power  of  the  fri- 
gate placed  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy. 

"  To  harass  her,  then,"  he  said  to  his  officers^ 
"  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  light  winds, 
and  as  the  breeze  freshens  we  must  increase 
our  distance ;  it  will   never  do  to  find  her  in 
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chase  of  us  in  a  strong  breeze  and  head-sea. 
But  her  superiority,  even  in  this  weather,  is  not 
so  great  but  that  we  can  keep  sight  of  her. 
And  now,  to  put  my  idea  in  motion  and  in  ac- 
tion," he  continued,  smihng ;  "  we  are  gaining  on 
her  fast,  and  directly  we  get  within  shot  of  her, 
we  never  will  cease  firing  that  long  nine." 

As  the  breeze  grew  lighter,  the  Echo  crept 
up  faster  until  the  one-gun  exercise  began. 
Shot  after  shot  was  fired,  which  went  over  the 
frigate,  but  not  one  struck  her.  It  is  not  quite 
so  easy  a  task  as  some  imagine  to  hit  a  frigate, 
however  large  she  may  be,  which  is  "  end  on" 
to  the  marksman  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a-half,  more  especially  when  the  vessel  from  which 
the  gun  is  fired  is  rolling  about  in  the  long 
swell  of  an  open  sea.  Every  officer  had  a  shot. 
It  was  very  exciting,  very  amusing,  but  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  this  exercise  for  two  hours,  when  a 
chance  shot  went  through  the  main-topsail. 

"  Here's  a  dollar  for  you,  my  lad,"  said  Bovv- 
lino",  "  and  I'll  give  five  more  to  any  man  who 
can  hit  one  of  her  masts." 
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As  this  was  a  sure  way  of  getting  money  in 
ihe  event  of  success,  without  any  loss  if  un- 
successful, the  forecastle  was  lined  by  men  all 
anxious  for  a  chance;  but  the  fun  was  soon 
over,  for  the  frigate,  thinking  the  little  Echo 
close  enough  to  her,  suddenly  shortened  sail, 
rounded  to,  and  trimmed  sails  in  chase.  This 
was  done  with  considerable  smartness  ;  and  the 
broadside  which  followed  shewed  that  some 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  gunnery  depart- 
ment. 

It  was  now  quite  a  different  case  ;  both 
vessels  were  close  on  a  wind,  the  Echo  being 
about  a  point  before  the  beam  of  the  frigate; 
the  breeze  was  so  light  that  both  vessels  carried 
their  royals — and  the  distance  between  them  so 
trivial,  that  the  shot  passed  over  and  over.  Th 
French  captain  had  evidently  been  disgusted  at 
the  impudence  of  the  musquitoes  which  hovered 
about  him,  buzzing  and  stinging  at  every  op- 
portunity ;  and  although  his  orders  were  most  im- 
perative as  to  making  good  his  passage,  the  light 
breeze  tempted  him  to  vary  his  course,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  this  spy  upon  his  actions. 
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It  was  a  most  critical  moment  for  Bowling. 
His  short  guns  would  hardly  have  reached, 
whilst  the  long  eighteens  of  the  frigate  carried 
far  beyond  him. 

"Grin  and  bear  it!"  said  Patrick  O'Leary, 
'*  what's  the  use  of  striking  at  a  man  who  is 
out  of  reach  of  your  short  arms,  when  his  long 
ones  might  claw  hold  of  you  ?  Isn't  it  better 
to  follow  Darby  Malony's  advice  to  the  arms  of 
the  windmill ; — *  What's  the  use  of  tiring  your- 
self, and  wasting  your  strength  with  the  wind  V 
said  he. — '  Can't  exactly  say,'  said  the  wind- 
mill. «  Then  I'll  tell  you,'  said  Darby  ;  '  if  you 
aint  forced  to  do  it,  go  to  sleep.'  " 

Bowling  heard  this  piece  of  advice,  and 
turned  it  to  some  account.  ''  Avast  firing  !" 
said  he  ;  "  let  every  man  lie  down  on  the  deck. 
Keep  her  full,  quarter-master;  don't  touch  a 
sail;  if  we  can  forereach  a  little,  we  shall  soon 
see  him  bear  up  again." 

Firing  in  a  light  breeze  almost  always  pro- 
duces a  comparative  calm.  As  the  frigate  fired 
her  weather-guns,  this  had  the  above  effect  ; 
whilst  the  Echoj  far  enough  to  windward  to  be 
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out  of  the  effect  produced,  was  soon  observed  to 
draw  the  frigate  well  abaft  her  beam. 

The  French  captain  evidently  took  every  pre- 
caution to  capture  the  Echo  in  his  power.  No 
broadsides  were  fired,  but  each  gun  was  care- 
fully pointed,  and  coolly  and  deliberately  dis- 
charged. A  few  shots  struck  the  Echo  ;  one  or 
two  touched  her  in  the  hull  ;  and  four  or  five 
bad  gone  through  her  sails.  *' Ready  about!" 
said  Bowling.  "  Tack  ship,  Mr.  Gangway  ; — 
those  fellows  have  got  a  pretty  accurate  eleva- 
tion with  their  starboard  guns — we  will  alter 
our  position,  and  give  them  a  little  exercise  with 
their  larboard  guns.'* 

The  Echo  was  round  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
frigate  was  soon  seen,  as  the  Echo  drew  abaft 
her  beam,  to  be  preparing  for  the  same  evolu- 
tion. 

"  Where  the  devil  can  the  Harrier  be?"  said 
one  of  the  officers  to  the  other.  "  We  ought  to 
Bee  her  now ;  and  both  of  us  together  might 
make  a  good  stand  against  this  Frenchman." 
The  masthead  man  was  hailed  to  look  out  well  on 
the  lee-bow  for  the  Harrier ;  midshipmen  went 
G  3 
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aloft  with  their  glasses; — but  Bowling  was  quite 
right  in  his  conjectures  that  Curlew  had  a 
sovereign  aversion  to  restraint,  and  had  availed 
hiraself  of  his  liberty.  As  it  was  rather  a  tick- 
lish moment  with  the  Echo,  her  crew  were  not 
slow  in  conferring  several  very  uncomfortable 
titles  upon  Curlew,  and  likening  him  to  the  bird 
whose  name  he  bore,  whenever  any  noise  dis- 
turbs the  atmosphere. 

It  required  some  time  to  bring  the  larboard 
guns  to  the  accuracy  of  those  which  had  sent 
the  shot  into  the  hull  of  the  Echo  ;  but  at  last 
they  began  to  fire  pretty  correctly.  Bowling 
was  averse  to  tacking  again,  as  he  made  certain 
that  if  the  Harrier  had  continued  the  chase, 
they  must  come  in  sight  of  her  in  an  hour.  He 
had  increased  his  distance  from  the  frigate  so 
much  that  his  carronades  would  not  have 
reached ;  and  the  wind  was  fast  dying  into  a 
calm. 

"Just  about  as  pretty  a  situation,"  said 
Gangway  to  the  master,  *'  as  ever  I  remember 
to  be  in.  If  it  falls  a  calm  that  fellow  will 
blaze  away  without  interruption,  and  perhaps 
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accommodate  us  with  a  little  amusement  in  the 
shape  of  his  launch,  in  a  position  where  we 
shall  be  embarrassed  to  get  a  gun  to  bear;  and 
as  the  doctor,  who  knows  a  tobacco-pipe  from 
a  boatswain's  call,  says,  *  bodies  in  fluids  attract 
each  other,'  we  might  be  drawn  closer  to  those 
guns  than  even  the  captain  might  relish." 

"  He's  a  fine  fellow  !"  said  the  master,  looking 
at  him. 

"  And  a  handsome  fellow  !"  said  the  doctor, 
joining  in. 

"  And  one  who  cares  no  more  for  an  enemy 
three  times  his  size,  than  a  flea  does  for  the  dog 
in  whose  coat  he  conceals  himself.  By  Jove  ! 
the  man  who  could  swim  with  a  sword  in  his 
mouth  to  lead  an  assault  against  a  battery, 
wont  quietly  haul  down  that  flag  without  a 
struggle." 

"  Hoist  out  all  the  boats  !"  cried  Captain  Bow- 
ling ;  ''  and  get  the  sweeps  ready,  Mr.  Gang- 
way." 

"We  have  only  two  sweeps  on  board,  sir," 
replied  Gangway. 

"  It  is  no  use  asking  now  why  we  have  only 
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two  on  board.  Get  the  boats  out  and  send 
them  ahead  to  tow;  we  must  creep  further 
away  from  her,  or  we  may  be  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable situation.  Mast  head  there  !  do  you 
see  the  Harrier?" 

"  No,  sir/'  was  the  reply. 

*'  How  fast  are  we  going  through  the  water  ?" 

"Not  more,"  said  the  master,  throwing  a 
rope-yarn  overboard,  and  watching  it,  '*  than 
a  knot  an  hour !" 

"  What  is  the  frigate  about  ?" 

"  She  is  getting  her  runners  and  tackles  up, 
sir.     She  is  going  to  hoist  her  launch  out !" 

"  There  never  was  an  instance  in  the  records 
of  our  history,"  said  the  doctor,  ^' of  a  French 
vessel  at  sea  attempting  the  capture  of  a  man- 
of-war  with  boats.     They  don't  like  that  at  all." 

Long  before  the  Frenchman  had  his  launch 
out,  all  the  boats  of  the  Echo  had  her  in  tow. 
The  two  sweeps  were  got  out,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  brig  was  fast  getting  out  of  range 
altogether;  indeed,  the  last  shot  fired  had  fallen 
short.  A  party  of  hands  were  now  employed 
in  getting  ready  a  new  maiu-topsail ;   and  as 
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the  sails  were  of  no  use,  it  being  a  dead  calm, 
the  sail-makers  were  sent  aloft  to  patch  up, 
where  it  was  possible. 

"  Holloa  !"  exclaimed  Bowling  ;  ''here  come 
the  boats.  Upon  my  soul,  that  French  Captain 
is  a  regular  trump  !" 

"No  man  up  to  his  neck  in  a  pond  in 
winter,"  said  Patrick  O'Leary,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  wheel,  "  ever  was  half  so  cool  as  that 
captain  of  ours." 

"  Call  the  boats  on  board,  Mr.  Gangway  ;  we 
can  work  her  head  round  with  the  sweeps, — 
beat  to  quarters.  I'll  give  those  fellows  such  a 
reception,  that  they  never  will  try  an  English 
man-of-war  again." 

When  the  boats  left  the  frigate  they  were 
cheered  by  their  comrades;  each  party  waved 
their  hats,  and  the  noise  of  this  simultaneous 
roar  reached  the  brig. 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  Bowling,  ''  we  will 
wait  until  they  come  a  little  nearer  before  we 
give  them  a  cheer, — the  nearer  the  better  ;  they 
stand  just  about  the  same  chance  with  us  as  we 
should  single-handed  against  the  frigate.     Let's 
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have  no  hurry — no  confusion.  Fire  one  gun  at 
a  time.  Now  begin  from  forward,  and  let's  see 
where  the  first  gun  g-oes.  Avast  firinor — that 
shot  went  over  them  half  a  mile.  Depress  the 
next  gun; — now  then  !"  The  second  shot  went 
right  in  amongst  the  boats,  and  the  third  fol- 
lowed  the  second  pretty  accurately. 

"  Load  the  foremost  guns  with  grape !"  said 
BowHng. 

"  He's  going  to  drink  success  to  the  French 
captain,  with  some  of  the  English  grape,"  said 
0'Lear)^ 

**  Xow  then,  my  lads,  before  we  begin  in 
earnest,  give  those  brave  fellows  three  cheers." 
And  three  cheers  they  gave  ;  to  which  the 
French  responded.  "That  compliment's  over, 
try  them  with  a  little  grape."  The  first  shot 
fell,  like  a  shower  of  hail,  in  amongst  them,  and 
confusion  became  evident.  They  separated  in- 
stantly ;  the  launch  and  another  boat,  both  with 
guns,  pulled  away  on  the  Echo's  starboard  bow, 
whilst  the  others  pulled  for  the  quarter,  both 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  a 
position  to  use  the  long  guns. 
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The  sweeps  altered  the  position  of  the  brig ; 
and  one  of  the  boats  being  sunk,  the  rest  turned 
tail  and  pulled  back  to  the  frigate. 

"  Just  in  time.  Gangway  ;  here  comes  a  cats- 
paw  on  the  water.  I  would  have  caught  them 
all ;  pelt  them  back  again  until  they  are  out  of 
shot,  it's  capital  practice,  and  we  shall  require 
all  we  can  get." 

The  catspaw  heralded  a  breeze ;  and  it  soon 
freshened.  The  frigate  at  first  trimmed  her 
sails  in  chase  ;  but  as  the  breeze  increased,  she 
again  bore  up  and  made  all  sail ;  so  did  the 
Echo. 

"  I'll  stick  to  her,"  said  Bowhng,  addressing 
his  men,  after  his  boats  were  hoisted  in,  con- 
gratulating them  on  their  coolness ;  "  I'll  stick 
to  her,  like  a  sucking-fish  to  a  shark  ;  and  I'll 
serve  as  a  pilot-fish  to  the  first  large  vessel,  or 
small  vessel  we  can  find.  I  see  I  can  trust 
to  you  ;  you  are  a  gallant  set  of  fellows;  and 
I'll  give  you  lots  of  opportunity  of  shewing 
your  courage.  I  am  not  going  to  splice  the 
mainbrace,  my  lads;  we  must  have  no  Dutch 
courage — everything  must  be  done  with   cool- 
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ness — we  shall  succeed  before  long,  and  then 
you  shall  all  have  your  rewards." 

Suddenly  the  frigate  hauled  close  on  a  wind  ; 
the  Echo  as  instantly  did  the  same.  And  as 
the  wind  was  likely  to  increase,  Bowling  took  a 
reef  in  with  such  celerity,  that  it  must  have 
been  remarked. 

"  Here's  something  in  the  wind,  I'm  sure  ; 
look  well  out  to  leeward.  Soundings,  you  have 
got  an  eye  like  a  hawk  ;  take  my  glass  and 
sweep  the  horizon  carefully." 

*^  There's  a  large  vessel  right  to  leeward  of 
the  frigate,  sir!  I  can  only  just  make  her 
out." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  ship  ?" 

"  Quite,  sir  ;  I  can  see  between  her  sails." 

"  Now  then,  it's  my  turn,"  said  Bowhng. 
"  Edge  away  a  couple  of  points.  Look  sharp, 
my  lads,  and  get  your  dinners.  In  this  breeze 
we  are  the  fastest,  Gangway;  we  must  keep 
just  out  of  point-blank  range  on  that  fellow's 
weather-bow;  we  must  bring  the  long  guns  aft: 
and  we  must  hammer  away  at  him  until  we 
can  touch  a  mast.     I'll  be  to  him  what  the 
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trained  hawk  is  to  the  antelope; — I'll  fix  upon 
him  until  that  other  dog  comes  up." 

Bowling's  spirits  were  now  high,  indeed  ;  he 
went  to  the  masthead,  satisfied  himself  the 
stranger  was  a  man-of-war ;  and  from  the  few 
ships  the  French  had  in  those  parts,  he  was  sure 
of  her  being  a  friend.  No  precaution,  however, 
was  neglected ;  and  so  careful  was  he,  that  he 
hauled  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  see  if 
changing  the  long  guns  aft  was  detrimental 
to  the  sailing  of  the  Echo.  He  then  edged 
away  again  ;  and  having  placed  the  Echo  about 
two  points  on  the  Frenchman's  bows,  he  began 
his  annoyance.  The  cool  deliberation  of  the 
aim  ;  the  small  distance ;  the  steadiness  of  the 
vessel  in  comparison  to  her  motion  in  the  light 
breeze,  all  contributed  in  his  favour.  The  third 
shot  passed  through  the  foretop-sail ;  and  after- 
wards not  a  few  holes  were  visible.  The  jib 
halyards  were  shot  away  ;  and  whilst  all  these 
little  annoyances  tended  to  check  the  sailing 
of  the  Frenchman,  the  royal-sheets  of  the  Echo 
were  kept  flying,  as  a  signal  to  the  ship  to  lee- 
ward, whilst  the  private  signal  was  shewn  at 
the  fore-royal  mast-head. 
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The  frigate  soon  felt  the  force,  even  of  a  brig, 
when  well  placed ;  and  by  way  of  getting  rid 
of  her  for  a  moment,  she  tacked,  firing  her 
broadside  as  she  came  round.  One  accidental 
shot  struck  the  Echo's  main  top-mast ;  it  tottered 
for  a  second,  and  then  fell  over  the  side. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


[N  WHICH  PEOPLE  NOT  CONVERSANT  IN  NAVAL  TACTICS 
WILL  BE  MUCH  PUZZLED,  AND  YOUNG  OFFICERS  MAY 
GET  USEFUL  HINTS  WHILST  THE  AUTHOR  IS  SHEWING 
THAT    BRAVE    MEN    ARE    GENERALLY    GENEROUS. 


"  All  the  better,"  said  Paddy  O'Leary,  "  it 
will  cool  the  gun  whilst  we  shift  it/'  Every 
man  in  the  vessel  seemed  animated  with  the  zeal 
of  Bowling,  and  the  spirit  of  O'Leary.  The 
wreck  was  cleared  away,  and  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  Echo  was  round  in  pursuit  of  the  frigate, 
which  vessel  now  returned  the  compliment  of 
the  shots,  having  her  little  annoying  adversary 
in  the  same  position  the  Echo  had  maintained 
on  the  other  tack. 
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"  Let  them  blaze  the  muzzle  of  their  guns 
ofF,  and  fire  the  tompions  into  the  bargain,  who 
cares  for  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  said 
O'Leary ;  "  there  it  comes  again,  whistling  like 
a  boy  with  a  hot  murphy  in  his  mouth.  Ah, 
but  you  would  like  to  swamp  the  little  craft, 
you  cursed  parlez-vous  !  Don't  go  to  sleep,  lads. 
Clap  on  with  a  will.  Never  mind  that  shot,  boys  ; 
it's  gone  after  the  fish,  and  small  blame  to  the 
shark  that  swallows  it  for  Bill  Noodle's  head." 

Although  talking  is  against  all  orders  and 
regulations  in  well  disciplined  ships  during  the 
execution  of  any  duty,  yet  there  are  times  when 
a  little  animated  remark  is  attended  with  the 
best  possible  effects;  and,  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent, a  laugh  at  the  shot,  and  a  cheer  for  the 
action,  contributed  much  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
ridicule,  and  the  seamen  alive  to  their  duty. 

The  Echo  wore  round  directly  her  main-top- 
mast fell,  and  of  course  dropped  a  long  way 
astern,  and  of  shot  before  it  was  shifted ; 

then  again  up  went  every  stitch  she  could  bear, 
and  she  again  gained  rapidly  on  the  enemy. 
The  ship  to  leeward  seemed  to  have  made  out 
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that  something  was  going  on  in  which  she 
might  take  an  advantageous  part,  and  she  car- 
ried a  press  of  sail  to  near  the  strangers.  Bow- 
ling kept  at  the  longest  possible  range,  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  although  the  vessels  were  with- 
in shot  of  each  other,  neither  party  fired.  The 
long  nine  was,  however,  kept  on  the  forecastle 
to  fire  over  all ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down, 
more  sail  was  set,  and  the  Echo  crept  closer 
up. 

Then  again  began  the  exercise  from  the  one- 
gun  battery.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  the 
frigate  to  hit  a  smaller  vessel  than  for  the 
smaller  vessel  to  hit  the  larger  one  ;  besides,  the 
guns  continually  firing  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
ship  to  leeward.  The  frigate  in  this  assisted 
the  brig,  for  she  opened  her  guns  that  would 
bear  from  her  stern-ports,  in  the  hope  of  wound- 
ing a  spar,  and  relieving  herself  of  this  her  per- 
severing little  enemy.  The  night  soon  got 
dark  ;  but  the  Echo,  now  within  point  blank 
range,  kept  sight  of  her  foe,  letting  off  rockets 
at  intervals,  and  firing  her  shotted  gun.  The 
French  ship  again  tacked  suddenly,  but  it  gave 
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her  no  advantage ;  the  Echo's  crew  were  at  their 
stations,  and  the  brig  was  round  before  the  fri- 
gate. Of  all  animated  chases  this  was  the 
most  so;  each  party  in  turn  became  the  chaser; 
each  had  advantages  to  counterbalance  the 
other.  The  superiority  of  saiHng  was,  in  this 
case,  an  equivalent  for  the  superior  force,  as  it 
became  optional  to  engage  or  not.  The  Echo, 
fearing  a  chance  shot  might  hit  her,  and  thus 
make  her  an  easy  prize,  kept,  whilst  the  frigate 
had  her  on  her  weather  bow,  out  of  range. 
Now  she  burnt  blue  lights  from  the  lee  main- 
yardarm,  she  let  off  rockets  at  intervals,  and, 
although  out  of  shot,  she  fired  a  shotted  gun 
every  ten  minutes. 

The  French  captain  seemed  now  embarrassed 
how  to  act.  It  was  evident  the  vessel  to  lee- 
ward gained  upon  him,  and  it  was  equally  evi- 
dent he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Echo.  He 
tacked  again,  and  his  watchful  adversary  did 
the  same.  Throughout  the  whole  night,  in 
which  the  breeze  continued  steady,  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  resorted  to.  Once  he  edged  away, 
endeavouring  to  gain  a  greater  distance  by  run- 
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ning  free ;  but  here  again  he  found  himself 
closely  followed,  and  altered  his  course. 

No  hare,  hard  pressed  by  the  unrelenting- 
enemies  of  its  species,  ever  doubled  about  to 
deceive  her  pursuers  more  cautiously  than  did 
the  French  frigate,  and  each  symptom  of  un- 
steadiness of  purpose  only  gave  his  adversary 
an  advantage.  At  day-dawn  both  vessels  were 
in  sight : — the  Echo  on  his  weather  quarter, 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  the  frigate  to  lee- 
ward, hull  up,  under  every  stitch  of  sail  she 
could  carry.  No  sooner  was  she  plainly  per- 
ceptible than  the  private  signal  was  made  by 
the  Echo,  and  answered.  The  next  signal  was, 
"  The  stranger  is  an  enemy  ;"  and  after  exchang- 
ing numbers.  Bowling  had  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  signal  made  by  Sir  John 
Jervis  at  the  frigate's  mast-head,  —  '*  Your 
great  zeal  I  have  noticed."  He  rubbed  his 
hands  with  delight  as  the  midshipman  reported 
the  number ;  it  needed  no  book,  everybody  re- 
collected it,  and,  as  an  answer,  more  sail  was 
made  upon  the  Echo. 

The  frigate  was  the  Seine,  a  ship  inferior  in 
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size  and  tonnage  to  her  huge  adversary ;  but  with 
a  crew  so  disciplined  that  they  made  up  for  a 
deficiency  in  guns  and  men  by  their  skill.  As 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  a  most  decided 
superiority  of  sailing,  she  did  not  check  Bow- 
line's determination  of  bringino;  on  an  action 
as  soon  as  possible.  He  ran  the  Echo  within 
point  blank  range,  then  put  his  helm  down,  and 
fired  his  whole  broadside.  Although  many  shots 
passed  through  the  sails,  for  the  order  was  to 
fire  aloft,  no  spar  came  down.  The  Echo  im- 
mediately luffed  up  and  prepared  to  try  the 
chance  again, — this  time  double  shotting  the 
guns,  and  creeping  up  within  musket-shot ; 
again  she  luffed  up,  and  again  she  fired. 

The  French  captain  could  stand  this  no  longer. 
He  resolved  to  punish  his  little  antagonist,  even 
if  he  was  afterwards  forced  to  fight  the  frigate. 
Success  emboldens  men  :  twice  had  the  manoeu- 
vre been  tried,  and  the  holes  in  the  canvas  shewed 
how  well  directed  the  guns  were. 

"  A  little  closer  this  time,  Soundings,"  said 
Bowling. 

The  cautious  old  seaman  remonstrated.     AI- 
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ready  the  musket  balls  fired  from  the  troops  on 
board  the  Frenchman  had  whistled  over  their 
heads,  and  the  stern  chaser  had  delivered  some 
grape  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  on  board 
the  Echo. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Bowling,  "  close  enough  to 
chuck  a  biscuit  on  board  of  her.  What  does  it 
signify,  supposing  she  does  dismast  us?  The 
Seine  is  sure  of  her  ;  and  anything  which  brings 
the  action  on  ensures  her  capture." 

"  We  shall  damage  her  as  much  at  this  dis- 
tance, sir,"  said  the  master,  "  as  we  should  along- 
side ;  and  more  so,  since  our  object  is  to  cut  away 
a  mast." 

"  Well,  well,  I  suppose  I  must  listen  to  rea- 
son. Take  that  poor  fellow  below  :"  one  of  the 
seamen  had  been  wounded  by  a  musket  ball. 
*'  Look  out,  my  lads  ;  stand  by  with  the  larboard 
guns  :  (each  vessel  was  on  the  larboard  tack, 
the  Echo  being  on  the  enemy's  weather  quarter.) 
"  Keep  her  full  for  a  moment.'^ 

"  As  full  as  a  rum-cask,  your  honour,  before 
the  purser's  steward  " — 

VOL.   II.  H 
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"  Silence,  O'Leary !"  said  the  master ;  "  no- 
thing off  P 

"  Luff  it  is ;  and  there's  a  shot  from  the  fri- 
gate to  leeward." 

It  was  evident  the  cayjtain  of  the  Seine  was 
anxious  to  see  how  far  he  could  assist  his  gallant 
companion,  and  he  fired  this  shot  to  ascertain 
his  distance  :  it  fell  over  her. 

"  Oh,  Gangway,  I  can't  stand  this;  the  Seine 
is  within  shot.  We  must  make  an  attempt  to 
make  her  shorten  sail ; — stand  by,  my  lads  !'* 

At  this  moment,  just  as  the  Echo  v.'as  about 
to  luff  up,  being  close  up,  the  frigate  put  her 
helm  down,  to  avoid  being  raked  ;  the  Echo  put 
her's  up,  and  the  frigate  discharged  her  broad- 
side. Had  there  been  as  much  coolness  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire  as  there  had  been  in  seizing 
the  moment  for  the  manoeuvre,  the  little  Echo 
might  have  been  sunk.  As  it  was,  she  was 
almost  cut  to  pieces  in  her  sails,  although  not  a 
mast  or  yard  was  touched.  She  fired  her  own 
broadside,  and  followed  it  up  quickly  with  an- 
other. 

The  man  at  the  helm  of  the  French  frigate 
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was  wounded ;  and  the  captain,  anxious  to  get 
another  broadside  to  finish  the  brig,  called  to  his 
men  to  be  quick  and  load.  The  master,  who  it 
appears  was  not  very  collected,  bobbed  his  head 
to  the  shot;  and  the  frigate,  instead  of  having 
her  helm  shifted,  and  paying  off  on  the  larboard 
tack,  was  coming  round.  To  obviate  this,  the 
captain  desired  the  first  lieutenant  to  box  her  off. 
and  between  the  helm  being  one  way,  and  the 
head-yards  braced  aback,  the  frigate  got  in  irons. 
This  scene  of  confusion  was  made  worse  from 
the  firing  of  the  brig,  which  gallant  little  craft, 
putting  her  helm  up  gently,  ran  past  the  stern, 
raked  her  antagonist,  and  putting  her  helm 
down,  in  the  confusion,  shot  past  the  frigate 
broadside,  and  as  she  fell  off"  was  on  her  star- 
board bow. 

"Now  for  it.  Soundings,  before  the  frigate 
gathers  way ;  up  with  the  helm."  The  brig 
paid  off  instantly,  and  Bowling  ran  right  foul  of 
the  frigate's  bowsprit,  and  carried  it  away.  The 
foretopmast  came  down  by  the  run,  and  the 
Echo  was  across  her  adversary's  bow,  fixed — 
immovable. 

h2 
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The  Frenchmen  instantly  attenapted  to  board, 
and  the  crew  of  the  brig  as  steadily  resisted  all 
attempts.  Fortunately  the  frigate,  from  the  po- 
sition of  her  sails,  and  not  having  any  way,  was 
unable  to  start  ahead,  or  the  Echo  would  have 
been  cut  in  halves,  or  swamped.  The  fire  of 
the  musquetry  from  the  frigate's  forecastle  was 
terrific ;  the  men  crept  close  under  the  bulwarks, 
and  thus  some  protection  was  afforded.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  sails  of  the  Echo  being  full,  paid 
the  bows  of  the  frigate  round  off  wuth  her  head 
HI  the  direction  of  the  Seine,  which  ship  had 
tacked,  and  was  now  looking  up  for  the  com- 
batants. The  Echo  swung  round  on  the  fri- 
gate's larboard  broadside  ;  and,  as  the  French- 
man shot  ahead,  the  poor  little  craft,  perfectly 
dismasted — not  a  stick  standing — drifted  clear  of 
her  huge  adversary.  Bowling  ran  to  a  gun,  and 
took  a  parting  shot,  and  then  desired  the  flag  to  be 
stuck  on  a  boat-hook,  and  lashed  to  the  quarter; 
whilst  he  bent  the  flags  of  the  signal  — ''  Not 
requiring  immediate  assistance,"  and  managed 
to  shew  it  to  the  Seine.  That  gallant  frigate  was 
now  ranging  up.     The  Frenchman,  although  he 
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had  lost  his  bowsprit  and  foretopmast,  had 
squared  his  after-yards,  and  was  running  down 
to  the  Seine  before  the  wind :  this  being  the 
only  method  by  which  he  could  keep  good  way 
on  his  vessel,  without  running  the  chance  of 
being  thrown  into  the  wind  and  becoming  un- 
manageable. 

"Let's  heave  to,  and  look  at  the  fun,"  said 
O'Leary,  who  stood  by  the  useless  wheel  of  the 
dismasted  brig  ;  "  that  wounded  bird  will  never 
escape,  any  how." 

The  anxiety  of  all  was  intense.  Bowling 
cursed  his  foremast,  which  hung  over  the  star- 
board side  with  all  the  sails,  a  fit  companion  for 
the  mainmast  and  gaff.  Only  the  bowsprit  was 
left ;  and  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  get  some- 
thing like  a  boat-sail  hanging  from  that,  the 
Echo  remained  immovable. 

Although  the  axes  were  called  for,  and  orders 
given  to  clear  the  wreck,  every  man  but  the 
wounded  suspended  all  their  exertions  to  watch 
the  rencontre.  The  Seine  shortened  sail  with  a 
steadiness  seldom  surpassed,  and  then  ed'i^ed 
away  to  cross  the  French  frigate's  bows.     This 
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she  effected,  raking  her  as  she  passed.  The 
Seine  then  put  her  helm  up,  and  took  her  station 
on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Frenchman,  at  about 
a  quarter  pistol-shot.  The  French  frigate  fought 
with  the  resolution  of  heroes  ;  the  Seine,  with 
the  cool  determination  of  English  seamen.  The 
guns  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  as  quickly  fired 
as  those  of  her  adversary,  but  the  effect  of  the 
latter  was  evident.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
crew  of  the  Echo  gave  a  simultaneous  cheer : 
the  maintopmast  of  the  Frenchman  fell,  and  fell 
inboard ;  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  the  fore- 
mast went,  close  to  the  board ;  and  the  mizen-mast 
directly  afterwards.  Still  she  fought,  and  fought 
bravely  ;  but  in  the  confusion  the  helmsman  was 
killed,  and  the  vessel — for  the  helm  was  a  little 
a-port,  which  the  weight  of  the  wounded  man 
occasioned — came  to  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  lay  a  log  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  All 
opposition  now  was  useless.  The  Seine  hauled 
to  the  wind,  not  having  lost  a  mast  or  yard ;  and 
on  her  shooting  up  alongside  the  French  frigate^ 
the  latter,  by  means  of  an  officer  on  the  cat-head, 
gave  notice  that  she  had  surrendered. 
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The  Seine  shot  past  her,  and  tacked.  She 
never  sent  a  man  on  board  ;  but,  with  the  gene- 
rosity which  always  accompanies  bravery,  stood 
up  to  the  Echo,  took  her  in  tow,  and  towed  her 
down  to  where  the  French  frigate  lay^  dismasted 
and  captive.  The  boat  of  the  Seine  was  sent 
for  Captain  Bowling  to  take  possession,  which 
he  did,  although  the  French  officer  refused  to 
give  up  his  sword  to  him» 

"You  occasioned  my  capture,"  he  said,  ''and 
a  more  gallant  officer  is  not  in  the  English  navy; 
but  my  honour  forbids  me  surrendering  my 
sword  to  a  force  so  inferior,  and  one  which  never 
could  have  succeeded  but  for  the  presence  of 
that  frigate." 

Bowling  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  desired 
an  interpreter  to  make  known  how  much  he 
esteemed  his  conduct  throughout  the  action. 
He  took  him  in  the  boat,  and  the  sword  was 
delivered  to  the  senior  officer. 

The  crew  of  the  Seine  cheered  Bowling  as  he 
stepped  up  the  side ;  and  however  ungracious 
this  spontaneous  effusion  of  congratulation  might 
have  been  to  the  French  captain,  it  could  not 
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fail  to  be  flattering  to  the  brave  fellow  to  whom 
it  was  intended  as  a  welcome.  But  when  Bow- 
ling's long  chase,  and  his  determined  persever- 
ance, were  made  known  {not  from  Bowling's 
lips,  but  from  the  Echo's  log),  the  brave  captain 
of  the  Seine  was  resolved  to  do  him  justice, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  in  his  despatch. 

The  French  captain  having  been  shewn  below 
to  the  cabin,  the  captain  of  the  Seine  took  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  Bowling,  on  deck  pub- 
licly, with  the  sword,  which  the  good  taste  of 
Bowling  prompted  him  to  send  immediately  on 
board  the  Echo.  The  prisoners  were  removed, 
and  the  Vengeance  was  manned  from  the  Seine. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  crew  of  the  brig  had  not 
been  idle;  the  wreck  was  cleared  away,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  forty  men  sent  from  the 
Seine,  the  little  vessel  was  soon  under  jury-masts. 

"  You  may  write  the  despatch  yourself,  Cap- 
tain Bowling,"  said  the  senior  officer. 

"  I  would  rather  be  excused,"  replied  Bowling ; 
"  for  if  I  did,  I  certainly  should  not  mention  my- 
self." 

"  Then  1  will  do  it,  and  do  you  justice." 
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When  the  despatch  was  written,  it  was  handed 
to  Bowling ;  and  he  was  evidently  more  overcome 
by  the  praise  he  there  received  than  he  Vv'as  by  the 
broadside  of  the  frigate.  Every  justice  had  been 
done  him  :  his  perseverance  during  the  chase, 
— his  unremitted  vigilance, — his  care  in  makintr 
known  his  situation  throughout  the  night, — and 
the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  harassed  his 
huge  adversary  night  and  day.  But  when  it 
came  to  that  part  when  he  intentionally  ran  foul 
of  the  frigate,  determined  rather  to  sacrifice  the 
brig  than  that  the  frigate  should  have  a  chance 
of  escape,  the  courage  which  prompted  the  ac- 
tion,— the  steady  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted,— the  determination  with  which  he  repelled 
the  broadsides, — and  the  dismantled  hulk  he 
rolled  away  from  his  crippled  enemy,  were  dwelt 
upon  with  all  the  force  of  language  which  the 
captain  of  the  Seine  could  command,  and  which 
he  admitted  fell  far  short  of  his  desire  to  impress 
upon  their  lordships  the  value  of  an  officer  such 
as  Captain  Bowling.  He  recommended  him 
strongly  for  promotion  ;  gave  him  the  despatches 
to  take  himself;  hardly  mentioned  his  own  exer- 
H    3 
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tions,  excepting  so  much  as  shewed  the  bravery 
of  his  own  officers  and  men  ;  and,  after  remain- 
ing twenty-four  hours  in  company,  he  made  the 
signal  for  BowHng  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  England,  having,  as  he  said,  made  the  most 
valuable  friendship  in  the  navy. 

The  jury-masted  Echo  was  soon  under  can- 
vas ;  the  dead  were  committed  to  their  watery 
graves  with  due  and  proper  solemnity ;  the 
wounded  were  soon  convalescent  under  the  care 
of  the  doctor,  who  had  taken  a  very  leading  part 
in  the  action,  occasionally  preferring  the  quarter- 
deck to  the  cockpit;  and  with  expectations 
justly  higli,  and  love  stimulating  her  captain  to 
make  the  best  of  his  voyage,  the  Echo  arrived  in 
safety  at  Spithead,  and  was  ordered  instantly 
into  harbour,  to  be  docked  and  refitted. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


IN  WHICH  SOME  DESCRIPTION  IS  GIVEN  OF  THE  WAY  TO 
RETAIN  A  POLITICAL  PLACE,  AND  THE  MEAKSTOPUSH 
ON  A  WORTHLESS  MEMBER  OF  ANY  PROFESSION  ; 
WITH  REASONS  WHY  YOU  SHOULD  NOT  ELOPE 
WITH    ANOTHER    MAN's    WIFE. 


At  Spithead  lay  the  Harrier ;  and  if  the 
manifestations  of  regret  of  her  crew  were  loudly 
expressed  when  Curlew  gave  over  the  chase, 
and  hauled  his  wind,  they  were  much  more  so 
when  they  saw  their  companion  come  to  an 
anchor  under  her  jury-masts,  her  sails  all 
patched,  her  sides  none  the  better  for  the  repairs, 
at  least  as  to  appearance,  and  an  ensign  at  her 
gaff-end   almost  in  ribbons  from  musket-balls. 
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The  news  was  rapidly  conveyed  round  the  fleet, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Harrier  regretted  not  hav- 
ing disobeyed  every  order,  to  have  been  present 
at  this  gallant  enterprise.  The  Vengeance  had 
accompanied  the  Echo  to  Portsmouth ;  and 
when  the  brig  stood  in  with  the  Vengeance 
astern,  with  the  English  colours  over  the  French, 
it  was  believed  by  the  Harrier's  crew  that  she 
had  succeeded  without  any  assistance.  For- 
tunately for  Captain  Curlew,  he  was  in  London, 
and  Lord  Seagull  was  hard  at  work  to  procure 
the  promotion  of  his  son.  Unfortunately  for  that 
slip  of  aristocracy,  he  had  arrived  at  the  Cape^ 
after  its  capture,  and  there  was  no  possible 
claim  for  the  advancement,  saving  that  which 
has  ever  influenced  a  first  lord,  and  ever  will  as 
the  government  becomes  more  corrupt  and  less 
able  to  maintain  its  position,— parliamentary  in- 
terest. Curlew  was  at  this  time  about  to  be 
returned  for  a  rotten  borough  ;  and  then  with 
Seagull's  interest  in  one  house,  and  Curlew's  in 
the  other,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  first 
lord  "  would  listen  to  reason,"  and  make  that 
inefficient  officer  a  post-captain. 
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Seagull  and  his  hopeful  son  were  at  break- 
fast in  Grosvenor  Square,  when,  before  the 
paper  was  sufficiently  aired,  the  coffee  and  poli- 
tics were  under  discussion. 

"  We  must  finish  this  business  to-day,"  said 
his  lordship;  "  if  they  do  not  consent  to  give 
you  your  post  rank,  we  must  oppose  them  in 
this  grant  they  seem  so  anxious  to  clutch.  I 
have  the  command  of  one  vote  in  the  lower 
house,  and  by  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  hope 
to  see  you  there  ready  to  back  up  your  own 
interest.  The  new  writ  will  be  applied  for  to- 
night." 

"  Anything  for  a  quiet  life,"  answered  Cur- 
lew, yawning;  "'gad,  I  was  as  sick  of  the 
sea  as  I  was  formerly  sea  sick.  If  I  could  get 
my  step,  so  that  those  beneath  me  could  not 
pass  me,  then  there  would  be  some  little  satis- 
faction in  hearing  of  the  death  of  older  officers, 
and  the  promotion  of  others ;  the  latter  pushing 
you  up  the  list,  as  the  elderly  gentlemen  consider- 
ately make  way  for  you.  I  cannot  endure  a  parcel 
of  upstart  fellows,  who  never  had  either  father 
or  mother,  yet  were  born  somehow,  getting  the 
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start  of  us  from  some  lucky  circumstance,  like 
that  fellow  Bowling,  with  whom  I  sailed  from 
the  Cape  in  the  very  dirty  gun-brig  to  which  I 
was  appointed.  He  stands  in  by  accident  to- 
wards Martinique;  he  sees  Sir  John  Jervis's 
fleet,  runs  in,  takes  an  insignificant  part  in  the 
action,  sends  the  admiral  a  turtle,  and  gets  pro- 
moted. I  find  him,  when  I  arrive  at  the  Cape, 
with  a  reputation  hastily  made  for  some  trifling 
exertions  on  shore;  and  if  he  had  been  particu- 
larly mentioned  in  the  despatch,  his  post-step 
might  have  followed.  The  service  to  those  men 
is  a  bed  of  roses ;  they  have  board  and  lodging 
provided,  servants  in  round  jackets,  and  indulge 
in  hot  port,  and  occasionally  weak  claret." 

"  Ah,  ah !"  said  his  hopeful  father,  with  a 
smile,  "  something  of  that  is  true  enough ;  for 
when  your  service  was  short  of  midshipmen,  it 
became  necessary  to  take  good-looking  boys 
from  before  the  mast  and  shopkeepers'  sons, 
whose  fathers  thus  compromised  their  bills  with 
the  captain.  These  young  lads,  if  they  failed 
to  die  of  the  yellow  fever,  or  the  enemy's  shot, 
crept  up  the  list,  wondering  at  their  own  ad- 
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vancement.  It  has  become  requisite  to  infuse 
some  noble  blood  in  this  decidedly  noble  pro- 
fession, and  therefore  what  Dr.  Johnson  said  of 
a  nobleman  who  wrote  a  book,  and  thus  made 
authors  generally  more  respectable,  '  that 
whatever  a  nobleman  wrote  should  be  received 
with  respect,'  is  applicable  here  ;  so  any  noble- 
man entering  your  service  should  be  rewarded 
for  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  he  makes,  by  a 
speedy  advancement.  This  is  my  idea  ;  and  if 
I  hold  the  situation  of  first  lord,  of  course  I  shall 
act  upon  that  principle,  and  after  diligently  pro- 
viding for  every  branch  of  my  own  family,  I 
shall  advance  those  of  any  other  peer,  who,  by 
his  patriotism,  has  devoted  a  son  to  the  interest 
of  his  country." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  long  speech 
with  the  ease  and  volubility  of  a  practised 
speaker.  Lord  Seagull  turned  over  the  news- 
paper to  read  the  report  of  his  own  speech, 
which,  he  assured  his  son,  brought  down  thun- 
ders of  applause,  and  astounded  the  prime 
minister  by  its  point  and  its  research. 

"  Nothing  in  the  paper,"  said  the  peer,  throw- 
ing it  away,  and  continuing  his  breakfast. 
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,"  Is  there  a  list  of  the  people  at  the  levee,  or 
an  account  of  the  company  at  Lady  Harriet 
Pennywhistle's?" 

'*  Ah  !  those  are  important  documents,  and 
serve  to  shew  who  are  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  honourable  society.  I  foresee,  how- 
ever, that  society  will  become  like  the  circles  of 
water  occasioned  by  a  stone  thrown  therein  ; 
the  first  will  extend  itself  until  it  reaches  that 
occasioned  by  a  pebble,  which  breaks  through  one 
part  of  the  large  circle,  and  forms  a  part  of  itself 
inside  the  other  ;  and  hence  infusion  after  infu- 
sion, until  the  whole  will  become  so  mixed  that 
the  nobility  will  vanish  by  its  own  extension, 
and  the  admission  of  plebeian  blood  into  its  cir- 
culation." 

''  Quite  impossible,"  said  Curlew ;  "  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  will  never  lower  itself  to 
this  degradation." 

"  There  will  be  a  new  aristocracy  of  riches  : 
money  is  everybody's  god,  more  or  less;  and 
whenever  I  hear  a  man  saying  *  he  has  enough'  of 
that  which  I  believe  the  love  of  to  increase,  as  we 
learnt  at  school,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  money  itself,  I  know  he  is  going  to  rob  me  or 
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some  one  else.  It  is  on  the  principle  that 
•  when  a  man  talks  of  his  honesty,  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket,  or  he  will  take  the  liberty 
of  dipping  in  his.'  " 

"  Lord  Harry  Hardhead  was  at  the  levee  ; 
his  reputation  is  made  ;  the  elopement  with 
his  friend's  wife  establishes  him  a  lion  for 
ever,"  said  Curlew,  as  he  ran  his  eye  down  the 
list.  '^  The  wound  must  have  been  slight,  and 
the  woman  easily  gained." 

"  Not  so,"  observed  Seagull ;  "  no  man  elopes 
with  a  married  woman  who  does  not  bitterly 
repent  it  within  a  week.  At  first,  it  is,  as  Hudi- 
bras  says,  *  All  fire  and  tow ;'  but  when  the  woman 
sees  the  position  she  has  lost,  from  a  point  so 
far  beneath  where  she  originally  stood — when  her 
own  sex  forsake  her, — her  honour  is  tainted — her 
name  disgraced  —  her  children  forsaken,  she 
grows  naturally  discontented  and  morose;  whilst 
the  man,  having  gathered  the  once  tempting 
fruit,  becomes  satiated  with  the  enjoyment,  and 
grows  indifferent.  He  finds  himself  under  all 
the  miseries  of  marriage,  without  any  of  its  re- 
spectability, or  its  comforts;  and  if  he  marries  the 
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woman  afterwards,  thus  endeavouring  to  put  a 
thin  coat  of  whitewash  over  his  former  folly, 
he  marries  her  from  a  point  of  honour,  not  from 
affection.  Never  do  that,  WilHam  ;  a  com- 
fortable and  discreet  intrigue  is  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  society — for  it  is  never  a  blot,  as 
backgammon  players  say,  until  it  is  hit.  But 
to  lumber  oneself  with  another  man's  heavy 
baggage,  is  as  absurd  in  a  traveller,  as  in  a 
man  of  fashion;  —  it's  unpardonable  —  I  was 
going  to  say,  ungenerous — only  I  know  there 
are  many  husbands  who  would  thank  the 
greater  fool  than  himself  who  relieved  him  of 
his  burden." 

"  Confusion  !"  roared  Curlew,  starting  up  as 
if  he  had  sat  upon  a  hot  pin. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Lord  Seagull, 
quietly.  "  You  have  not  encumbered  yourself 
with  another  man's  wife,  have  you  ?  If  in  low 
life — money,  my  dear  boy — " 

"  Curse  the  wife  !"  said  the  impatient  captain. 
"  I  would  rather  have  eloped  with  all  the  wives 
of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  than  seen  this — " 

*' What?"  asked  the  father. 
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"  Despatches  have  this  day  been  received," 
began  Curlew,  his  hps  livid  with  rage,  "  from 
Captain  David  Milne,  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Seine,  detailing  the  capture  of  the  French 
national  frigate,  the  Vengeance,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy."-- Here  he  read  over  hur- 
riedly the  whole  account.  He  stammered  with 
rage  as  he  read  the  just  praise  bestowed  upon 
Bowling ;  and  he  crushed  the  paper  in  his  hand 
when  he  came  to  the  termination  of  the  letter, 
and  saw  underneath  that  Captain  Bowling  had 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and 
his  first  lieutenant  promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Echo.  *^  There!"  cried  Curlew—"  there's 
the  very  fellow  I  told  you  of; — shot  past  me — 
my  senior  officer  for  ever.  Curse  the  service ! 
I'll  leave  it  to-morrow— Fll  do  something  des- 
perate—I'll—" 

"  Do  anything,  my  boy,  but  commit  suicide, 
or  elope  with  another  man's  wife.  Leave  this  busi- 
ness to  me.  If  I  can  get  the  first  lord  to  promote 
you  to-day,  he  can  place  your  name  one  above 
his  on  the  list ; — these  things  are  not  so  des- 
perate as  they  look — it  is  frequently  done,  and 
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on  this  occasion  it  must  be  done.  But  you  see, 
William,  this  is  your  own  fault ;  your  anxiety 
to  be  freed  from  his  control,  made  you  give  up 
the  chase,  or  you  would  have  shared  in  this 
action,  perhaps  have  taken  her  before  the  Seine 
hove  in  sight.  You  see  how  diligently  he  pur- 
sued his  enemy.  I  must  say,  however  much  I 
may  enter  into  your  feelings  at  finding  this 
*  nobody'  placed  above  you,  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring his  courage  and  perseverance ;  and  I 
think  if  I  had  been  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
I  should  have  actually  promoted  him  myself." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Curlew  ;  "  then  curse  me  if  I 
would.  And  the  luck  of  the  fellow  ! — not  even 
wounded — not  a  leg  or  an  arm  missing,  or  a 
scar  on  his  face.  Well,  well,  it  is  an  old  saying, 
and  a  true  one, — the  devil's  children  have  the 
devil's  luck." 

Lord  Seagull  never  noticed  this  last  allusion 
to  himself;  but  being  a  man  of  some  sense 
and  discretion,  although  he  actually  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  father  of  Curlew,  he  retired  to 
his  own  room,  and  began  to  plot  political  evils. 
He  was  much  attached  to  his  son,  and  did  not  see 
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the  blemishes  of  his  character  :  his  pride — for  he 
had  great  pride — mingled  itself  with  his  son's, 
relative  to  this  promotion :  and  he  could  ill 
brook  that  a  man,  almost  without  a  name, 
should  push  himself  forward,  when  all  his  in- 
terest failed  in  an  equally  rapid  promotion  for 
his  son. 

Curlew  was  in  a  regular  rage ;  and  having 
a  black  and  tan  dog  beside  him,  he  kicked  it 
till  it  got  out  of  his  reach,  and  abused  his 
servant  till  he  was  tired.  The  post  brought 
him  a  letter  from  his  first-lieutenant,  stating  the 
progress  of  the  Harrier's  refit ;  likewise  the 
entrance  of  the  Echo  into  harbour,  with  an 
account  of  the  cheer  that  saluted  her  as  she 
passed  the  entrance;  her  appearance  under  jury- 
mast:  the  size  of  the  Vengeance,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  equally  unsatisfactory  matters, 
purposely  conveyed  to  him  by  one  who  had  lost 
his  promotion  by  the  foolish  pride,  or  more 
criminal  act,  of  his  commander.  The  last  part 
of  the  letter  was  the  most  annoying;  —  orders 
had  been  sent  to  use  every  dispatch  in  the  re- 
fitting of  the  Harrier:  and  report,  with  its  open 
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mouth,  declared  her  destination  to  be  the  East 
Indies.  Curlew  sent  the  letter  to  his  father, 
with  his  compliments,  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  never  to  go  to  sea  again  in  that  unfortunate 
vessel. 

There  is  no  difficulty  which  interest  cannot 
overcome  in  a  corrupt  government ; — those  who 
hold  their  places  for  the  sake  of  the  salaries — 
and  who  only  think  of  weathering  out  the  next 
quarter-day,  are  alike  destitute  of  patriotism,  or 
of  honour.  Lord  Seagull  made  it  a  positive 
sine  qua  non  that  his  son  should  instantly  be 
promoted,  or  he  would  withdraw  himself  and 
his  influence  in  the  lower  house  from  the  go- 
vernment. What  cared  he  for  the  welfare  of 
the  state  ?  And  charity,  that  loudly  chanted 
virtue,  began  at  home.  The  first  lord  made 
some  few  difficulties,  of  course,  more  to  enhance 
the  favour.  The  debate  was  to  come  on  that 
night,  and  the  majority  was  certain  ;  but  to 
oblige  an  old  friend,  a  stanch  upholder  of  their 
party,  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  Captain 
Curlew  should  be  promoted. 

«*  My    lord,"    said    Seagull,    "  I    have    the 
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greatest  confidence  in  your  promise ;  and  since 
you  accord  me  the  favour,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  son  with 
the  commission  ?" 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection,  my  dear 
lord,  not  the  least ;  indeed,  I  can  well  enter  into 
your  feelings,  and  share  with  you  the  delight 
you  will  experience  in  seeing  the  satisfaction  of 
your  son.  I  will  ring  the  bell,  and  order  a  com- 
mission to  be  filled  up." 

"  Another  favour,  my  lord/'  said  Seagull  ; 
"  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  favour ;  my 
son's  birth-day  occurred  last  Saturday.  Would 
your  lordship  allow  the  commission  to  be  dated 
on  that  day  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  Seagull,  decidedly ;  a  day  or 
two  more  or  less  makes  no  difference." 

"  My  son  recommended  to  your  lordship  his 
first  lieutenant ;  but  of  course  he  does  not  press 
that  upon  you  now,  another  time — a  year  or  so; 
at  your  lordship's  best  convenience." 

^'  The  writ  for  your  borough,  Seagull,  will  be 
moved  for  to-night,  I  believe." 

*'  It  will ;  and  Curlew  will  give  every  support 
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to  the  government  under  any  question.  I  pledge 
you  my  honour,  my  lord,"  and  here  the  grateful 
Lord  Seagull  placed  his  right  hand  upon  the 
place  under  which  he  believed  his  heart  to  beat — 
"  that  under  every  emergency,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, we  will  support  the  government." 

The  first  lord  rang  his  bell ;  and  a  commis- 
sion, dated  the  week  previous,  and  signed  by 
two  of  the  junior  lords,  was  soon  handed  to  the 
man  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority.  He 
scrawled  his  name,  leaving  the  parchment  to 
dry  whilst  he  continued  a  trifling  conversation, 
thereby  not  exactly  shewing  how  sincerely  he 
wished  his  visitor  anywhere  but  where  he  was. 

'*  I  have  quite  .forgotten  this  lieutenant's 
name." 

*'  Goodall,  my  lord." 

"  Who  is  he,  Seagull?  do  you  know  ?" 

Lord  Seagull  gave  an  expressive  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  which  conveyed  at  once  the  intima- 
tion that  he  was  a  man  of  no  birth,  family,  or 
fortune  ;  and  that  if  he  were  hung,  drowned,  or 
promoted,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  ;  he  had 
done  all  he  could  for  his  son — and  that  shrug 
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did  all  the  harm  the  most  eloquent  discourse 
could  have  effected  for  the  poor  friendless  fellow, 
whose  name  he  had  used  merely  to  abate  his 
influence  for  him,  if  he  could  gain  the  point  for 
his  son. 

Curlew,  being  an  idle  man,  was  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  himself;  but  when  we  are  idle  we 
carry  about  ourselves,  in  spite  of  all  exertion  to 
get  rid  of  the  burden.  Then,  how  long,  how 
tediously  long,  is  the  day ;  how  assiduously  we 
endeavour  to  kill  time;  and  how  we  waste  our 
lives  in  useless  frivolity  to  get  through  the  hours 
between  breakfast  and  dinner  I  Curlew  sallied 
forth,  followed  by  his  black  and  tan  spaniel ; 
but,  from  the  time  he  shut  the  door  until  he 
knocked  at  it  again,  he  never  once  bestowed 
a  look  upon  the  poor  faithful  animal  who  fol- 
lowed his  steps  with  an  affection  no  cruelty  could 
diminish.  He  was  a  thorough  tyrant  in  his 
heart :  a  kick  was  the  reward  for  the  eao-er 
caress  of  the  poor  spaniel,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
reproof,  laid  down  to  receive  the  lash  his  hard- 
hearted master  might  inflict.  He  crouched 
with  fear,  but  still  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
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wanton  persecutor.  Curlew  stopped  at  every 
shop ;  looked  at  every  woman  who  passed  ;  in- 
tended to  go  in  one  direction,  turned  short 
round  in  the  contrary  way  if  any  object  at- 
tracted him.  Every  shop  had  some  share  of 
his  attention.  For  five  minutes  he  would  gaze 
in  at  a  silversmith's  window  ;  the  brilliant  or- 
naments for  the  table  which  met  his  view 
made  him  half  determine  to  purchase  a  set- 
out  for  his  ship ;  and,  as  money  was  no  ob- 
ject, he  actually  gratified  that  wish.  He  next 
past  a  bookseller's  :  with  books  he  was  unac- 
quainted, but  it  was  requisite  to  have  some  ;  so 
he  stepped  in  and  ordered  several  pages  of  the 
bookseller's  catalogue,  chosen  at  random  —  a 
very  strange  collection  for  a  man  of  fashion  ; 
for  it  consisted  principally  of  abstruse  works 
on  medicine,  and  mathematics,  with  various 
editions  of  spelling-books,  dictionaries,  and 
grammars. 

The  bookseller  smiled :  Curlew  left  his  ad- 
dress, and  tried  some  other  shop.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued, from  shop  to  shop,  throwing  away  money 
on  things  he  did  not  understand,  a  d  could  not 
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require.  At  three  o'clock  he  rode,  or  rather  sat, 
on  his  horse,  half  asleep  and  quite  stupid  ;  and 
when  the  animal,  participating  in  the  dulness  of 
its  rider,  got  just  as  drowsy,  excitement  in  the 
shape  of  tyranny  came  to  rescue  the  rider  from 
sleep,  and  he  dug  his  sharp  spurs  into  the 
generous  animal's  side.  Then  he  would  gallop  ; 
and  as  the  poor  spaniel  used  his  best  endeavours 
to  keep  pace  with  the  horse,  and  was  failing, 
the  groom  was  desired  to  ride  behind  the  dog 
and  flog  him  on. 

At  dinner,  he  was  another  man  :  excited  by 
gluttony,  he  was  always  lively  until  he  had 
stuffed  himself  to  repletion  ;  but  when,  after 
dinner,  his  father  produced  his  commission,  and 
mentioned  the  cautious  manner  in  which  he 
had  gained  his  point,  Curlew  could  not  restrain 
his  joy.  ''  Now,  curse  him  !"  he  said,  meaning 
Bowling,  '*  he  shall  never  make  the  signal  to 
me, — *  In  case  of  parting  company,  rendezvous 
at  Portsmouth  !'  Only  let  me  get  him  under  my 
orders,  he  shall  see  how  quietly  I  have  nursed 
my  revenge  for  the  insult  that  gallipot  of  a 
doctor  of  his  inflicted  on  me !"  And  thus,  with  a 
I  2 
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smile,  such  as  the  devil  might  wear  when  he 
succeeded  in  tempting  a  saint,  this  nice  young 
English  gentleman  actually  patted  his  dog's 
head,  and  drove  down  to  a  theatre,  without  ever 
once  thanking  his  father. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


IN    WHICH    MOKE    THAN    ONE    PERSON    MAKES     A     FOOL    OF 
HIMSELF,    THE    AUTHOR    NOT    EXCEPTED- 


The  return  of  post  brought  down  Captain 
Bowling's  commission,  appointing  him  to  the 
Thames  frigate,  then  undergoing  a  thorough 
refit  in  Portsmouth  harbour.  Loud  were  the 
cheers  of  his  crew  when  the  tidings  were  made 
known ;  and  as  it  happened  on  Saturday  night, 
a  sphce  of  the  main  brace,  the  one  promised 
during  the  chase  of  the  Vengeance,  was  given 
by  Bowling. 
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In  those  times,  for  we  are  now  in  1801,  it 
was  customary  for  women  to  be  admitted  on 
board  the  ships ;  and  few  can  tell,  and  none  can 
imagine,  the  scenes  which  generally  followed 
the  admission  of  these  degraded  creatures  — 
drunkenness  was  the  lightest  offence  against 
morality.  The  ship  was  more  like  a  den  of 
furies  and  harpies,  with  men  made  beasts,  than 
the  resort  of  discipline,  order,  and  sobriety. 
It  was,  perhaps,  wisely  done  in  one  respect,  for 
it  prevented  desertion ;  and  in  those  times  of 
stirring  war  and  active  service,  desertion  was  a 
calamity  not  easily  repaired.  The  men  were 
the  outcasts  of  prisons — fellows  who,  in  the  times 
of  our  savage  penal  code,  had  just  weathered 
the  gallows,  and  bore  up,  as  the  next  and  easiest 
resource,  for  the  navy.  These,  intermixed  with 
the  good,  old,  noble,  generous  tar,  placed  the 
sailor  sometimes  in  a  bad  position.  To  retain 
this  heterogeneous  mixture  in  some  degree  of 
security,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
them  on  board  with  the  only  pleasures  they 
souofht  for  on  shore.     Hence  the  introduction  of 
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women,    dancing,    and   liberty-liquor ;    but   as 
for  "  liberty/'  it  was  only  in  the  song, — 

"  For  none  are  so  free  as  we  sons  of  the  wave." 

Captain  Bowling  announced  the  promotion 
of  Mr.  Gangway,  and  with  it  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment, "  that  he  could  not  himself  have  con- 
scientiously accepted  his  commission  without 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much 
assistance  had  likewise  been  rewarded  for  his 
services."  They  shook  hands,  the  crew  cheered, 
and  the  women  shouted. 

"  I  hope  your  honour  will  not  lave  an  ould 
follower  behind,"  said  Patrick  O'Leary. 

"  I  will  apply  to  the  admiral,  O'Leary,  to 
take  you  with  me  as  my  servant,  and  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  no  objection." 

''  Plase  your  honour,  I  wants  to  be  married." 

"  Married,  O'Leary !  a  man  like  you  mar- 
ried ! — why  it  will  ruin  you  for  ever.  What  are 
you  to  do  with  a  wife  ?" 

"  By  my  sowl,  sir,  I'll  do  as  well  as  I'm  able, 
and,  I  suppose,  as  most  other  people  do." 

"  It's  a  great  folly,  O'Leary,"  replied  Bow- 
ling; "  you  will  sacrifice  half  your  pay  as  an 
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allotment;  and  what  use  is  a  wife  to  you  at 
Portsmouth,  when  you  are  perhaps  in  America? 
Who  is  to  look  after  her  in  your  absence?  If 
you  are  away,  O'Leary,  the  cat  may  play." 

'^  It's  entire  botheration  anyhow,  your  ho- 
nour. Och,  it's  myself  that  s  fairly  overhead 
and  ears  in  love,  and,  your  honour,  I've  pledged 
her  my  troth.  I  couldn't  tell  her  to  box  her 
trotters  and  take  herself  out  of  my  sunshine."' 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,  I  suppose, 
O'Leary  ;  but  I  tell  you  this  spice  of  my  mind, 
which  you  will  not  easily  forget: — As  sure  as 
you  marry,  you'll  repent  it — you  are  a  fool,  an 
idiot !     Who  is  the  girl  ?" 

"  She's  living  with  me  on  board,  your  honour; 
and  where's  the  difference  between  my  situation 
now  and  when  I'm  m.arried  ?" 

"  It's  no  use  talking  to  an  Irishman  about  a 
woman,  or  about  discretion.  You  will  marry 
her,  I  see,  so  I  shall  not  waste  my  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  be  of  service  to  you." 

'*  Many  thanks  to  your  honour ;  it's  to- 
morrow I'll  be  after  being  blessed,  as  Lucy 
says.     Och,  the  blessings  of  ould  Ireland  upon 
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her  beautiful  black  eyes  ; — och  hone !"  and  out 
wentPatrick  0'Leary,withhisblood  atfeverheat, 
and  his  tongue  wagging  in  praise  of  about  as 
abominable  a  creature  as  ever  danced  at  Point. 

In  the  meantime,  Bowling  had  written  and 
obtained  leave  for  a  fortnight ;  and  if  O'Leary 
the  servant  was  in  love,  he  had  a  master  not 
very  differently  situated  in  that  respect.  Hav- 
ing obtained  leave,  Bowling,  before  departing 
from  Portsmouth,  hoisted  his  pendant,  read  his 
commission,  and  was  duly  installed  as  Captain 
of  his  Majesty's  frigate,  the  Thames.  He  de- 
sired any  communication  which  might  require 
an  answer  to  be  sent  to  the  post-office  at  Exeter  ; 
and  having  purchased  a  suit  of  plain  clothes, 
he  placed  himself  inside  of  the  coach,  and  away 
he  went  on  a  love  speculation. 

O'Leary,  who  lived  on  shore  with  him  at  his 
lodgings,  was  left  behind ;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  captain's  back  turned,  than  he  went  on 
board  and  asked  every  blessed  soul  of  the  whole 
ship's  company  to  come  to  his  wedding.  The 
character  of  O'Leary  had  been  communicated 
from  the  Echo  to  the  Thames.  The  first  lieu- 
I  3 
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tenant  was  given  to  understand  that  OTeary's 
bravery  and  talent  had  given  him  a  peculiar 
licence ;  and,  wishing  to  make  acquaintance  with 
him,  he  sent  for  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  and 
asked  if  the  captain  was  gone. 

*^  He  just  is,  yer  honour;  and  mighty  plea- 
sant it  was  to  see  him  make  acquaintance  with 
himself  before  a  big  glass.  Anyhow,  he'll  know 
his  coat  again,  for  he  turned  it  about  like  a  Jew 
what's  going  to  buy  a  second-hand  one,  and 
when  he  got  in  it,  he  lost  sight  of  himself  alto- 
gether, and  said  he  was  a  shore-going  gentle- 
man." 

"  Where  is  he  gone  to  ?"  asked  the  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

'^  To  his  own  blessed  ruin,  yer  honour ;  he's 
gone  after  a  woman,  and  I  think  he's  left  an- 
other behind,  for  all  the  morning  he's  been 
singing,  with  a  voice  like  a  mother  Gary's 
chicken  in  a  breeze,  ^  Believe  me,  dear  Susan, 
I'll  come  back  again.'  I'm  just  thinking,  yer 
honour,  he'll  not  be  invited  to  supper,  if  he 
brings  any  more  company  than  himself." 

"  Do  you  think  he's  going  to  be  married  ?" 
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"I  just  do,  yer  honour;  because,  whea  I 
asked  him  to  let  me  get  married,  he  quietly 
called  me  a  fool  and  an  idiot,  and  I've  always 
remarked  that  those  men  are  most  clamorous 
ag^ainst  others  who  have  committed  the  same 
fault  themselves." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  first  lieutenant ;  "  an- 
when  are  you  to  be  married  ?" 

"  To-morrow's  blessed  sun  will  see  me  blessed, 
as  Lucy  calls  it/' 

"Do  you  love  her,  O'Leary?"  inquired  the 
first  lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 

"  From  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart,"  replied 
O'Leary,  as  he  put  his  immense  hand  upon  his 
stomach. 

The  first  lieutenant  laughed  outright,  and 
walked  away,  giving  his  orders. 

O'Leary  went  on  board  the  Thames  to  take 
a  survey  of  the  captain's  cabin  and  the  steward's 
berth.  The  latter  was  a  good-sized  cabin  on  the 
starboard  side  of  the  steerage,  in  which  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  as  he  remarked,  for  Mrs.  O'Lea- 
ry to  dance  a  jig,  without  breaking  the  crockery. 
As  for  the  captain's  cabin,  that  was  a  particular 
palace,  very  much  deserving  his  approbation. 
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The  new  captain  of  the  Echo  was  well  aware 
that  he  could  trust  many  of  his  men  on  shore. 
It  was  an  honour  to  belong  to  the  Echo;  and 
all  the  women  (those  women  make  a  man's  fame) 
cheered  the  seamen  of  the  gallant  httle  craft, 
and  were  all  anxious  to  be  noticed  by  them. 
Whether  this  arose  from  admiration  of  their  bra- 
very, or  a  knowledge  of  their  probable  amount 
of  prize-money,  is  difl5cult  to  determine.  Worldly 
aggrandisement,  or  the  increased  possession  of 
wealth,  is  very  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  all. 
About  twenty  men  had  permission  to  go  on  shore 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  before  they  were 
landed  they  were  all  mustered  on  deck.  They 
were  fine,  hardy  fellows ;  complexions  as  dark  as 
mahogany;  most  undeniable  tails;  the  front 
hair  in  curls;  neck  exposed;  long-quartered 
shoes ;  and  with  enough  canvass  in  their  inex- 
pressibles to  capsize  a  jolly-boat.  Every  man's 
cheek  seemed  as  if  he  put  an  apple  in  his  mouth, 
the  quid  being  a  never-faihng  companion.  They 
all  wore  stockings  ;  but  as  to  gloves.  Jack  would 
as  soon  think  of  dipping  his  feet  in  wooden 
shoes,  as  his  hands  in  leather. 

Patrick  O'Leary  met  them  as   they  landed. 
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Lucy  was  too  modest  to  be  looked  at  before  her 
marriage,  but  supper  was  prepared  at  the  Tar 
Ashore  ;  and  to  that "  illegant  abode,"  as  O'Leary 
termed  it,  they  directed  their  steps. 

"There's  the  hotel,'^  said  O'Leary,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  shabby-looking  house,  with  a  sign 
as  large  as  the  front  door.  There  was  on  it  a 
ship  sailing  away  in  a  stiff  breeze,  with  a  sailor, 
who  had  got  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  a  wo- 
man, waving  his  red  handkerchief 

**  How  she's  a  sailing,  Tom,  isn't  she  ?  ship- 
ping the  seas  over  tne  weather  chesstree,  and 
carrying  her  canvas  like  that  Vengeance  !" 

'*  And  do  you  see,  Ben,  they've  left  that  ship- 
mate behind  because  he  broke  his  liberty-leave, 
and  there  he  is,  poor  fellow,  left  ashore,  to  be 
devoured  by  savages.  It's  of  no  use  your  waving 
that  red  rag,  my  lad;  the  captain's  resolved  to 
punish  you,  and  some  land-shark  will  be  on 
board  of  you  before  sunset." 

It  was  quite  evident  these  jolly  dogs  were  not 
blessed  with  many  poetical  ideas.  They  never 
imagined  that  the  red  kerchief  being  waved  was 
a  signal  of  the  parting  of  friends,  and  that  the 
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grief  of  the  tar  ashore  was  for  the  loss  of  his 
shipmates. 

'^  D —  me,  if  Fd  be  left  ashore,"  said  one, "  for 
all  the  women  alive !  Why,  a  fellow  can't  stir 
an  inch  without  being  in  danger  of  losing  the 
number  of  his  mess.  What  with  the  horses, 
carts,  dogs,  men  carrying  sacks,  coaches,  butch- 
ers' boys,  and  women,  one's  obliged  to  keep  every 
man  constantly  at  his  station,  and  to  be  tacking 
and  wearing  to  get  out  of  their  way,  like  a  craft 
beating  through  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 
That's  the  place,  Tom,  where  the  trees  are  so 
close  to  the  shore  that  the  monkeys  get  their  tails 
in  the  blocks." 

"  Start  ahead,  shipmate  !"  said  a  fellow,  rolling 
a  wheelbarrow  full  of  oranges,  '*  and  save  the 
tide.    Oranges  oh  !  two  a  pen-?/y,  two  a  pen-7z?//" 

"  Holloa !"  cried  Tom  ;  "  here's  a  fellow  laden 
with  red-hot  shot  running  starn  on  to  us;  blovved 
if  I  don't  board  him.  None  of  your  pooping  me 
with  that  rewolwing  bowsprit  of  yours  !  or  I'll  fire 
my  starn  chasers  into  you  !" 

''  Out  of  the  way,  my  lads  !"  said  the  man. 
"  Two  a  pen-?/y,  two  a  pen-w^  /" 
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"  Blessed  if  I  don't  teach  you  better  manners 
than  that,  any  how  !  Do  you  think  the  road- 
sted's  only  for  you  to  anchor  in  ?  Lend  us  a 
hand  here,  Bill !"  Upon  which  two  or  three  of 
the  men  clapped  the  vendor  of  fruit  upon  his  own 
wheelbarrow,  and,  running  him  along  a  few 
paces,  capsized  him  and  his  oranges  into  the 
gutter. 

"  You'll  larn  manners,  my  lad,  another  time, 
and  not  come  shouting,  like  a  Frenchman's  crew, 
alongside  the  naval  department.  Pick  up  your 
shot,  and  make  sail  in  another  direction." 

There  was  likely  to  have  been  a  row,  had  not 
one  or  two  of  the  softer  sex  gently  entwined  their 
delicate  arms  round  the  necks  of  the  seamen,  and 
requested,  in  the  most  harmonious  voices  and 
delicious  cadences,  that  they  would  let  the  rum 
chap  in  the  gutter  go  to  the  devil,  whilst  they 
went  to  the  Tar  Ashore. 

There  arrived,  the  voices  soon  grew  more  cla- 
morous, as  the  pipes  and  tobacco  were  more 
furiously  smoked.  They  sat  in  a  cloud  ;  and 
very  soon  all  hands  were  singing  a  chorus,  the 
women  were  dancing,  and  the  fiddler  scraping. 
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O'Leary  was  not  addicted  to  drunkenness,  but  it 
was  hard  to  refuse  his  messmates  and  shipmates 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  to  the  success  of  Lucy  ; 
who,  having  been  duly  informed  that  some  more 
of  her  sex  were  cruizing  round  O'Leary,  took  the 
liberty  of  presenting  herself  to  the  company, 
although  she  made  many  excuses  for  her  ap- 
pearance under  such  novel  circumstances. 
Amongst  the  number  of  seamen  present  there 
was  a  very  handsome  boatswain's  mate,  who,  as 
O'Leary  began  to  get  a  little  in  the  wind,  coui- 
menced  paying  Lucy  some  compliments. 

He  had  been  struck,  he  said,  all  of  a  heap 
with  her  charms,  and  he  could  not  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  her.  O'Leary,  had  he  been  sober, 
would  have  seen  through  all  this  in  a  moment ; 
but  being  decidedly  hazy,  and  very  knowing,  he 
expressed  himself  pleased  at  the  compliments 
paid  to  the  object  of  his  choice.  He  was  liberal 
in  the  extreme.  Irishmen  are  generally  liberal 
when  they  are  sober,  and  drunkenness  developes 
the  virtue  in  its  fullest  extent.  Lucy  began  to 
look  at  the  drunken  Irishman,  who  was  no  beauty 
at  any  time,  and  from  him  her  eyes  were  turned 
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to  the  boatswain's  mate,  who  seemed  not  at  all 
averse  to  the  lady,  and  when  O'Leary  was 
handed  off  rather  insensible,  the  two  parties  had 
a  long  whispering  conversation,  in  which  the 
words  "  allotment"  and  "  marriage"  were  distinctly 
overheard. 

Early  the  next  day,  all  hands  mustered  in 
clean  summer  rigging  to  attend  O'Leary  to  the 
church.  He  said  he  was  a  good  Catholic,  but 
that  for  Lucy  he  would  turn  Mahommedan,  or 
Protestant,  or  Jumper — Shaker,  Unitarian,  Mo- 
ravian, or  Lutheran. 

Never  did  any  of  his  Majesty's  seamen  make 
a  better  display  than  on  this  ominous  day. 
Their  tails  were  tied  with  the  nicest  precision  ; 
the  front  curls  were  set  to  rights  by  their  female 
friends  ;  and  all  hands,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
began  to  walk  two  and  two  to  the  church,  each 
man  having  under  his  protection  one  of  the  softer 
sex.  O'Leary  would  have  taken  his  wife  to 
church  in  the  mail-coach,  but  unfortunately  the 
driver  was  deaf  to  all  persuasion.  Once  indeed 
he  thought  of  the  Orangeman's  wheelbarrow ;  but 
that  was  scouted  by  the  bride.     He  then  thought 
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of  a  cart,  but  that  met  with  no  better  success  ; 
so  he  finished  by  observing  that  no  one  could 
deprive  them  of  their  legs,  and  that  a  walk  to 
church  vy^as  always  more  fitting  and  proper  than 
driving  up  to  the  door,  as  if  they  were  gentlemen 
going  to  dinner. 

The  handsome  boatswain's  mate  led  the  way. 
Whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  any  obstruction 
from  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  he  gave  a  pipe, 
as  if  he  was  attending  the  side  for  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  They  all  wore  white  rosettes; 
the  women  had  all  new  dresses,  as  gaudy  as  par- 
ty-coloured ribbons  could  make  them ;  and  their 
bonnets  had  as  many  streamers  as  a  ship  dressed 
in  colours.  A  slight  diversion  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  some  boys  amusing  themselves  by 
ridicuUng  the  procession  ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
fleet,  as  the  leading  boatswain's  mate  called  the 
party,  left  his  station,  and,  catching  hold  of  one 
of  the  lads,  who  had  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  a  preparation  to  pelt  the  bride,  whose  now 
modest  demeanour  was  very  diflPerent  from  her 
general  habits  and  manner,  punched  his  head  with 
as  much  freedom  as  a  cooper  would  perform  the 
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same  operation  upon  a  cask.  The  other  boys 
immediately  attacked  him  en  masse,  and  Jack 
was  obliged  to  make  the  signal  for  more  assist- 
ance. No  sailor  ever  yet  hung  out  the  flag  of 
distress  in  vain.  In  a  moment  a  general  rush 
was  made  at  the  boys.  Some  dock-yard  mates, 
who  were  a  little  after  their  time,  joined  in  the 
affray,  which  soon  assumed  a  serious  aspect; 
and  whilst  the  women  availed  themselves  of 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  assist  their  men, 
they  cried  and  howled  like  so  many  beaten  spa- 
niels. This  offensive  declaration  on  their  part 
was  speedily  revenged  by  the  boys  ;  who,  seeing 
it  a  regular  fight  between  the  men,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  relieve  their  pro- 
tectors from  the  annoyances  of  the  women,  by 
opening  a  most  harassing  fire  of  mud,  every  shot 
of  which  made  a  conspicuous  mark,  when  it 
took  effect. 

The  bride,  who  always  was  most  forward  to 
relieve  the  boatswain's  mate,  had  a  most  distress- 
ing blow  inside  her  white  bonnet,  which  half 
covered  her  face.  This  was  seen  by  O'Leary, 
who  shouted  out,  by  the  holy  poker,  the  necessity 
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of  greater  exertion.  His  example  was  followed  ; 
the  mates  were  routed ;  and  the  light  squadron 
alone  continued  offensive  operations,  by  throwing 
dirt,  until  the  distance,  and  one  or  two  large 
stones  dexterously  thrown,  made  them  relinquish 
their  exertions.  Still  they  hovered  on  the  side 
of  the  procession  ;  and  when  the  party,  dirty  as 
they  were,  got  into  church,  they  sent  far  and 
near,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  sailors, 
and  leave  them  work  enough  to  wash  their  faces 
and  their  clothes. 

O'Leary,  being  asked  by  the  clergyman  if  he 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  answered,  as  the 
curate  is  said  to  have  done  when  the  bishop 
asked  what  suit  was  trumps,  "Whichever  your 
lordship  pleases." 

"  But  which  are  you  ?"  repeated  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  Plase  yer  honour,  I  can't  exactly  say,"  re- 
phed  O'Leary.  "  My  father  was  a  Catholic, 
and  was  hung  for  that  same  ;  and,  as  I  protested 
against  it,  I'm,  no  doubt,  your  worship's  honour, 
a  right  good  Protestant." 

The  marriage  was  quite  a  farce.     A  sailor  has 
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as  many  wives  as  he  has  buttons  on  his  jacket ; 
and  not  unfrequently  they  were  married  when, 
if  not  drunk,  they  were  half  seas  over.  O'Lea- 
ry,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  asked,  "  Is  she 
mine  now,  yer  honour?" 

"Indeed  she  is,  and  for  your  hfe." 
"  Then  I  beheve  I  had  better  make  the  best  of 
my  bargain  f  and  having  arranged  everything, 
and  the  bride  having  been  kissed  by  all,  the 
boatswain's  mate's  lips  having  been  observed  to 
move  as  if  he  spoke,  the  party  began  to  form  in 
order  to  return  to  the  Tar  Ashore,  there  to  put  a 
finish  to  the  ceremony  by  a  bowl  of  punch.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  they  gain  the  open  street, 
than  a  shout  of  defiance  was  heard  from  half  a 
hundred  tiny  voices;  and  a  shower  of  mud  and 
stones  followed  the  vocal  salute. 

O'Leary  was  married,  and  consequently  des- 
perate. He  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
group,  leaving  his  bride  endeavouring  to  faint ; 
the  boatswain's  mate  flew  to  her  rescue,  whilst 
all  the  rest  joined  in  the  riot.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight — quite  national.  The  little  urchins  re- 
treated as  they  saw  a  more  powerful  force  ap- 
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proaching  ;  they  one  and  all  made  a  rush  down 
a  narrow  street.  The  seamen  incautiously  fol- 
lowed. Here  they  were  assaulted  by  another 
force  ;  and,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  good  hard 
work,  they  made  the  signal  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Tar  Ashore.  This  they  effected  ;  the  bowl  of 
punch  was  called  for  ;  and  when  they  sat  down 
to  do  honour  to  O'Leary,  the  bride  was  nowhere 
to  be  found.  A  general  search  followed,  but  in 
vain.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  girl, 
having  got  the  allotment  duly  signed,  had  eloped 
almost  at  the  church  door,  during  the  conflict, 
with  O'Leary's  particular  friend,  the  handsome 
boatswain's  mate — such  acts  of  disinterested 
kindness  not  being  confined  to  the  nobility  or 
the  gentry. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  IT  IS  PROVED  THAT  ONE  MAY  SURVIVE  THE 
LOSS  OF  A  BEST  FRIEND,  AND  FAINT  IF  HE  HAP- 
PENS   TO    BE    ALIVE. 

Susan's  last  letter  received  at  the  Cape  was  a 
suflBcient  guide  for  any  man  with  only  half  the 
energy  of  Bowling.  He  very  soon  found  him- 
self near  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Talbot;  and  a 
few  inquiries  confirmed  him  that  the  beautiful 
residence  within  a  few  yards  contained  not 
only  Mrs.  Talbot  but  his  Susan.  Years  had 
passed  away:  the  poor  penniless  boy  had,  by 
his  own  exertion,  risen  to  an  enviable  rank  in 
the   finest  profession  in  the  world.     Features, 
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then  scarcely  formed,  had  become  developed, 
and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  the  navy 
now  stood  gazing  at  the  house,  afraid  to  ad- 
vance to  meet  a  girl,  although  foremost  in  every 
danger  which  might  end  in  death. 

He  was  perfectly  aware  she  never  could  re- 
member in  the  sun-burnt  captain,  whose  face 
was  half  covered  with  whiskers,  the  once  pale, 
smooth-faced  boy  she  taught  to  read ;  and,  unde- 
cided as  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  he 
leant  over  a  gate,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  upon 
the  house,  and  doing  what  sailors  very  often  do, 
— whistle  for  want  of  thought.  He  was  a  fish 
out  of  water,  and  just  as  lively. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  morning,  and 
not  yet  eight  o'clock.  Love  is  always  active, 
always  early,  and  always  excessively  foolish. 
There  was  Bowling, — the  active,  enterprising 
Bowling, — gaping,  like  a  clod-hopping  boy,  over 
a  gate,  as  one  sometimes  sees  an  imprisoned 
horse.  At  last  he  was  rewarded  :  a  rather  slim 
figure  emerged  from  a  drawing-room  window, 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and,  shortly  after- 
wards, one  evidently  older,  dressed  in  the  sober 
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colour  which  becomes  age.  Bowling's  eye, 
which  could  make  out  a  strange  sail  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  was  keen  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  difference  of  the  two ;  and  certainly 
the  fairy  form  of  Susan  would  have  captivated 
a  less  ardent  mind  than  that  of  Bowling. 

There  are  no  men  more  bashful  than  sailors. 
Now,  indeed,  they  have  managed  to  pick  up  a 
little  of  that  worldly  commodity — impudence; 
but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  brazen  the  face  of  a 
man  who  half  his  life  has  been  wandering  over 
the  wide  ocean,  confined  to  a  ship,  and  his  only 
companions  those  of  his  own  sex,  to  meet  the 
modest  eye  of  society.  Bowling  felt  his  heart 
beat  as  if  it  would  dislodge  his  waistcoat  but- 
tons ;  he  never  had  felt  so  very  cold,  foolish,  or 
fearful  as  he  did  at  that  moment.  He  was  re- 
solved to  approach  her,  and  was  turning  in  his 
mind  how  he  could  best  effect  it,  when  a 
countryman,  touching  his  hat,  accosted  him 
with  "  Fine  morning,  zur." 

Civility  costs  nothing,  and  often  gains  esteem, 
as  the  copy  says ;  and  Bowling,  more  from  cus- 
tom than  civility,  touched  his  hat  in  return,  and 
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acquiesced  in  the  general  remark  whenever  it 
does  so  happen  that  the  sun  shines  in  England. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  my  man,"  said  Bowling, 
"  who  lives  in  yonder  house?" 

"  My  missus,  zur." 

"  Your  mistress,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  zur ;  and  as  kind  a  missus  as  ever 
broke  bread ;  and  as  for  the  other  lady,  she's 
an  angel  sent  from  heaven:  bless  her  pretty 
face." 

"  What's  her  name?"  asked  Bowling,  who, 
like  a  true  lover,  was  all  impatience  to  hear  her 
name  pronounced  after  such  praise. 

"  She's  a  Miss  Susan  Monckton,  zur ;  she*s 
in  terrible  grief,  I  hear  say — terrible  ;  her  mo- 
ther's  dead,  and  there's  some  report  that  a 
young  man  is  dead  out  in  the  Eastern  Indies 
that  she  liked ;  but  I  don't  believe  anything 
about  that,  for  I've  lived  in  the  family  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  never  saw  but  one  man  in 
the  house  besides  the  parson,  and  he  married 
missus's  daughter  that  died." 

"  Well,  and  what  was  his  name  ?" 

*'  Oh,  that  was  a  Master  Cornish,  a  captain ; 
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he  lives  out  in  that  house  yonder.  He's  just 
come  home  from  abroad,  and,"  said  the  country- 
man, trying  to  make  his  face  assume  a  degree 
of  cunning,  ''  that  ere  Captain  Cornish  does 
not  go  there  every  day  to  see  his  mother-in-law  ; 
but  I  must  be  going  to  breakfast,  zur,  my 
missus  is  a-v/aiting  for  me/' 

**  Here,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Bowhng,  *'  here's 
a  shilling  for  you  to  drink  the  young  lady's 
health.     Does  she  ever  walk  out?" 

"  Bless  yer  heart,  zur,  in  ten  minutes  she'l] 
be  at  widow  Smith's,  teaching  the  children  : 
she's  always  there  by  nine  o'clock." 

"  Here's  another  shilling  for  you.  The  da^ 
will  be  hot,  and  a  glass  of  beer  or  so  rather 
delicious.     Is  it  this  way  to  Widow  Smith's?" 

"  Yes,  yer  honour,  the  first  cottage  to  the  left. 
The  park  gate  is  just  beyond  it." 

Away  went  Bowling,  resolved  to  blockade 
the  port.  He  had  only  to  station  himself  on  a 
small  rising  ground,  and  he  could  then  com- 
mand a  view  which  would  embrace  the  road  up 
which,  to  all  appearances,  she  must  come  ;  nor 
had  he  to  wait  long  in  suspense.  The  elegant 
K    2 
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form  of  his  Susan  was  seen  slowly  advancing ; 
she  wore  no  veil,  and  she  kept  her  eyes  to  the 
ground,  as  if  in  serious  thought.  As  she  came 
through  the  gate,  she  perceived  the  stranger 
coming  gently  along  the  road ;  and  as  she  had 
to  pass  him  to  gain  Widow  Smith's  cottage,  she 
availed  herself  of  her  vicinity  to  him  to  notice 
his  features.  Their  eyes  met,  and  as  suddenly 
both  became  confused.  Bowhng  could  scarcely 
credit  that  the  girl  he  had  left  a  child  could 
have  budded  and  blossomed  into  so  beautiful 
a  creature;  and  a  kind  of  instinct  seemed  to 
have  pointed  out  the  stranger  as  one  she  had 
seen  before,  and  whose  features  were  not  alto- 
gether unpleasant  to  her. 

She  passed  on,  whilst  Bowling  turned  round 
in  breathless  admiration.  Why  did  he  not  fly 
to  her,  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  declare  his 
name,  his  well-earned  rank,  and  in  one  moment 
repay  himself  for  all  his  anxiety?  These  ques- 
tions rose  rapidly  in  the  mind  of  the  anxious 
sailor,  but  then  it  occurred  to  him  he  might 
make  a  mistake,  the  lady  might  be  another ;  his 
only  information  was  gleaned  from  a  country- 
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man,  and  he,  at  least  in  his  idea,  had  hinted  the 
belief  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
was  killed.  He  watched  her  anxiously  until 
she  arrived  at  Widow  Smith's  door,  when  she 
turned  round  and  saw  him  standing:  on  the 
same  spot,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

Very  little  were  the  children  instructed  that 
morning ;  and  as  they  gabbled  on  their  parrot- 
like repetitions,  the  mind  of  Susan  was  fixed 
upon  the  stranger,  and  Widow  Smith  had  to 
correct  errors  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked. 

One  girl  was  asked  who  was  Moses  ?  and 
she  answered, — **  The  gentleman  who  built  the 
Ark  ;"  whilst  another  made  Abel  kill  Cain,  and 
Adam  turn  the  angel  out  of  Paradise.  The 
reading  and  spelling  abounded  in  uncorrected 
mistakes,  and  even  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
failed  to  rivet  her  attention.  The  stranger  oc- 
cupied the  teacher's  thought;  and  a  vague  idea 
haunted  her  mind  that  she  had  seen  him  before, 
and  could  somehow  retrace  his  features.  For  a 
long  hour  Bowling  remained  hovering  about 
the  cottage,  until  hope  itself  grew  sick.  After 
piously  devoting  all  the  school  to  a  place  con- 
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siderably  beyond  Jericho,  he  passed  the  cottage 
and  returned  to  his  inn,  there  to  shape  the 
course  he  intended  to  steer. 

That  he  discredited  Cornish's  account  of 
Susan  was  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  yet  there  were 
some  lingering  misgivings. — Why  did  she  write 
to  him  ? — How  came  he  so  intimate  with  her  ? 
Brooding  over  these  queries  he  reached  his  inn, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  love,  managed  a  considerable 
breakfast;  it  being  quite  marvellous  how  much 
eating  consoles  love,  and  assuages  grief. 

At  noon  a  tall,  handsome  man  was  seen  gal- 
loping to  the  gate  which  led  to  Mrs.  Talbot's 
house.  He  dismounted,  and  giving  his  horse 
to  a  boy,  who  appeared  to  be  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose, he  sat  upon  a  small  stile  which  led  into  a 
field  of  corn,  through  which  there  was  a  path. 
Five  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  Susan 
left  the  cottage  and  met  the  handsome  man  at 
the  stile,  over  which  she  was  assisted.  She 
then  took  his  arm,  and  thus  the  conversation 
began  : — 

"  Your  own  time  is  expired,  Susan — the  hour 
you  fixed  has  passed,  and  I  come  to  claim  the 
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hand  you  cannot  in  honour  withhold  ; — what  I 
have  told  you  before  I  repeat  now — my  fortune, 
all  my  inheritance,  is  yours.  The  money  left 
you  by  Rosa  shall  be  your  own,  independent  of 
all  control." 

"Pray,  Captain  Cornish,  do  not  pursue  a 
subject  of  this  nature,  basing  it  upon  my  poverty 
or  my  assumed  mercenary  nature.  From  the 
instant  I  knew  that  poor  Rosa  could  not  legally 
bequeath  me  the  money  she  did,  I  desired  Mrs. 
Talbot  not  to  press  the  subject  for  one  moment ; 
it  was  for  you  to  have  acted  if  you  thought 
proper,  in  accordance  with  her  wishes,  not  for 
me  to  have  tried  the  validity  of  my  claim." 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake,  Susan,  understand  me 
for  the  future  better  than  you  have  done  for  the 
past.  It  was  my  father  who  took  the  legal 
objection.  I  had,  when  I  sailed  for  the  Cape, 
made  a  will,  which,  after  leaving  everything  to 
that  poor  departed  angel  of  a  wife,  I  left  to  my 
brother;  had  this  money  bequeathed  to  you 
illegally  been  paid,  the  executor,  your  friend 
the  clergyman — my  friend — everybody's  friend, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  restore  it  to  my  re- 
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presentative.  Hence  the  prudent  foresight  of 
my  father,  who  wept  like  a  child  as  he  penned 
the  letter,  which,  whilst  it  disappointed  you, 
protected  your  friend." 

"  It  was  no  disappointment,  Captain  Cor- 
nish ;  I  never  possessed  the  money,  conse- 
quently I  never  knew  its  valued' 

'*  Have  you  any  objection  to  make  to  the  pro- 
position I  have  so  frequently  made  ?" 

'^  I  gave  my  unwilling  consent  once  more  to 
listen  to  you  to-day,  and  once  more  to  hear  your 
assertion  relative  to  Captain  Bowling.  I  con- 
fess his  long  absence  almost  makes  me  credit 
his  death,  against — ah,  God  only  knows  how 
much  against — my  inclination." 

"  Credit  it !  who  but  Susan  Monckton  would 
discredit  my  word  ?  Can  you  imagine  I  would 
win  you  by  false  reports,  if  I  did  not  esteem 
myself  every  way  the  superior  to  this  man  ?  Do 
you  think  so  basely  of  me  as  to  believe  I  would 
come  forward  and  found  my  claim  upon  a  false- 
hood ?  I — I — Miss  Monckton,  who  never  even 
dreamt  a  falsehood  even  in  my  sleep,  and  sleep 
is   itself  a  falsehood." — Here  Captain  Cornish 
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turned  his  eyes  up  to  the  blue  sky  above,  and 
with  most  ardent  energy  appealed  to  Heaven  to 
witness  this  degradation  of  his  character. 

"  Dead  ?"  said  Susan,  evidently  quite  be- 
wildered in  her  thoughts,  *'  dead  !  and  who  saw 
him  dead  ? — who  performed  the  last  offices — 
what  friend  closed  his  eyes  ? — and  how — how 
did  he  die  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  before  that  he  was  attacked, 
after  the  capture  of  Cape  Town,  with  a  violent 
fever.  I  mentioned  to  you  how  kindly  he  be- 
haved to  me,  in  return  for  my  having  saved 
his  life  and  received  a  wound  in  the  desperate 
assault.  Have  I  not  even  mentioned,  nay,  sung 
you,  the  very  song  he  sung  ? — have  I  not  recapi- 
tulated his  words  relative  to  yourself  ?  and 
you  have  confirmed  them  as  truth  when  you 
acknowledge  you  only  saw  him  as  a  child.  Is 
it  anything  particularly  wonderful  that  a  man 
dies  of  a  fever  ?  And  if  he  is  not  dead, 
which  is  about  as  certain  as  the  sun  now 
shines,  you  have  greater  cause  of  complaint 
in  his  neglect.  If  I  possessed  Miss  Monckton's 
beauty,  my  pride  would  rather  prompt  me  to 
K  3 
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believe  his  death,  rather  than  know  I  could  be 
neglected.  One  with  such  charms — such  match- 
less charms — such  eyes — such  unrivalled  sweet- 
ness, how  could  I  be  neglected  ?  No,  no  ;  your 
own  sense  in  the  conviction  of  your  own  power 
must  overthrow  such  weak,  such  tottering  hope, 
and  confirm  in  the  neglect  you  have  received — 
the  certainty  of  his  death." 

Susan  began  to  falter  under  this  shower  of 
compliments,  uttered  with  rapid  articulation. 
And  she  remained  silent,  walking  quickly  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  leaning  on  the 
man's  arm  she  could  not  love ;  for  he  had  told 
her  of  the  death  of  the  only  man  she  ever 
loved. 

''  And  yet  I  have  no  evidence  of  his  death — ■ 
none  whatever.  You  never  saw  him  when  dead. 
You  never  witnessed  his  funeral." 

"  Is  it,"  said  Cornish,  determined  not  to  lose 
her  for  want  of  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, "  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight  you 
require  before  you  grant  me  the  privilege  of  a 
lover,  and  seal  our  union  with  a  kiss." — Susan 
started.     "  Nay,  start  not,  there  is  no  impro- 
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priety  intended.  I  feared  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  until  I  had  so  far  ingratiated  myself  as 
to  dare  to  venture  on  the  account.  He  died  at 
the  Cape;  he  was  buried  with  funeral  honours 
on  shore ;  the  whole  garrison  attended  him  to 
his  grave ;  the  fort  fired  minute-guns,  and  his 
ship  the  Echo  did  the  same,  until  the  corpse 
reached  the  shore.  Badly  wounded  as  I  was — 
almost  dead — hope  quite  relinquished  by  my 
medical  attendants,  when  I  received  your  sad 
letter,  announcing  poor  Rosa's  death  —  /  did 
not  attend  him  in  his  last  earthly  honours,  but 
I  saw  the  procession — I  heard  the  guns,  and  I 
joined  in  the  universal  grief  for  one  so  brave 
and  so  respected." 

Susan  burst  into  tears,  and  imploring  Cor- 
nish not  to  urge  her  to  any  answer  until  to- 
morrow, was  about  to  leave  him. 

"  To-morrow !"  said  Cornish,  "  that  universal 
cheat,  to-morrow  I — The  captive  dreams  of  ran- 
som in  to-morrow ;  the  sailor  sees  his  long- 
sought  lighthouse  in  to-morrow ;  the  pilgrim's 
journey  finishes  with  to-morrow ; — and  to  the 
lover's  fierce  embrace,  to-morrow  gives  visionary 
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charms.  I  am  too  old  to  be  fooled  by  such 
shadowy  expectations^  of  which  I  may  be 
robbed  by  death  before — to-morrow.  Now,  Su- 
san, now — what  avails  the  delay  of  twenty-four 
hours  1  and  in  seeking  this  useless  gratification, 
think  to  what  torments  you  condemn  me. 
Here  is  this  field — the  bright  sun  which  seems 
to  smile  upon  the  proposition,  shall  witness  our 
mutual  vows  ;  and  your  friend,  '  to-morrow,' 
shall  only  be  referred  to  as  the  time  of  greater 
happiness  to  come.  Nay,  my  dear  Susan, 
why  turn  away  from  me?— do  I  merit  this? 
After  all  my  devotion,  all  my  love,  my  hours  of 
uncertainty  and  of  uneasiness — is  it  thus  you 
turn  away  from  me  and  leave  me  to  wretched- 
ness and  despair  ?" 

'y  Cornish  was  a  great  adept  in  the  noble  art  of 
love-making;  he  knew  that  the  great  chance  of 
success  is  in  the  volubility  of  words.  A  girl 
half  overcome  by  love,  and  trembfing  with 
passion,  is  not  a  cool  critic  to  dissect  the  sen- 
tences :  the  ear  catches  and  retains  words 
such  as  love,  afiection,  sufferings,  wretchedness, 
despair,  and  a  dagger.     And  if  the   eyes  are 
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well  managed,  the  breathing  short,  the  arti- 
culation hurried,  and  the  hands  sufficiently- 
clasped,  hers  in  the  man's,  it  must  be  either  a 
woman  of  uncommon  energy  of  mind,  or  one  so 
despicably  cold  as  to  be  not  worth  the  trouble, 
who  can  withstand  the  appeal,  especially  in 
summer. 

Susan  would  have  fallen  into  the  snare  so  art- 
fully laid  and  so  falsely  sustained.  Not  that  she 
would  have  hesitated  one  second  between  Bovv- 
Img  and  Cornish,  but  that  she  believed  Bow- 
ling dead,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  endeavoured  to 
conjure  up  in  her  mind  since  she  saw  the 
stranger.  Our  guardian  angels  do  sometimes 
keep  awake,  although,  from  our  evil  propensities 
and  actions,  one  might  be  warranted  in  the 
supposition  that  they  revelled  in  sleep  and  care- 
lessness. At  the  moment  Cornish  had  finished 
his  impassioned  strain,  the  portly  figure  of  the 
good-natured  rector  was  seen  coming  in  the 
direction  from  his  house  to  that  of  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot's, and  the  lovers,  if  such  they  may  be 
termed,  were  in  the  pathway.  Cornish  hastily 
said  that  he  must  await  her  orders  until  to- 
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morrow ;  not  being  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
clergyman,  who  had  expressed  his  feehng  very 
freely  upon  the  base  act  of  withholding  the 
money  Rosa  had  left  to  Susan.  The  clergy- 
man bad  gained  the  secret  of  Susan's  love  for 
her  protege,  and  argued  much  happiness  from 
the  union  of  two  such  people — both  under  ad- 
versities, and  both  surmounting  the  difficulties. 
Besides,  he  had  seen  the  one  in  the  last  trying 
hour  of  friendship,  and  esteemed  her  character 
when  he  saw  how  nobly  she  relinquished  the 
bequest  the  moment  the  legal  difficulty  was 
mooted. 

Cornish's  horse  was  soon  heard  clattering 
alone:  the  road ;  and  Susan  awaited  at  the  stile 
the  friendly  salute  of  the  clergyman. 

"  News,  Susan,  news  !"  the  good  man  be- 
gan, directly  he  thought  his  words  would  reach 
her,  ^'glorious  news!  —  How  your  dear  little 
heart  will  jump  when  you  read  it!  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  keep  you  in  suspense,  you  little 
fairy  !     Come,  guess  what  it  is  ?" 

*^  Why,  Nelson  has  gained  some  other  great 
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victory,  or  St.  Vincent  has  added  another 
laurel,  or — " 

"  You  are  very  wide  of  the  mark,  indeed. 
Neither  Nelson,  Collingwood,  nor  St.  Vincent, 
are  concerned.  Now  does  not  your  little  heart 
palpitate  ?  Is  there  no  one  in  the  navy  whose 
honour  is  dear  to  you  ?  —  whose  promotion 
would  be  like  a  blessing  upon  you  ?" 

"None,"  said  Susan,  bursting  into  tears; 
*'  none  now.  The  time  is  past  since  I  could 
join  in  your  feelings  and  exult  with  you." 

"  Why  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?"  exclaimed 
the  excellent  man ;  "  that's  a  sailor's  term, 
Susan ;  and  why  these  tears,  my  little  treasure  ? 
It's  only  a  lover's  quarrel,  I  suppose.  He  has 
not  written,  eh  ?  Cruel  fellow.  And  you  wont 
forgive  him,  will  you,  Susan  1 — Never  !  never  !" 
Here  he  patted  her  little  hand,  and  finding  her 
tears  still  increase,  he  suddenly  demanded,  more 
than  asked,  the  reason. 

"  From  you,"  said  Susan,  "  I  should  have 
learnt  to  bear  up  against  all  misfortunes  with- 
out repining ;  and  I  have  seen  enough  in  my 
short  life  to  know  that  all  is  vanity.     The  man 
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to  whom  you  refer  is  dead." — And  here  she 
leant  over  the  stile  and  wept  so  bitterly,  that 
had  any  stranger  passed,  the  clergyman  might 
have  been  in  an  awkward  situation. 

"  I  refer,"  said  the  clergyman,  <'  to  Captain 
Bowling." 

"  He  is  dead  I"  sobbed  poor  Susan. 

"  Heaven  forbid  it  !  surely  you  are  mis- 
taken ?     When  did  it  occur  ?" 

"  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  replied  Susan, 
"  four  months  since." 

"  Four  months,  child  !  why  you  rave — you 
are  distracted  !  He  anchored  in  Portsmouth 
not  four  days  ago ; — is  made  a  post-captain,  and 
has  brought  in  a  French  frigate  as  large  as 
Noah's  ark!" 

Susan  raised  her  head,  and  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  she  elevated  her  eyes  to  the  clergy- 
man. 

"  Here,  girl,  read  this  Gazette ;  here  it  is 
in  print — they  never  tell  lies  in  print.  Come, 
come,  lean  on  me ;  let  me  get  you  to  the  house 
before  you  faint,  if  you  think  that  requisite. 
Now  don't  be  foolish,  girl,  you  did  not  faint 
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when  you  thought  he  was  dead,  and  now  that 
he's  alive — here — help  at  the  cottage  ! — bring 
some  water  !  Poor  little  darling,  bad  news  she 
had  Christian  fortitude  to  bear  up  against;  but 
the  tide  of  joy  is  too  strong  for  the  strongest 
of  us/* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


IN    WHICH     IS     SHEWN    HOW     OFTEN    PEOPLE     TALK     ON 
SUBJECTS  THEY  NEITHER  OF  THEM  UNDERSTAND. 


Susan  read  over  the  despatch  about  a  dozen 
times,  and  the  good-natured  clergyman  dwelt 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  could, 
from  nothing,  thus  gain  the  highest  honours. 
He  delivered  a  long  discourse  to  Susan,  not  one 
word  of  which  she  heard,  upon  youthful  emula- 
tion, Christian  fortitude,  gratitude,  and  obedi- 
ence; and  just  whilst  her  spirits  were  highest — 
her  hope  the  most  buoyant — she  received  the 
following  note,  which  rather  disturbed  the  equi- 
librium of  her  temper. 
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"  I  dare  not  begin  my  letter  as  I  ever  have 
begun,  for  fear  of  offending  you ;  and  I 
dread  to  begin  less  coldly,  fearing  you  might 
imagine  my  affections  changed.  I  have  seen  you 
— watched  you ;  and  whatever  I  might  have 
pictured  to  myself  as  the  perfection  of  female 
beauty  and  elegance  is  outrivalled  by  your  face 
and  form.  Why  I  did  not  rush  and  clasp  you 
to  my  arms,  you,  I  suppose,  can  guess  as  well  as 
I  can  write.  I  will  be  candid  with  you,  for  I 
scorn  duplicity.  At  the  Cape  I  met  with  a  Cap- 
tain Cornish  :  this  man  ruined  your  reputation 
by  his  assertions.  I  discredited  his  reports,  as  I 
ever  should  do  the  words  which  left  you  destitute 
of  honour  and  of  virtue.  He  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce me  the  letter  you  Wrote  him  at  the  Cape, 
in  which  he  asserts  you  wrote  for  money,  and 
claimed  his  protection.  I  am  still  the  same  I 
ever  was  :  the  same  star  which  guided  me  over 
the  Atlantic  now  rests  over  Mrs.  Talbot's  house. 
I  ask  no  other  proof  of  your  innocence  than  your 
own  word ;  and  I  want  no  other  assurance  but 
this,  'that  you  are  still  an  inmate  of  her  house.' 
I  have  leave  for  a  fortnight.  Three  days  of  that 
short  limit  is  expired  ;  but  I  have  seen  you,  and 
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SO  far  I  am  rewarded.  You  have  only  to  direct 
one  line  to  the  Eagle,  and  you  will  find  me  at 
your  feet  in  the  smallest  space  of  time  the  dis- 
tance was  ever  traversed. 

''T.  Bowling." 

The  colour  came  and  fled  as  Susan  read  this 
strange  letter.  It  appeared  altogether  unintelli- 
gible ;  the  accusation  resting  against  the  very 
man  who  that  morning  had  pressed  her  to  accept 
his  offer  of  marriage.  But  the  lie  of  Bowling's 
death  was  evident — it  required  no  conjuror  to 
unriddle  that;  and  between  the  excitement  of 
the  letter — the  certainty  of  the  handsome  stran- 
ger being  the  man  to  whom  she  had  united  her- 
self in  a  promise  of  marriage — the  accusation — 
the  treachery  —  she  took  the  usual  method 
adopted  by  all  ladies,  and,  giving  something 
between  a  scream  and  a  shriek,  burst  into  tears. 
The  clergyman  immediately  settled  that  it  was 
a  letter  announcing  Bowling's  death  :  that  reve- 
rend gentleman  was  always  hasty  at  conclusions, 
and,  like  men  who  jump  at  conclusions,  he  was 
occasionally  in  error. 

When  Susan  could  be  recovered  sufficiently 
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to  answer  questions,  the  reverend  gentleman, 
having  slightly  expatiated  upon  Christian  forti- 
tude, begged  to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  ; 
and  Susan,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
placed  it  in  his  hands.  The  very  act  was  that 
of  innocence.  Whilst  Susan  sat  wringing  her 
hands  in  despair,  and  suffering  under  wounded 
pride,  the  clergyman  had  left  the  room,  and  was 
seen  taking  a  short  path  across  the  fields  leading 
to  the  village  in  which  Bowling  resided.  His 
stick  was  seen  flourishing  about  as  if  it  were  a 
semiphor,  and,  in  spite  of  his  figure  and  his  age, 
he  was  going  along  with  all  the  lightness  and 
elasticity  of  youth. 

Although  the  rector  preached  unceasingly 
about  the  necessity  of  governing  well  one's  tem- 
per and  one's  passion,  he  was  decidedly,  in  this 
instance,  the  sign-post  which  pointed  the  way, 
but  did  not  follow  it.  Susan  was  a  pet  of  his. 
Her  excellence  of  character  he  had  long  observed ; 
and  if  ever  an  innocent  flower  bloomed  in  seclu- 
sion, Susan  was  that  flower.  Independently  of 
the  knowledge  of  this,  the  clergyman,  who  was 
the  executor  of  Mrs.  Cornish's  will,  had  formed 
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an  idea  not  very  flattering  to  the  character  of 
Captain  Cornish.  This  last  affair  made  him 
desperate  ;  and  as  he  was  allowing  his  temper  to 
get  the  better  of  him  he  came  in  contact  with 
Cornish,  who  was  pursuing  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Talbot's,  to  waste  a  few  hours  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  the  affections — he  cared  very  little  about 
the  hand — of  the  girl  he  had  so  shamefully  tra- 
duced. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Cornish. 

The  clergyman  looked  up :  the  words  had 
broken  his  chain  of  thoughts,  and  the  very  man 
that  he  had  excommunicated  in  his  mind  stood 
before  him  with  his  hand  extended.  Instinc- 
tively the  hands  of  the  clergyman  went  behind 
him ;  and  for  fear  they  should  get  adrift,  they 
clasped  each  other  with  such  firmness  that  the 
stick  was  rather  painful  in  its  present  position. 

"  Sir !"  answered  the  clergyman. 

'*  I  wished  you  good  morning,  sir,  and  I  offered 
you  my  hand." 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman,  bowing,  "  and  I  beg  to  with- 
hold my  hand."     As  he  said  this,  he  walked  en. 
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Cornish,  not  at  all  inclined  to  allow  any  one  to 
treat  him  thus,  turned  back,  and,  walking  close 
to  the  clergyman's  side,  said,  **  I  must  expect, 
sir,  some  explanation  of  this  conduct ;  not  in  a 
hostile  mood,  but  in  order  that  I  may  explain 
away  any  reports  prejudicial  to  my  character." 

"  Can  you  explain  away,  sir,  all  the  reports 
you  have  spread  prejudicial  to  the  character  of 
others  ?  Has  female  virtue  never  suffered  from 
your  calumny  ?  Has  the  innocent  never  been 
blighted  in  reputation  ?  Has  that  person,  to 
whom  you  are  most  bound  by  the  last  wish  of 
your  dying  wife — has  her  character,  sir,  been 
respected  by  you  ?  Or  have  you  basely,  cow- 
ardly, falsely  decried  her  ?" 

"  Your  profession,  sir,"  said  Cornish,  "  pro- 
tects and  licenses  your  tongue.  You  are  a  pri- 
vileged brawler,  whom  none  can  answer ;  or,  sir, 
— but  it  would  well  m.erit  the  name  of  coward  if 
I  said  what  I  intended,  when  I  cannot  chastise 
you." 

The  blood,  that  had  mounted  high  in  the  clergy- 
man, suddenly  returned  to  its  proper  temperature. 
He  was  aware  he  had   committed  himself,   and 
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received  the  rebuke  with  resignation.  "  I  have, 
sir,  no  words  to  spare.  Your  conscience  is  your 
best  judge;  and  I  must  interpose  my  authority 
as  a  magistrate  and  a  clergyman  to  stop  the 
meeting  which  I  know  to  be  near  at  hand.  I 
am  going  to  do  you  a  service,  sir ;  and  if  I  could 
do  you  a  greater,  I  would  recommend  you  to  alter 
the  direction  of  your  walk." 

"  And  I  would  recommend  you  to  mind  your 
own  business — to  interfere  only  where  your  pro- 
fession imperatively  demands  it;  and  to  preach 
*  peace  and  good- will  to  all  men,'  not  to  breed 
up  discord  and  dissensions  where  you  might  pro- 
duce harmony  and  good-will."  As  Captain 
Cornish  said  this,  he  turned  haughtily  round  and 
continued  his  route. 

"  I'm  almost  wicked  enough  to  regret,"  said 
the  honest- hearted  rector,  «*  having  taken  holy 
orders ;  and  I  believe  my  feelings  at  this  mo- 
ment are  instigated  by  the  devil,  or  I  could  bet- 
ter control  them." 

"  He  may  take  his  change  out  of  that,"  mut- 
tered Cornish  to  himself,  "  and  thank  himself  he 
wore  a  black  coat,  or  I  would  have  led  him  by 
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the  nose  to  the  next  stile,  and  kicked  him  over 
it — an  impudent,  intermeddHng  hypocrite  !'* 

Having  let  out  this  sentence,  he  began  to 
think  what  could  be  brewing.  He  had  not  read 
the  Gazette,  and  was  quite  ignorant  of  Bowling's 
arrival.  Indeed,  from  the  time  the  Harrier  had 
anchored,  Cornish  began  to  infer  that  Bowlinjr 
might  accidentally  have  paid  a  visit  to  Verdun, 
or  taken  a  cold,  moist  grave  in  the  sea,  either  of 
which  would  have  suited  his  purpose.  Cornish's 
character  was  a  mixture,  like  punch,  hot  and 
cold,  strong  and  weak,  sweet  and  sour;  and  to 
this  character  was  added  that  of  personal  cou- 
rage,— a  kind  of  brute  virtue  possessed  by  all  but 
the  sick.  Vigorous  health  is  generally  followed 
by  courage ;  ill  health  produces  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  excites  fear  of  the  most  trivial  objects. 

"  I'll  have  her  at  any  price  !"  said  he  to  him- 
self, as  he  pursued  his  course  to  Mrs.  Talbot's; 
"  and  as  for  the  parson,  I  care  no  more  for  him 
than  a  dog  does  for  his  grandfather.  Bowling's 
death,  or  my  report  of  it,  will  soon  wear  away, 
and  Susan  will  become  mine  in  the  anticipation 
of  independence.     A  poor,  simple  girl — a  child  of 
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adversity  and  dependence — money  is  the  lure ! 
— money  is  the  sure  bait,  at  which  we  all  more 
or  less  nibble,  and  which  is  the  object  of  all. 
Love  is  a  mighty  fine  word,  but  I  will  back  mo- 
ney against  all  love."  And  as  the  worthy  Cap- 
tain Cornish  commented  thus  upon  the  adverse 
powers,  and  gave  the  weight  in  the  scale  to  his 
purse,  he  arrived  at  the  shrubbery  which  led  to 
the  house. 

"  Pray  is  there  one  Captain  Bowling  in  your 
house  ?"  said  the  rector,  as  he  encountered  Bo- 
niface standing  at  his  door,  with  a  yard  of  clay 
in  his  mouth,  puffing  out  large  volumes  of  the 
vilest-scented  tobacco. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  said  the  innkeeper ;  "  and  the 
sooner  he  is  out  of  it  the  better.  He  keeps  go- 
ing round  and  round  the  room,  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage,  a  kind  of  home  circuit,  as  the  lawyers 
say  :  and  if  you  go  into  the  tap-room  your  reve- 
rence may  hear  him  pacing  about,  like  a  soldier 
on  a  cold  day." 

"  Have  the  kindness  to  mention  to  him  that  I 
wish  to  see  him." 

"I'll  do  it  myself,  your  reverence,  for  I  don't 
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think  I  should  get  many  volunteers  in  that  cause. 
He's  a  regular  quick  one,  and  answers  before 
any  question  is  put  to  him.  The  maid  went  up, 
thinking  he  had  rung  his  bell  an  hour  ago ;  and 
when  she  began,  '  Did  you — ,'  '  No,'  says  he,  '  I 
did  not!'  and  out  came  the  poor  girl,  half  de- 
mented. But  an  old  soldier,  your  reverence, 
who  has  served  in  Holland,  cares  very  little  for 
words,  without  they  are  said  by  an  officer  on 
parade.     This  way,  sir;  this  is  the  room." 

^'  Just  say  I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

"  No  doubt  he'll  guess  that  himself,  sir,"  said 
Boniface,  turning  the  handle  and  calling  out, 
"  His  reverence  the  rector." 

Bowling  halted  in  his  quick  pace,  and  drew^ 
up,  not  a  little  astonished  at  such  a  visitation  of 
the  clergy. 

Now,  the  good-natured  rector  had  started, 
determined  to  do  the  best  action  in  the  world, 
and  long  before  he  could  bring  his  mind  into 
order,  in  regard  to  the  course  he  should  pursue, 
he  had  run  against  Cornish,  and  had  allowed 
one  or  two  very  unchristian-like,  but  very  natu- 
ral, ideas  to  get  possession  of  his  head.  The 
L  2 
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irritation  had  not  decreased  altogether  with  the 
absence  of  the  cause;  nor  had  Boniface's  at- 
tempted sketch  of  a  campaign,  which  finished, 
not  iinhke  the  manifestation  of  fire  in  his  pipe, 
in  smoke,  and  the  hasty  introduction,  afforded 
him  a  moment's  consideration.  Boniface  shut 
the  door  with  as  much  zeal  and  discretion  as  if 
the  room  contained  a  couple  of  wild  tigers,  and 
the  rector  commenced  the  interview  with  a  low 
bow. 

Bowling,  who  had  ever  manifested  the  highest 
respect  for  the  servants  of  the  church,  returned 
the  salute  with  much  gravity,  and  then  waited, 
with  a  kind  of  respectful  silence,  for  the  rector 
to  begin,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in 
that  peculiar  gaze  which  denotes  attention. 
The  rector  bowed  again,  and  Bowling  did  the 
same,  thinking  that  if  the  rector  performed  the 
ko-too  and  knocked  his  head  a  dozen  times 
against  the  mantelpiece,  he  was  bound  to  do 
the  same  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  shew  his  respect 
he  quite  forgot  the  law  of  society  which  prompts 
any  one  receiving  a  visit  to  offer  a  seat  to  the 
visitor. 
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^'  Humph  !"  said  the  rector.  "  Pray  do  you 
take  snuff?" 

"  Many  thanks,"  said  Bowling ;  "  I  have 
none  of  the  minor  vices." 

"  Nor  any  of  the  major  ones,  if  reports  are 
true." 

Bowling  bowed  again,  and  began  to  think 
the  compliment  was  merely  the  prelude  to  a 
supphcation  for  charity.  But  the  snuff-box  had 
done  what  nothing  else  could  do  ;  it  had 
broken  down  the  first  barrier  of  English  re- 
serve ;  it  had  overleapt  that  everlasting  prelude 
to  a  conversation — such  as,  '*  A  fine  day  to-day, 
sir  !"— "  Cold  weather,  sir  !"_"  Probabihty  of 
rain,  sir!"  and  such-like  sentences,  all  of  which 
are  the  mere  preface  to  the  work,  and  which  the 
man  to  whom  they  are  addressed  knows  just  as 
well  as  he  who  makes  the  national  remark. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  rector,  "  to  clear  some 
doubts  which  I  understand  to  have  existed  in 
your  mind  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance 
to  your  worldly  happiness." 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  mistaken  in  the 
person,"  replied  Bowling,  with  a  smile  of  con- 
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siderable  affability.  '*  Although,  if  I  were  the 
man,  I  should  esteem  this  concern  for  my  wel- 
fare now  and  hereafter  as  a  favour  which  would 
place  me  under  a  considerable  obligation." 

"  If,"  continued  the  rector,  "  I  can,  from  my 
intimacy  with  the  subject,  relieve  your  mind 
from  any  apprehension,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my 
profession,  and  my  conscience." 

"  I  feel  very  grateful,"  said  Bowling,  "  for 
this  kind  attention  on  your  part.  Sailors,  you 
are  aware,  have  few  opportunities  of  narrowly 
investigating  the  subject;  and  when  far  away 
on  foreign  stations,  with  their  minds  occupied 
by  professional  duties,  are  liable  to  entertain 
suspicions  and  doubts,  which  their  constant 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  beholding 
human  nature  under  every  circumstance  of 
superstition,  ignorance,  and  falsehood,  might 
engender." 

*'  Very  true,  sir,"  replied  the  rector.  "  Sus- 
picions are  engendered  by  falsehood ;  but  the 
sun  of  truth  instantly  dispels  the  clouds  of 
doubts  and  uncertainties.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  a  conversation,  if  such  you  could  spare  me. 
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would  relieve  your  mind  from  great  anxiety, 
and  restore  you  to  a  happiness  and  content- 
ment to  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
you  must  be  a  stranger." 

''  I  shall  most  gratefully  avail  myself  of  any 
instruction  from  you,  sir.  In  my  early  life  I 
was  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of  your  honourable 
calling,  to  my  rescue  from  degradation  ;  to 
him  I  owe  my  happiness,  and  my  advancement. 
He  first  inculcated  the  knowledge  of  sacred 
truth;  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  be  sensible  of 
the  benefits  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
me.  I  should  esteem  it  an  honour,  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  receive  this  visit  as  one  which  might 
lead  to  a  further  intimacy ;  and  whilst  I  again 
thank  you  for  this  marked  act  of  attention  to 
my  interest,  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  return  it." 

"  If  you  will  dine  with  me  to-day  at  six,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  take  that  as  a  return  of  my 
visit." 

Bowling  accepted  the  kind  invitation  ;  and 
the  clergyman,  quite  pleased  with  his  success, 
told  the  gallant  captain  that  Boniface  would 
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direct  him  to  the  parsonage,  shook  hands  with 
his  new  acquaintance,  and  withdrew.  He  then 
went  down  and  informed  the  inn-keeper  that  the 
Captain  BowHng  was  the  one  who  had  fought 
the  desperate  action,  as  mentioned  in  last  night's 
Gazette,  and  that  he  was  a  man  hkely  to  do  as 
great  deeds  as  Nelson,  CoUingwood,  or  Jervis. 

This  piece  of  information  was  not  lost  upon 
mine  host  of  the  Eagle  ;  and  before  an  hour 
had  passed,  Bowling  had  perceived  about  a 
hundred  heads  endeavouring  to  look  into  his 
window,  curiosity  —  gaping,  prying,  childish 
curiosity — being  one  distinguishable  mark  of  an 
Englishman  in  a  country  village. 

"Well!"  thought  Bowling,  *' of  all  the  un- 
expected visits,  this  one  of  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
to  take  my  soul  into  dock,  and  overhaul  the 
timbers  of  my  salvation,  is  the  most  kind  and 
most  extraordinary.  He  must  imagine  me  con- 
nected with  Obi,  or  that  my  craft  has  got  sadly 
out  of  the  right  course,  and  been  steering  very 
wildly  ;  but,  little  as  I  am  in  the  mood  for  any 
confession,  I  will  go  and  pay  him  all  the  respect 
his  profession  deserves." 
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Captain  Cornish  had  waited  one  hour  in  the 
room  with  Mrs.  Talbot,  but  no  Susan  ap- 
peared ;  and  as  the  rector  was  seen  approach- 
ing, he  took  his  hat  and  returned  home  by  the 
road,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
for  Mrs.  Talbot  had  observed  his  attentions  to 
Susan,  and  thought  her  week's  son-in-law  could 
not  do  better,  since  he  would  not  pay  her  the 
money  which  the  daughter  left,  than  share  it 
with  her  protege. 

The  rector  walked  into  the  house,  like  a  pri- 
vileged person.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
desired  the  servant  to  tell  Miss  Monckton  he 
was  anxious  to  see  her.  She  came  down  in- 
stantly ;  she  had  been  crying,  laughing,  fainting, 
and  indulging  in  every  extreme  of  female  felicity. 

"  I've  seen  him  !"  said  the  good-natured 
clergyman  ;  "  and  a  finer,  handsomer  fellow 
never  walked  a  deck." 

"  Oh  spare  your  description.  What  did  he 
say  of  me  ? — Did  he  at  once  discredit  this  base 
assertion  ?  Did  he  spurn  the  unworthy  idea,  like 
a  man  ?  Speak  ! — speak  ! — tell  me  all  he  said, 
and  all  he  did." 

l3 
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'^  Bless  me,  my  dear  girl,  what  a  hurry  yoa 
are  in.  Of  course  I  did  not  tell  him  anything 
concerning  you  ;  I  merely  hinted  that  I  could 
relieve  all  his  doubts  and  difficulties  ;  and, 
having  gained  his  confidence,  asked  him  to 
dinner." 

"  And  he  dines  with  you  ?" 

'^  Certainly  ;  and  afterwards  I  shall  talk  over 
the  affair." 

"  Afterwards  !  Can  I  wait  three  hours  more 
under  such  dreadful  circumstances  ?  I  have 
written  him  this  note  ;  and  I  will  send  it  di- 
rectly." She  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  ride  to  the  Eagle,  and  wait  for  an 
answer. — -''  Now,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
rector,  **  I  feel  happy;  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, you  will  have  to  come  here  to  dinner  to 
find  your  company." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


IN   WHICH    THERE    IS    A    PLEASANT    AND    AN     UNPLEASANT 
RENCONTRE. 


*'  She  dare  not  answer  it,"  said  Bowling  in 
despair,  as  he  looked  from  the  window  of  the 
Eagle,  quite  unconscious  that  he  was  the  object 
of  public  curiosity.  He  was  of  as  much  value 
to  the  inn-keeper  as  a  coroner's  inquest.  In  a 
country  village  heroes  are  very  rare,  and  deeds 
insignificant  in  themselves  are  soon  magnified 
into  wonderful  exploits,  trivial  offences  are 
made  enormous  crimes,  and  the  shghtest  event 
becomes  a  nine-days'  wonder.     Happy  people  ! 
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who  thus  can  increase  pleasure  as  they  increase 
their  curiosity,  and  who  can  derive  amusement 
from  events  so  insignificant  as  to  be  lost  in  the 
bustle  of  a  crowded  town. 

"  Two  hours  gone,"  continued  Bowling,  look- 
ing at  his  watch  ;  "  two  hours,  and  no  answer — 
no  notice  taken  of  my  letter.  Cornish  may 
have  spoken  the  truth,  and  I  have  risked  my 
life  doubly;  first  by  shot,  and  afterwards  by 
sickness,  for  one  so  little  worthy  of  such  a 
venture.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  I — she  had  the 
seeds  of  virtue  so  early  planted  in  her,  and  they 
grew  so  strong  and  vigorous,  they  could  not  so 
completely  have  been  destroyed  as  this  horrid 
silence  of  hers  would  intimate.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  I  was  far,  far  at  sea,  in  my  frigate !" 

**  A  letter  for  you,"  said  Boniface ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Talbot's  servant  is  below,  waiting  for  an 
answer." 

Bowling's  hands  trembled  as  he  took  the 
letter; — he  who  could  plunge  into  a  river,  in 
which  the  alligators  were  as  plentiful  as  the 
rubbish  which  floated  on  its  surface,  to  save  a 
fellow-creature — he  who  could  swim   with    his 
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sword  in  his  mouth,  in  spite  of  the  storm  of  shot 
which  fell  like  hail  around  him — -he  who  could 
run  a  cockle-shell  of  a  brig  under  the  stern  of 
a  large  frigate,  to  cripple  her — trembled,  like  a 
man  with  the  ague,  as  he  took  the  letter.  He 
was  aware  of  the  weakness,  and  would  have 
concealed  himself  from  observation  ;  but  Boni- 
face was  curious  —  inn-keepers,  ladies'-maids, 
lacqueys  de  place,  are  always  so. 

"  I  will  read  this  letter,"  said  Bowling,  "  and 
I  will  ring  when  the  answer  is  ready." 

"  No  occasion,  sir,  to  give  yourself  so  much 
trouble ;  I  can  wait." 

"  The  devil  you  can !"  replied  the  captain ; 
''  then  I  cannot.  So,  as  one  of  the  two  must 
remain,  and  the  house  is  yours,  I  will  avail 
myself  of  the  open  air."  He  took  his  hat,  and, 
passing  the  servant,  struck  into  the  road  which 
led  to  Mrs.  Talbot's,  and  commenced  readino- 
the  letter. 

"If,"  the  letter  began,  "  you  can  believe  me 
the  wretch  you  have  dared  to  describe— if  one 
word  of  this  tale,  purported  to  have  been  told 
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by  Captain  Cornish,  is  true — I  am  as  unworthy 
of  your  notice  as  I  almost  hold  you  to  be  of 
mine,  from  the  suspicion.  I  am  living  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  is  at  present 
ignorant  of  your  arrival,  although  well  aware  of 
our  former  friendship  and  correspondence.  She 
would  not  shelter  the  mistress  of  her  son-in- 
law,  nor  dare  you  even  suspect  her  capable  of 
such  baseness.  I  have  written  this,  not  in  ex- 
culpation of  myself — that  would  be  beneath  the 
daughter  of  the  man  at  whose  death-bed  you 
saw  me  kneel ; — I  have  written  it  to  shame  your 
suspicion  ;  and  I  await  either  you,  or  your 
answer — as  ready  to  forgive  your  weakness,  as 
to  prove  my  own  innocence. 

"  Susan  Monckton." 

"  Now,  by  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Bowling, 
"  I  will  cram  the  cursed  lie  down  Cornish's 
throat.  Ah  !  I  remember  he  lives  near  here  !" 
He  stopped,  considered,  then  looked,  as  if  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the  village  and 
Mrs.  Talbot's  ;  when  suddenly  making  up  his 
mind  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  he 
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returned  to  the  inn.  '^  There  is  no  answer  to 
the  letter,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Talbot's  servant ; 
"  I  will  answer  it  myself.  Bring  me  some 
paper." 

There  was  a  bustle  as  to  who  should  serve 
the  handsome  captain  ;  but  Boniface's  daughter, 
a  pretty  girl,  was  the  quickest. 

*'  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  you  have  for- 
gotten the  pen  and  the  ink  !  Your  eyes  are 
bright  and  sparkling  enough  to  convey  any 
message,  but  mine  are  not  so  eloquent." 

"  The  nicest  man  in  all  England  !"  said  the 
gill,  as  she  ran  down  for  the  pen  and  ink  she 
had  purposely  omitted  to  bring.  "  I  hope  he'll 
speak  to  me  again — here's  the  pen  and  ink, 
sir  !" 

"  Thank  you,  my  pretty  little  lady."  The 
pretty  little  lady  smiled.  "  Can  you  tell  me  at 
what  hour  the  post  goes  from  here  to  Ports- 
mouth ?" 

"  In  half  an  hour,  sir." 

"Stop,  child,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  said 
Bowling,  as  he  began  writing.  "  Can  you  tell 
me,  also,  my  charming  little  Venus, — (why,  I 
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should  think  you  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  vil- 
lage," said  Bowling,  looking  up)  —  "where 
abouts  the  ruin  of  all  your  sex  lives — one  Cap- 
tain Cornish  ?" 

There  was  a  blush  suffused  the  girl's  face ; 
and  had  Bowling  discontinued  writing,  his  fair 
attendant  might  have  betrayed  a  secret. 

"He  lives  in  that  large  house,  sir,  in  those 
trees,  so  nicely  sheltered." 

"  It  ought  to  be  a  thick  shelter  to  conceal 
such  a  lurking  scoundrel."  The  girl  started. 
"  What's  the  name  of  his  den — of  his  place  of 
concealment  ?"  Bowling  looked  up,  and  the 
pale  face  of  the  girl  struck  him  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"It  is  called,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  faltering, 
''  Woodside  Hall." 

"  Woodside  Hall,  is  it?  Now,  child,  get  me 
a  light  and  some  sealing-wax,  and  tell  me  how 
far  is  the  post-office  ?" 

"  Next  door,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  watching 
him  with  intense  interest.  "  Shall  I  put  the 
letter  in?*' 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  child,  I  always  do  my 
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own  work  myself,  and  then  I'm  sure  it's  done, 
at  any  rate,  so  well  that  I  have  no  one  else  to 
find  fault  with.  Besides,  this  is  as  well  kept  a 
secret." 

"  Dear  me,  sir !"  said  the  girl,  blushing,  "  I 
hope  you  do  not  think  I  would  open  and  read 
it!" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not,  but  others  might 
not  be  so  discreet.  There,  don't  be  angry  ;  if 
you  pout,  you  will  spoil  your  lips,  and  then 
Captain  Cornish  would  not  admire  you." 

As  he  said  this,  he  darted  out  of  the  room ; 
then,  suddenly  returning,  he  said,  '^  Tell  me,  my 
rural  Venus,  was  this  Captain  Cornish,  who 
ruins  half  the  county,  ever  married  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  rephed  the  girl ;  '^  he  married  Mrs. 
Talbot's  daughter,  and  is  now,  we  all  think, 
going  to  marry  that  Miss  Susan  Monckton." 

"  Is  she  pretty  ?"  inquired  Bowling,  from  a 
feeling  of  curiosity  to  know  what  others  thought 
of  her  appearance. 

"  She  is  called  pretty,  sir,"  answered  the  girl ; 
••  but  I  do  not  see  anything  so  very  particular  in 
her  face." 
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"  I'll  be  bound  to  say  Cornish  has  told  you 
that  you  were  far  more  beautiful." 

"  Oh,  sir,  he  does  pay  very  great  compli- 
ments." 

"Some  day  or  other  the  epitaph-maker  will 
pay  him  a  comphment,"  muttered  the  captain. 
As  he  left  the  inn,  he  put  the  letter  in  the 
post,  and  then,  like  a  man  having  determined  to 
do  something  desperate,  walked  with  a  quick 
pace  towards  Mrs.  Talbot's. 

The  distance  was  not  more  than  a  mile.  The 
servant,  who  rode,  had  long  since  returned  with 
the  short,  pithy  sentence,  '^  No  answer,"  and 
Susan  was  in  positive  despair.  It  was,  too,  her 
usual  time  to  attend,  on  this  day,  her  evening 
school ;  and,  resolving  not  to  shew  any  distress 
of  mind,  she  exerted  herself  to  master  her  feelings. 

'*  No  answer!"  she  murmured;  "the  proud 
man  looks  down  upon  his  former  companion. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  the  poor  daughter  of  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Giles's,  the  companion,  the  governess, 
is  no  longer  worthy  of  her  former  scholar." 
Susan  was  much  too  generous,  even  in  her  grief, 
to  recal  to  her  mind  who  he  was.     She  put  on 
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her  straw  bonnet,  threw  a  shawl  carelessly  over 
her  shoulder,  and  walked  towards  the  cottage 
where  her  pupils  assembled.  As  she  shut  the 
gate,  she  saw  Bowling  descending  a  hill.  He 
was  coming  along  with  quick  strides  ;  his  head 
down;  and  every  motion  betokening  hurry  and 
impatience.  She  felt  a  chilling  heaviness  of 
heart,  a  suffocating  sickness,  such  as  timid  men 
experience  when  they  rise  to  speak  in  company 
for  the  first  time.  She  had  a  difficult  part  to 
perform — that  of  an  acknowledged  admirer  of 
one  she  had  never  seen  for  years,  and  never 
known  but  as  a  boy,  under  the  influence  of  a 
love  that  liad  grown  with  her  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  her  age.  She  could  not  but 
admire  the  man  who  had  exhibited  towards  her 
so  many  noble  qualities;  who  had  forced  him- 
self, through  all  the  difficulties  of  life,  to  a  posi- 
tion which  is  the  safe  landing  to  the  highest 
honours  of  his  profession.  '^  How  would  he 
meet  her?''  flashed  across  her  mind  ;  for  he  had 
not  deigned  to  answer  her  letter.  Suddenly  she 
thought  her  appearance  at  the  gate  might  be 
indehcate ;  and  as  she  half  resolved  to  re-enter 
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the  house,  she  saw  Bowling  was  running  towards 
her.  She  trembled  as  she  leaned  against  the 
gate ;  her  head  seemed  turning  with  giddiness  ; 
and  before  she  could  master  herself,  the  gallant 
sailor  had  seized  her  hand,  and,  caring  little  for 
all  the  world  or  its  usages,  snatched  the  first  kiss 
ever  imprinted  by  man  upon  her  rosy  lips.  No- 
thino^  can  be  more  delio;htful  than  the  conviction 
expressed  in  the  song — 

"  To  know  that  I  sighed  upon  innocent  lips, 

Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by  any  but  mine  ;'* 

and  if  there  is  one  drop  of  sweetness  in  the  cup, 
almost  overflowing  with  bitterness,  which  each 
man  has  presented  to  him  at  his  birth,  and  which 
is  rarely  thoroughly  drained  even  at  the  last 
moment  of  existence,  it  is  when  two  hearts  beat 
in  unison,  and  the  breath  is  thus  deliciously  min- 
gled in  thorough  confidence  and  true  affection. 
Bowling  clasped  her  hands  in  his ;  he  looked  at 
her  without  speaking,  and  trembled  with  emo- 
tion ; — his  first  indistinct  articulation  was,  "  God 
bless  you,  dearest  Susan !"  The  barrier  was 
broken   down;    the   first  words   were   scarcely 
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uttered  ere  a  torrent  followed,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  was  firmly  responded  to. 

"  Time,"  said  Bowling,  who  was  first  master 
of  himself,  "  has  perfected  the  beautiful  work 
that  I  beheld  only  in  an  immature  state  in  my 
infancy,  leaving  me  every  feature  of  my  former 
benefactress,  though  infinitely  more  lovely  and 
loveable;  and  in  that  gentle  smile  I  see  the  heart 
is  soft  and  kind  as  ever." 

Susan  could  not  speak,  but  in  a  continued 
pressure  of  the  hand  she  held  acknowledged  her 
gratitude.  ^^  Come,  dearest  !"  exclaimed  her 
lover,  fondly,  "  I  must  hear  from  those  dear,  rosy 
lips  forgiveness  of  my  treasonable  thoughts.  I 
must  catch  each  thrilling  sound  in  that  long 
sighed  for  confession  that  my  love  is  warmly 
received ,  and  that  this  dear  hand  and  that  beating 
heart  are  to  be  mine  for  ever." 

"It  was  but  this  morning  I  heard  of  your 
death  ;  and  now  the  certainty  of  the  falsehood 
and  your  sudden  appearance  have  so  confused  me, 
that  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say  or  what  I  do." 

"  And  yet  you  must  endeavour  to  recover 
yourself,  my  dear  Susan,  to  allow  me  to  make 
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the  most  of  my  short  leave  of  absence,  which 
may  be  cut  much  shorter  from  circumstances. 
In  ten  days  time  I  must  be  at  Portsmouth — per- 
haps ordered  to  some  distant  country.  We 
have  much  to  arrange,  and  much  of  importance 
to  discuss  ;  and  first  of  all — " 

"  Stop,"  said  Susan;  "  I  feel  I  can  now  speak 
without  suffocation.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  for  you  to  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  to 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  am  so  deeply  indebted. 
She  is  aware  of  our  correspondence,  and  I  should 
ill  discharge  the  respect  I  owe  to  her,  if  I  did 
not  instantly  present  you  ;  so  my  school  must 
excuse  me  this  afternoon." 

Bowling  opened  the  gate,  and,  taking  her 
hand,  led  her  towards  the  house.  He  again 
urged  upon  her  the  necessity  of  her  forgiveness, 
in  his  having  for  one  second  beUeved  the  report 
of  Cornish.  In  the  conversation  about  him  that 
ensued,  he  was  much  astonished  at  the  light 
reception  he  had  given  to  the  news  of  his  wife's 
death,  but  never  mentioned  his  name  with  any 
rancour.  All  ill-feeling  seemed  obliterated  from 
his  mind  in  the  presence  of  his  Susan  ;  and  he 
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approached  the  house,  pleased  to  find  she  had 
been  the  inmate  of  a  habitation  of  such  pre- 
tensions. He  was  placed  in  a  small  room  whilst 
Susan  prepared  Mrs.  Talbot  for  his  reception, 
who  received  him  with  all  the  kindness  of  a 
parent;  and  question  after  question  followed 
from  the  curious  lips  of  Susan.  Mrs.  Talbot 
w^as  charmed  with  the  sailor.  There  was  a 
manly  frankness  about  him  which  seemed  to 
scorn  deception.  He  answered  every  question 
without  hesitation,  but  modestly  forgetting,  in 
all  accounts  of  his  exploits  to  name  himself  as 
the  principal  actor.  Some  few  minutes  elapsed, 
when  Mrs.  Talbot  left  the  room,  and  the  lovers 
were  again  together.  How  rapidly  time  flies 
when  love  is  the  theme,  and  happiness  is  at 
hand  1  But  oh !  how  it  lingers,  in  pain  and 
misery  ! 

a  Why,  as  I  live !"  said  Bowling,  "  it  is  more 
than  five  o'clock,  and  I  have  to  dine  with  the 
rector." 

*'  You  will  dine  nowhere  but  here,  my  gallant 
captain.  I  will  not  cede  my  right  to  you.  This 
is  my  kingdom  ;  here  I  command." 
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*^  But  that  good  man,  dear  Susan,  is  anxious 
for  my  everlasting  happiness,  and  I  made  a  pro- 
mise to  avail  myself  of  his  kind  invitation, 
which  I  cannot  evade." 

"That  is  easily  managed,''  she  replied.  Su- 
san left  the  room,  and  returned  in  an  instant ;  a 
servant  was  despatched  for  the  rector,  to  dine  at 
Mrs.  Talbot's.  Great  was  the  laughter  when 
the  explanation  about  the  rector's  visit  was  given. 
Bowling  believed  it  to  have  arisen  from  a  zeal  in 
his  holy  office,  by  which  his  eternal  happiness 
was  to  be  insured. 

"  I  must  return  to  dress,  Susan ;  I  cannot 
present  myself  thus  to  Mrs.  Talbot.  It  will  not 
take  me  half  an  hour  to  go  and  return  ;  we 
sailors  are  quick  at  shifting  sails." 

"  Can  you  ride,  Thomas  ?" 

"  I  can  ride  a  spanker-boom,  or  get  on  the  horse- 
rope,  as  well  as  any  man  ;  but  to  ride  a  horse  I 
beheve  I  should  shew  myself  a  thorough  seaman, 
and  all  my  hope  would  be  in  holding  on  by  the 
mane  /" 

Susan  laughed,  and  despatched  him.  She 
had  no  idea  that  Cornish  was  to  dine  there,  or 
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perhaps  she  would  have  relinquished  her  own 
pleasure  rather  than  place  her  lover  in  so  awk- 
ward a  position ;  but  to  her  horror  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Cornish  coming  up  the  private 
walk,  and  at  once  perceived  the  painful  dilemma 
in  which  both  parties  would  be  placed.  She  had 
refrained  from  speaking  to  Bowling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  reported  death,  and  still  more  on  the 
open,  unqualified  admission  of  Cornish's  love. 
She  trusted,  however,  to  the  good-natured  rec- 
tor to  keep  down  the  effervescence  of  any  ebul- 
litions of  temper  the  young  men  might  be  dis- 
posed to  betray. 

Cornish,  as  a  privileged  person,  walked  in 
without  much  ceremony.  He  had  been  busily 
employed  in  assuaging  the  griefs  of  some  parish- 
ioners; he  had  visited  the  sick  and  the  afflicted, 
and  relieved  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  He 
was  in  a  particularly  benevolent  mood,  and 
much  inclined  to  meet  with  some  reward  from 
Susan,  for  whose  particular  ear  this  string  of 
falsehoods  was  intended,  although  he  directed 
the  words  to  Mrs.  Talbot. 

Of  all  the  quiet,  domestic  creatures,  unsuspi- 
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cious  of  all  intrigue,  and  almost  unsophisticated 
in  manners,  Mrs.  Talbot  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  so  in  England.  She  had  secluded  herself 
from  the  world,  and  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
scandal  industriously  circulated  in  the  village 
near  which  she  Hved .  Occasionally  an  intruding 
servant  would  endeavour  to  make  her  unhappy, 
by  repeating  conversations  said  to  have  been 
overheard,  the  purport  of  which  detracted  from 
the  character  of  Cornish.  She  believed  him  an 
upright  man,  who  had  partially  sacrificed  himself 
to  gratify  the  dying  wish  of  her  daughter ;  and 
she  exonerated  him  from  any  feeling  of  disho- 
nesty in  withholding  the  sum  left  by  Rosa  to 
Susan.  As  the  deed  was  illegal  (and  no  one 
could  conscientiously  sanction  that  which  was 
not  according  to  law),  she  was  satisfied  with 
every  word  he  uttered,  and,  as  Cornish  was  des- 
tined to  inherit  her  wealth,  regarded  him  in  the 
light  of  a  son  rather  than  a  nephew.  Her  attach- 
ment to  Susan  had  increased  since  her  daugh- 
ter's death  ;  for  that  amiable  girl  had  contributed 
much  to  wean  Mrs.  Talbot  from  the  melancholy 
which   first  assailed  her,  and  she   saw  in  the 
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former  companion  of  her  daughter  an  exemplary 
person,  devoted  to  herself,  contented  in  her  situa- 
tion, and  respected  by  all  around  her. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock,  and  the  punctuality  of 
the  house  was  necessarily  a  little  overthrown. 
The  clergyman,  whose  residence  was  near  at 
hand,  had  arrived;  and  Susan  had  endeavoured 
to  withdraw  him  to  the  window,  in  order  to  make 
him  comprehend  the  difficult  part  he  had  to 
play,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Captain  Bow- 
ling was  announced.  Bowling,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  usages  of  society,  walked  first  to 
Mrs.  Talbot,  who  welcomed  him  kindly,  and 
extended  her  hand  to  him.  He  then  turned  to 
Susan,  and  with  more  familiarity  accosted  her. 

The  clergyman  was  the  next,  to  whom  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  apparent  rudeness,  but  whose  kind 
face  indicated  an  overflowing  of  happiness.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  stranger,  and  in  an  instant  he 
drew  himself  up  to  the  strictest  etiquette  of  Eng- 
lish society,  and  bowed  stiffly  and  formally. 

"  Captain  Bowling,"  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  "allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Captain  Cornish."  The 
bow  was  repeated  on  both  sides,  but  neither  had 
M  2 
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the  extreme  duplicity  to  say,  "  Happy  to  resume 
our  acquaintance.'' 

Bowling  easily  mastered  his  first  surprise. 
He  had  been  accustomed,  half  his  life,  to  sur- 
prises: and  the  first  brush  being  over,  he  was 
calm  and  collected.  Not  so  Cornish :  he  felt 
evidently  confused.  He  saw  his  hopes  bhghted 
in  a  moment ;  the  morning's  falsehood  was  com- 
pletely contradicted ;  and  he  of  whom  he  had 
often  spoken  so  slightingly  stood  before  him,  his 
apparently  very  dangerous  rival.  During  the 
schooling,  then  in  operation,  of  each  other's 
mind,  so  as  to  conduct  their  behaviour  with  de- 
corum, the  dinner  was  announced.  Bowling,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  took  Susan ;  the  clergyman 
laid  claim  to  the  widow,  in  right  of  his  age  and 
profession ;  and  Captain  Cornish  brought  up 
the  rear,  thinking  within  himself  that  he  was  in 
for  about  as  pleasant  a  party  as  he  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  faced  in  his  life.  But  he  resolved 
to  see  it  out,  not  at  all  disposed  to  cultivate  any 
friendly  feeling  towards  Bowhng,  whom  he  most 
ardently  hated,  and  resolved  to  dethrone  from 
his  present  enviable  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  AN  OPINION  UPON  EATING  AND 
DRINKING;  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH;  A 
LOVE-SCENE  ;  AND  A  SONG  ;  WITH  SOME  ADVICE  AS 
TO  THE  BEST  HOURS  OF  MAKING  LOVE. 

A  DINNER  in  a  country  house,  without  there 
are  plenty  of  people  who  are  acquainted  with 
each  other,  is  generally  the  dullest  thing  in  the 
world.  Such  an  entertainment  is  a  sufficient 
punishment  for  four  years  of  continual  sinning, 
and  in  Catholic  countries  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  penance  of  sufficient  power  to  remove  a 
whole  peck  of  purgatorial  punishments.  Oh, 
that  everlasting  conversation  upon  turnips  and 
mangel  wurzel — the  animated  discussion  upon 
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the  last  new  system  of  draining — or  the  scientific 
display,  upon  a  method  equally  novel,  of  cutting 
and  grafting  !  Fortunately,  Bowling  was  relieved 
from  such  irksome  and  unprofitable  discourse  ; 
neither  was  he  burthened  with  political  discus- 
sions. He  was  called  forward  to  relate  the  wonders 
of  the  deep ;  and,  like  a  second  Othello,  to  win 
the  fair  maid  by  the  modest  recital  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  he  had  faced  and  overcome. 
IMever  was  Cornish  before  at  such  a  discount. 
His  brilliant  display  of  the  tremendous  courage 
exemplified  at  the  taking  of  the  Cape  was  sadly 
diminished  by  the  plain,  straightforward  account 
of  Bowling;  and  the  clergyman,  quite  in  raptures 
with  his  manly  character,  urged  him  to  the  reci- 
tal of  the  capture  of  the  frigate.  This  was  told 
with  that  becoming  liberality  towards  every  one 
who  had  in  any  way  assisted  in  his  success, 
which  a  generous  mind  is  sure  to  display.  In- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  was  this  feeling  carried 
in  the  present  instance,  that  when  the  tale  was 
told,  an  uninformed  listener  would  have  believed 
that  Bowling,  instead  of  being  the  leader, 
the  planner,  and  the  executor  of  this  glorious 
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achievement,  was  merely  a  participator  in  the 
action. 

"  Why,  Cornish,"  said  the  good-natured  rec- 
tor, "  I  have  never  seen  you  so  silent  before. 
Come,  join  Captain  Bowling  and  myself  in  a 
glass  of  wine." 

There  was  no  refusing.  Bowling  filled  his 
glass;  he  bowed  elegantly  to  Cornish,  and  then 
to  the  rector ;  and  with  some  degree  of  absurdity, 
which  on  other  occasions  would  have  passed  off 
unremarked,  he  first  put  his  lips  to  the  glass 
without  touching  the  wine,  and  then  drained 
every  drop.  Cornish,  whose  character  naturally 
made  him  suspicious,  watched  him  narrowly, 
and  gave  to  this  act  an  interpretation  of  a  hostile 
character. 

Bowling,  wilUng  to  turn  the  conversation  from 
himself,  made  some  inquiries  relative  to  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  rector,  willing  to  let 
Cornish  exhibit  before  the  stranger,  endeavoured 
to  call  him  into  the  field.  But  Cornish  merely 
answered  generally,  or  in  reference  to  some  par- 
ticular family :  he  always  addressed  himself  to 
Mrs.  Talbot  or  the  rector. 

Bowling   found  time   to  express   many  civil 
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things  to  Susan,  whose  appetite  was  entirely- 
gone,  and  who  apprehended  some  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  Cornish,  whose  handsome  face  was 
twisted  into  that  Satanic  countenance  which 
mortified  pride  and  revenge  ever  assume. 

The  dinner-party  was  got  through  somehow. 
Occasionally  there  was  a  dead  silence;  then 
came  an  attempt  to  rally  conversation,  which 
died  away  with  the  words  which  attempted  it; 
and  when  the  ladies  withdrew,  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
desired  Cornish  to  do  the  honours  of  her  house, 
Susan  looked  at  Bowling  with  an  eye  full  of  the 
imploring  hope  that  he  would  be  discreet.  He 
needed  not  the  hint;  he  was  naturally  cautious 
and  reserved,  and  was  now  doubly  so,  being  in 
an  enemy's  country,  although  not  exactly  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

The  rector  proposed  the  health  of  the  ladies ; 
and  after  expatiating  upon  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
Talbot,  spoke  of  her  as  a  kind  mother. 

'*  Surely,"  said  Bowling  to  the  rector,  "  Mrs. 
Talbot  has  no  children  !"  At  this  moment  Bow- 
ling's mind  was  distracted  from  the  information 
the  countryman  had  given  him  in  the  morning. 

"  None  at  present ;   but  you  must  be  aware 
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that  Captain  Cornish's  wife  was  a  Miss  Talbot. 
She  was  a  suffering  saint;  and  had  she  outlived 
the  cruel  disease  that  overcame  her,  he  would 
have  had,  as  his  partner  throuojh  life,  the  best 
companion  and  truest  friend  man  ever  had." 

Bowling,  with  all  the  manly  feeling  of  his  na- 
ture, forgot  his  animosity  in  the  grief  he  might 
have  occasioned,  and  for  the  first  time  actually 
addressed  him.  ^*  I  regret,  sir,"  he  began,  *^  that 
my  foolish  curiosity  should  have  occasioned  you 
the  slightest  uneasiness;  and  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  me  for  having  unintentionally  intruded 
a  subject,  for  which  my  ignorance  must  be  held 
responsible."  Cornish  bowed,  but  the  rector 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  reply. 

''  The  common  fate  of  us  all,  sir,"  he  observed  ; 
"  and  although  no  man  can  sufficiently  master  his 
feelings  to  repress  them  entirely,  he  best  shews 
his  confidence  in  his  God  who  bows,  and  we 
must  bow,  with  submission  to  the  blow.  Our 
earthly  trials  past,  the  hope  of  a  better  hereafter 
prevails;  and  those  who  have  marked  with  atten- 
tion each  passing  day  of  existence  know  how 
very  little  there  is  to  regret  in  leaving  this  life." 
M  3 
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"  And  yet,  sir,"  said  Bowling,  ''  we  have  all 
hopes  which  we  wish  to  attain." 

"  It  is  true ;  and  these  very  hopes  form  the 
whole  of  our  happiness.  No  sooner  is  one  hope 
gained  than  another  starts  up.  When  you  strug- 
gled as  a  fore-mast  man,  saw  the  midship- 
man's coat  and  the  quarter-deck  as  a  point  hardly 
within  the  range  of  probability,  the  want  of  mid- 
shipmen, so  seriously  felt  in  those  times,  facili- 
tated your  advance.  Directly  it  was  gained,  the 
white  edging  of  the  lieutenant's  uniform,  I  doubt 
not,  was  ever  before  your  eyes ;  and  when  that 
came,  a  vision  of  an  epaulette  on  the  left  shoulder 
dazzled  your  attention.  That  once  placed,  the 
right  shoulder  was  looked  to.  Your  own  gal- 
lantry and  perseverance  have  surmounted  this 
last  difficulty ;  and  now,  what  is  your  hope  ? 
That  each  man  above  you  on  the  list  may  either 
die,  be  killed,  or  promoted,  and  that  you  may 
live  to  hear  yourself  called  '  Admiral  Bowhng.' 

"  What  then  follows,  when  old  age  whitens 
the  head,  when  the  film  of  infirmity  clouds  the 
eye,  and  all  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to  crowd 
upon  you,  as  a  warning  that  the  watch-work  of 
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life  is  nearly  worn  out  ?  The  hope  of  an  hereafter — 
that  hope,  which  in  your  youth  was  forgotten — 
now  presents  itself;  and  in  its  calm  anticipation 
the  pilgrim  of  life,  wearied  and  forlorn,  seeks 
repose  in  that  narrow  grave  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
But  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  one  of  those  strict, 
overstrained  moralists,  who,  while  they  warn  you 
of  punishment  to  come,  forbid  you  the  moderate 
enjoyment  of  life's  pleasures.  Many  men  call 
the  idea  of  pleasure  derived  from  eating  and 
drinking  the  pleasure  of  a  glutton — the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  swine ;  but  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no 
pleasure  in  existence  equal  to  the  gratification  of 
a  natural  desire.  Ask  the  man  who  has  toiled  in 
the  burnino^  sun  of  Jamaica  what  is  his  greatest 
pleasure;  he  will  answer,  a  draught  of  cold  water* 
And  the  food  which  nature  requires  is  a  pleasure 
even  in  anticipation,  and  an  enjoyment  when  at 
hand. 

"  Wine  was  made  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man. 
The  grape  was  given  us  to  be  converted  to  this 
use.     Are  we  to  be  forbidden  to  drink  it?     No 
we  may  drink  it  in  moderation,  and  as  long  as 
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we  neither  injure  our  health  by  excess,  nor  para- 
lyze our  senses  by  inebriation.  It  is  a  gift  given 
us  from  above,  of  which  we  may  in  all  gratitude 
avail  ourselves."  Here  the  reverend  gentleman 
filled  a  large  claret  glass  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  brim,  and,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  said, 
**  I  never  would  drink  your  healths  in  a  fluid  which 
I  thought  undermining  my  own." 

It  requires  very  little  recommendation  to  in- 
duce a  sailor  to  follow  a  good  example.  Bowling 
filled  his  glass;  but  Cornish's  remained  empty. 

*'  There  are  many  people,"  continued  the  rec- 
tor, "who  lose  the  apprehension  of  death  by  its 
frequent  recurrence  before  their  eyes.  I  have 
heard  of  the  yellow  fever  mowing  down  dozens 
of  a  night,  and  of  the  burial-service  being  read 
over  scores  at  one  time.  It  is  then,  an  individual 
loss  is  less  felt  than  when  it  comes  alone. 
Hence  I  argue,  Cornish,  that  when  Susan  wrote 
to  you  at  the  Cape,  announcing  your  wife's 
death,  you  were  spared  the  immediate  pang  by 
the  scene  having  been  familiar  to  your  eyes." 

'^  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Bowling,  as  if  a  sudden 
thought,  like  aflash  of  lightning,  had  dazzled  him. 
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''  Yes,"  «aid  the  rector,  continuing  his  argu- 
ment, and  sipping  his  wine  (for  he  was  certainly 
very  fond  of  moralizing  upon  death,  and  not  in- 
different to  the  j  uice  of  the  grape  in  moderation), 
"  yes,  I  say,  the  very  circumstance  of  standing 
amongst  heaps  of  the  slain  must  always  alleviate 
the  remorse  a  man  would  experience  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  announcement  of  a  friend's  death 
should  come  in  a  moment  of  conviviality." 

It  was  in  an  instant  clear  to  Bowhng  that 
Cornish  never  cared  one  straw  for  his  wife ;  for 
he  was  present  at  the  dinner,  and  had  shewed 
the  signature  of  the  black-edged  letter,  whilst 
the  jovial  song  and  the  flying  bottles  were  fast 
tending  to  dissipation.  He  felt  an  inconceivable 
desire  to  taunt  him  before  the  rector,  who  evidently 
was  not  over-fond  of  him  -,  to  brand  him  with 
the  infamy  he  had  attached  to  Susan's  conduct ; 
and  to  call  upon  the  worthy  clergyman  to  testify 
as  to  the  injury  she  had  sustained,  even  when 
her  hand  had  penned  a  letter  endeavouring  to 
soothe  the  anguish  the  lying  devil  was  imagined 
to  suffer.  He  sat  very  unquietly,  very  uneasily 
in  his  chair ;  and  his  restless  manner  denoted  the 
spirit  stirring  within  him. 
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"  I'll  gulp  it  down,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and 
nourish  it  carefully  for  a  better  opportunity ;  and 
yet  the  fellow  will  think  I  am  afraid  of  him  if  I 
pass  it  over.  But  again,  it  would  ill  become  me, 
the  friend  of  Susan,  to  stir  up  a  broil  in  the  house 
into  which  she  has  so  recently  introduced  me." 

Cornish  now  found  himself  like  a  lion  in  a 
toil,  and  he  determined  to  break  through  the 
restraint  by  conversation.  He  spoke  of  the  last 
county  ball ;  of  the  prospect  of  the  crops  ;  and 
although  the  rector  answered,  it  was  evident  the 
morning's  rencontre  was  not  quite  obliterated 
from  his  mind.  He  might  have  forgiven  him, 
for  such  was  his  disposition  ;  but  he  could  not 
forget :  his  memory  was  much  too  good  for  that. 
Bowling  felt  himself  uneasy  ;  Cornish  was  in 
agony ;  and  the  bottle  having  been  finished,  the 
rector  said, "  Gentlemen,  as  I  am  the  oldest  man, 
and  belong  to  the  steadiest  profession,  I  propose 
we  join  the  ladies."  Bowling  pushed  his  uneasy 
seat  from  under  him,  and  in  a  minute  was  by 
Susan's  side.  She  was  in  her  bonnet ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Talbot  was  not  in  the  room,  Bowling  pro- 
posed a  walk  round  the  shrubbery,  and  was  soon 
through  tlie  French  window  in  the  drawing-room, 
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with  the  object  of  all  his  fondest  hopes  leaning  on 
his  arm.  He  instantly  recapitulated  the  conver- 
sation that  had  just  transpired  ;  and  his  previous 
doubt  of  his  rival's  veracity  was  confirmed  in 
his  mind  from  the  positive  assertion  that  the 
only  letter  ever  penned  from  Susan  to  Cornish 
was  this  one  directed  to  the  Cape,  written  on 
black-edged  paper,  and  announcing  the  wife's 
death. 

"  Was  there  anything  relative  to  money  in  it  ?" 
asked  Bowling. 

"  None  whatever,"  she  replied.  "  I  never 
mentioned  the  subject  of  this  money,  although  I 
knew  it  was  intended  for  me." 

Bowling  most  cautiously  avoided  anything 
which  might  hurt  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the 
girl  by  his  side ;  and  now  it  was  that  the  gallant 
fellow,  who  knew  no  fear  of  death,  began  to  fear 
even  for  the  words  he  should  utter.  He  believed 
that  after  the  first  dash  he  could  get  on  man- 
fully ;  and  thus  he  began  : — 

"  Many  years,  dearest  Susan,  have  elapsed  (he 
felt   a  sudden  kind   of  tremor   in  the   arm  he  1^ 

held)  since  you  and  I  parted  ;  but,  strange  as  it  ' 
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may  appear,  although  you  were  only  a  little  girl, 
and  I  a  hopeless  adventurer,  you  have  ever  been 
before  me.  T  can  trace  in  your  present  deve- 
loped beauty  the  young  bud  of  perfection.  Our 
letters  have  confirmed  an  affection ;  and  therefore 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  asking  from  your 
own  lips  the  confirmation  of  that  which  you 
have  written." 

"  And  yet/'  said  Susan,  postponing  the  an- 
swer, as  girls  always  do,  either  as  a  compliment 
to  their  own  diffidence,  or  under  the  influence  of 
that  desire  to  teaze,  so  conspicuous  in  the  sex, 
"  you  almost  believed  me  a  worthless  creature, 
and  one  who  forgot  you,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
tliat  heartless  heathen  in  the  drawing-room." 

*'  True  love  is  always  suspicious,  and  is 
always  poetical.  If  you  ever  had  the  patience  to 
read  my  song,  you  w^ould  see  how  constantly  you 
were  ever  before  me." 

"  Captain  Cornish  says  the  same  thing,  and 
sings  his  song,  in  which  I  am  also  named." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Bowling.  "  Time,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  flies  fast  when  pleasure  wings  it ;  and 
perhaps  in  the  apparent  moment   I  have  been 
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with  you  an  hour  has  elapsed.  Before  I  hsten 
to  histories  of  songs,  or  sweet  voices,  let  me 
hear  you  declare  yourself  sincere  in  the  affec- 
tion you  have  written.  Here,  again,  I  offer  you 
my  hand  ;  and  as  I  have  toiled  through  perils 
innumerable,  and  overstepped  difficulties  which 
have  stopped  thousands,  in  the  ambition  that  I 
might  one  day  offer  my  hand  to  you  —  and 
that  day  is  arrived  —  I  implore  you,  Susan, 
not  to  trifle  with  my  affection;  and  not  as  a 
child,  but  as  a  woman,  confirm  me  the  happiest, 
or  render  me  the  most  miserable,  of  men." 

"  I  will  never  do  the  latter,  be  assured.  Cap- 
tain Bowling."  And  with  the  firmness  which  well 
became  her,  she  put  her  hand  in  his.  "  Thus," 
she  said,  '^  I  surrender  to  you  my  hand,  and 
with  it,  you  know  well,  my  heart  \"  And  then 
came  the  first  avowal,  snatched  from  the  fond 
lips  of  the  blushing  beauty,  whilst  her  brilliant 
eyes  were  moistened  by  the  finest  feeling  of  our 
nature.  Oh  !  what  is  there  in  life  comparable 
to  genuine  affection! — What  are  all  life's  joys 
and  hopes  to  the  perfect  oblivion  to  all  around, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  thought,  feeling, 
passion,  hope,  and  love,  in  a  first  caress ! 
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Those  who  have  studied  the  art,  but  perhaps 
seldom  experienced  the  reahty,  of  love,  have,  like 
those  writers  of  voyages  who  have  never  left  their 
own  country,  gleaned  all  from  the  experience 
of  more  desperate  adventurers,  and  given  cool 
consideration  to  their  statements,  and  prudent 
advice  to  after  voyagers,  which  the  real  traveller 
has  omitted.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  de- 
clining hour  of  day,  when  the  last  chirrup  of 
the  bird,  ere  it  goes  to  rest,  is  heard  ;  when  the 
herds,  tired  by  the  day's  exertion,  retire  to 
slumber — in  short,  when  all  nature  is  preparing 
to  repose,  is  the  best  hour  for  love.  The  calm 
scene  around,  it  is  said,  possesses  a  power  to  soften 
the  heart  and  subdue  the  feeling,  then  words 
of  affection  find  a  ready  access  to  the  ear,  and 
the  heart  is  most  wilUng  to  give  birth  to  tender 
sentiments.  Some,  like  Falconer,  call  upon  the 
moon,  the  regent  of  the  night,  to  attest  the 
lovers'  vows;  some,  who  liken  their  lover's  eyes 
to  one  bright  star,  amid  the  shades  of  night, 
call  upon  that  star  ;  the  heavens,  and  the  calm 
seas,  are  urged  by  others ;  but  no  poet  has  ever 
suggested  the  first  tints  of  daylight  as  an  hour 
congenial  to  love.     Smollet,  indeed,  has  men- 
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tioned  that  Tom  Pipes^  the  boatswain,  was 
sometimes  in  love  of  a  morning  ;  but  Tom 
Pipes  is  not  a  very  influential  name  amongst 
authorities  like  Ovid,  Falconer,  and  others. 
Virgil  recommends  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading 
tiee ;  and  Hafiz,  when  the  liquid  ruby  is  fast 
flowing,  pours  out  his  adoration  in  his  lus- 
cious verse  ;  and  whilst  he  eulogizes  the  luxury 
of  wine,  as  far  surpassing  in  the  bowers  of 
Mosellay  even  what  Eden  could  ever  boast, 
finishes  his  soul-stirring  song  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  impassioned  tenderness. 

It  might  have  been  the  calmness  of  the 
evening,  the  death-like  repose  of  all  around, 
that  found  a  sympathy  in  Bowling's  heart;  for 
he  never  burst  into  any  wild  expression  of  de- 
light, or  swore  by  all  the  moons  and  stars  that 
ever  lighted  the  Atlantic.  But  the  caress  was 
long  and  close  ;  and  in  that  caress  he  swore 
unalterable  affection.  They  wandered  about, 
Susan's  hand  in  his,  and  talked  over  early  days, 
of' all  the  changes  and  chances  each  other  had 
experienced  ;  and  lastly,  for  love  is  very  selfish, 
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and  scarcely  can  spare  one  minute  from  itself, 
of  the  German  doctor.  Not  one  word  had  been 
heard  of  him  for  years ;  and  although  Bowling 
might  hope  for  some  money  from  that  quarter, 
yet  it  could  not  be  worth  while  losing  one 
minute  of  Susan's  company  to  run  after  expec- 
tations from  a  dog-stealer. 

"  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  I  was 
his  son,"  said  Bowling.  "  Indeed,  often  and 
often,  when  his  wife  beat  me,  I  can  remember 
her  calling  me  a  vile  foreigner,  come  to  eat  up 
her  victuals ;  and  when  she  used  to  urge  the 
old  man  to  make  me  useful,  by  sending  me  out 
to  steal  dogs,  the  old  fellow  frequently  said,  *No, 
no,  if  he  was  my  son,  he  might  follow  my  steps  ; 
but  one  of  these  days  who  knows  who  he  may 
be  ?'  But  if  ever  I  asked  any  questions,  such 
as  who  I  was,  I  was  quieted  much  in  the  way 
he  quieted  a  refractory  dog." 

The  rector's  voice  was  now  heard  calling 
Susan ;  and  by  an  application  to  the  watch,  it 
was  found  that  the  lovers  had  remained  out 
more  than  an  hour.  They  perceived  then  that 
the  sun  had  set ;  and  they  went  home  by  the 
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light  of  the  moon.  The  old  rector  seemed 
pleased  beyond  description  ;  and  when  Susan 
came  in  he  took  her  hand,  and  said,  playfully, 
''  Employ  me ;  I'll  do  the  business  of  my  office 
most  satisfactorily."  Then  added,  more  gravely, 
yet  not  with  less  pleasure,  "  How  happy  you 
look,  my  child  !" 

Cornish  was  the  only  gloomy  one  :  he  had 
been  favoured  by  an  explanation  from  Mrs. 
Talbot.  She  wished  Susan,  believing  Bowling 
killed,  to  marry  her  son-in-law;  but  now  she 
urged  him  not  to  think  of  it,  as  she  had  ever 
been  attached  to  Bowling.  Cornish  sat  thought- 
ful and  silent.  And  after  tea,  both  Susan  and 
Mrs.  Talbot  asked  him  to  sing  his  song,  which 
Susan  had  arranged  for  the  piano.  There  was 
no  getting  off.  He  sang  well ;  he  had  no  cold  ; 
and  in  spite  of  an  endeavour  to  cough,  his  voice 
was  clear. 

As  if  singing  his  own  dirge,  he  sung  the  very 
song  Bowling  had  sung  and  composed  at  the 
Cape ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  as  the  old 
rector  complimented  him  on  the  feeling  of  the 
verse,    Bowling   volunteered  one  in  much  the 
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same  style  and  strain,  and  which  satisfied  the 
rector  that  the  first  song  was  written  by  the 
man  who  had  sung  the  last.  Time  wore  away  ; 
at  eleven  each  man  departed.  The  rector  struck 
across  the  fields ;  but  Cornish,  who  waited  be- 
hind, had  to  follow  the  same  road  as  Bowling. 
Bowhng  promised  to  breakfast  with  his  Susan  ; 
and  with  a  light  heart  and  merry  countenance, 
left  the  house  for  his  own  inn. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NAVAL  AND 
MILITARY  ENGAGEMENT,  REPAIRING  DAMAGES,  AND 
THE  UNWELCOME  VISITATIONS  OF  GHOSTS. 


"  There's  enough  of  love  for  this  time," 
said  Bowling  to  himself;  *'  now  for  a  little  touch 
of  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fellow's 
bungling  vfllany ;  he  thought  that  a  man's 
mind  could  not  reach  from  the  Cape,  or  his 
love  keep  warm  over  so  much  water.  He  is  a 
good- sized  fellow,  but  I  am  as  sturdy  as  he  is — 
with  my  heart  in  the  right  place — with  right  on 
my  side ; — hurrah  for  the  open  road  !"  And  he 
ran,   more   than   walked,  to  clear  the   ground 
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which  he  considered  as  a  neutral  port,  out  of 
which  all  was  fair.  He  passed  the  gate  and 
the  cottage,  and  having  surmounted  the  hill, 
awaited  in  patience  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cor- 
nish. 

Cornish,  on  leaving  the  house,  seemed  to  an- 
ticipate some  awkward  rencontre ;  and  feehng 
how  excessively  unpleasant  must  be  any  expla- 
nation, and  wishing  to  take  some  time  to  en- 
deavour in  his  mind  to  reconcile  the  difference, 
he  thought  of  striking  across  the  lawn,  and 
taking  a  path  familiar  to  him.  It  was  his 
nearest  way  besides,  and  one  which,  on  fine 
nights,  he  invariably  took ;  but  then  it  occurred 
to  him  his  destination  from  the  ordinary  road 
miglit  be  mistaken  for  fear,  and  if  Bowling  was 
waiting  for  him,  it  was  a  species  of  cowardice  to 
avoid  him.  And  as  to  brute  courage,  he  had 
enough  of  that  to  make  a  hero  ;  so  flourishing 
his  cane,  he  resolved  to  take  the  road,  and 
accordingly  pursued  his  journey.  At  first  he 
thought  the  gallant  captain  had  purposely 
avoided  him ;  and  as  he  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  he  slowly  ascended,  quite  sure  that  his 
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adversary  had  gone  home.  A  man  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  and  finds  just  the 
contrary]  to  be  the  case,  is  generally,  what  the 
sailors  call,  taken  flat  aback,  at  finding  his 
mistake  ;  and  it  requires  some  time  to  box  the 
yards  round.  He  sauntered  up  the  hill,  and  at 
the  top  he  saw  a  man  patiently  awaiting  his 
arrival. 

"  Captain  Cornish,  I  believe  !"  said  Bowling. 

"  The  same,  at  your  service/'  replied  Cornish. 

"  The  common  observances  of  society,  sir,  for- 
bade my  expressing  myself  to  you  in  the  manner 
I  now  intend  to  do." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Cornish,  having  quite  re- 
covered himself;  "  then  pray  do  not  mince  the 
matter,  but  let  us  understand  the  affair,  and  we 
can  settle  it  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  leave  that  alternative  to  you.  You 
have  most  infamously  traduced  the  character  of 
Miss  Susan  Monckton." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  Cornish  ;  "  am  I  to  under- 
stand you  are  the  Don  Quixote  of  England,  run- 
ning about  to  redress  maids'  grievances  ?" 

"  You   are   to    understand    in    me,   sir,   the 
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affianced  husband  of  Miss  Susan  Monckton, 
and  as  such,  the  proper  protector  of  her 
honour, — as  such  I  brand  you  as  a  villain  ! 
Again,  sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  of  affixing  to  your 
other  titles  that  of  the  most  unprecedented  liar! — 
and,  from  the  manner  in  which  you  attempted 
to  rob  me  of  my  bet,  I  may  add,  almost  as  great 
a  swindler ! — You  seem  to  stand  unmoved,  sir, 
under  these  epithets  ?" 

*'  Why,  I  am  thinking  whether  I  shall  throw 
you  over  or  upon  that  quick-set  hedge,  or  if  I 
shall  treat  you  with  the  contempt  I  think  such 
a  fellow  deserves  who  pretends  to  faint  in  a  chair 
when  he  is  to  fight  a  due],  and  has  his  coxswain 
behind  him  to  support  his  trembling  carcass." 

"  This  is  the  way  I  will  answer  that,"  said 
Bowling,  as  he  sprang  upon  him  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat, — ''  and  thus,  at  any  rate,  I 
administer  some  chastisement."  As  he  said 
this,  he  applied  a  small  cane  most  vigorously 
across  the  fellow's  shoulders ;  for  he  had  esta- 
blished a  command  over  him,  and  kept  him 
twirlino^  round.  Cornish  soon  liberated  himself 
from  the  grasp  ;  but  he  had  received  the  insult. 
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'*  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  will  treat  you  in  the 
manner  such  a  ruflSan  deserves  to  be  treated." 
And  he  began  to  manifest  his  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  boxing. 

"  Happen  what  may,"  replied  Bowling,  "  I 
have  horsewhipped  you,  sir; — your  superior 
strength  may  avail  you  here,  but  the  insult 
remains  marked  across  your  shoulders.  Come 
on,  sir  !" 

There  was  no  need  of  the  invitation.  Cor- 
nish ran  at  him  like  a  bull,  and  received  a  very 
well-placed  blow  just  on  the  point  of  the  pro- 
boscis, which  checked  the  rush.  But  Bowlincr 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  much  more  powerful  man 
than  himself,  and  he  soon  felt  the  tide  of  victory 
setting  against  him.  Still  he  clung  to  his  ad- 
versary with  determined  grasp,  and  made  a  good 
resistance.  There  could,  however,  be  no  chance 
for  him  ;  each  moment  he  became  weaker ;  and 
Cornish  had  already  said,  "  Wait  a  moment,  and 
I'll  administer  such  a  flagellation  with  your  own 
cane  as  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  its  virtue ;" 
when  the  combatants  were  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  cart.  The  carter  immediately 
N  2 
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stopped,  and  came  to  share  in  the  fun.  He 
was  a  brawny,  athletic  man,  the  master  of  both 
in  strength.  Seeing  that  Bowhng  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  he  recommended  a  surrender; 
and  at  this  moment  Bowling  was  felled  by 
Cornish,  who  snatched  up  the  cane  and  caug^ht 
hold  of  him  by  the  collar. 

"Stop  there,  zur  !"  cried  the  carter,  "fair 
play's  a  jewel;  and  striking  a  man  when  he's 
down  is  not  the  work  of  an  Englishman.  Dang 
it,  zur,  let  un  go  ! — or  I'll  a  pitch  it  into  you, 
you  may  depend  !" 

Cornish  had  raised  his  cane,  when  the  carter 
interposed  in  earnest,  and  taking  the  cane  from 
his  hand,  separated  the  combatants.  Cornish 
turned  round  upon  the  carter,  as  he  said,  "The 
disgrace  is  the  same,  Captain  Bowling;  you 
will  consider  yourself  caned."  And  he  com- 
menced active  war  upon  the  carter,  who  settled 
his  business,  leaving  him  unable  to  stir. 

**  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  you,  sir,"  said  Bow- 
ling, "  as  a  Christian,  and  I  shall  send  you  some 
assistance ;  in  the  meantime,  I  am  to  be  found 
at  the  Eagle." 
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Bowling  quickened  his  pace  ;  and  having 
arrived  at  the  inn,  begged  some  conveyance 
might  be  sent  for  Captain  Cornish,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  rudely  assaulted  by  a  carter  ; 
thus  in  some  measure  disguising,  yet  speaking, 
the  truth. 

When  left  to  his  cool  reflection,  Bowling  was 
satisfied  that  his  conduct  was  unjustifiable.  In 
all  cases  of  insult,  one  remedy,  and  only  one,  is 
open  to  a  gentleman.  No  man  is  justified  in 
assaulting  another.  If  the  white  feather  is 
shewn,  the  man  is  sufficiently  degraded  by 
being  excluded  from  society,  or  so  cautiously 
received,  and  so  sneeringly  derided,  that  being 
"  cut"  altogether  is  preferable.  It  is  here  the 
weaker  man  is  rendered  secure  from  the  superior 
strength  of  an  adversary — the  recourse  to  the 
duel  equalizing  the  parties;  but  surely  there  is 
no  absurdity  greater  than  the  mgdern  mode 
of  duelling.  Supposing  a  man  to  elope  with 
another  man's  wife — admitted  no  greater  injury 
can  be  done  that  man,  more  especially,  if  he 
have  a  family — the  injured  husband  seeks  per- 
sonal  satisfaction    (a    more    misapplied  word 
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never  swelled  the  hosts  which  constitute  a 
volume).  The  amatory  gentleman  is  paraded, 
but  he  is  told  that  he  must  on  no  account  fire  ; 
and  the  other  party  seeking  redress  is  perfectly 
aware  that  his  adversary  is  a  nominal  ad- 
versary, and  that  a  bundle  of  straw  sewed  up 
in  canvas  is  not  more  inoffensive  than  his 
victim. 

Now,  the  very  act  of  firing  with  an  intention 
to  kill  is  murder  aforethought,  and  the  very 
worst  kind  of  murder ;  for  what  can  be  more 
cowardly,  more  like  an  assassin,  than  firing  at  a 
man  placed  at  twelve  paces,  who  you  know  has 
pledged  his  honour  not  to  return  the  fire  ?  There 
is  nothing  here  to  try  the  nerve  or  shake  the 
courage  of  the  assassin.  The  pistol  pointed  at 
him  is  not  even  cocked,  and  he  might  as  well 
be  afraid  of  a  peashooter  as  of  such  a  weapon. 
All  duels  where  one  party  is  forbidden  to  fire  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  attempted  murder; 
and  Peter  the  Great's  plan  for  its  prohibition 
should  be  brought  into  force — "  a  grave  for  the 
slain,  a  gallows  for  the  survivor." 

Is  it  impossible  to  hope,  in  this  age  of  im- 
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provement  and  civilization,  that  this  remnant  of 
barbarism  can  be  obliterated  ?  Reforms  of 
many  abuses  have  taken  place,  but  duelling, 
the  worst  of  all,  still  remains.  Prime  ministers, 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  peers,  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  lawyers,  in  this 
case,  break  the  law  with  impunity.  A  court 
of  honour,  properly  composed,  would  obviate 
every  difficulty ;  and  there  is  many  a  man  who 
would  rather  fight  a  duel  and  kill  his  innocent 
adversary  whom  he  has  insulted,  than  be  com- 
pelled to  beg  his  pardon.  Look  at  the  sharper ; 
his  false  reputation  is  upheld  entirely  by  his 
fighting:  he  first  swindles  the  man,  and,  when 
detected,  shoots  him,  and  he  actually  blinds  the 
public  by  this  false  display  of  courage,  or  he 
secures  his  prey  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
man  he  has  robbed.  Thus  all  swindlers  are 
duellists,  and  they  are  the  most  difficult  men  to 
conciliate,  a  part  of  their  system  being  noto- 
riety, as  one  so  honourable  as  not  to  allow  his 
honour  to  be  doubted. 

In  France  the  law  now  begins  to  vindicate  it- 
self, and  duellists  lodge  in   gaol  for  months, 
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even  though  no  serious  harm  is  done ;  and  when 
the  treadwheel  is  honoured  in  England  by  the 
firm  step  of  these  gentlemanly  murderers,  we 
shall  stand  higher  in  our  own  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  neighbours. 

Mortified  beyond  description  at  having  al- 
lowed his  passion  to  master  his  discretion,  Bow- 
ling could  not  control  himself.  He  walked  up 
and  down  his  room,  like  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  In 
vain  he  painted  the  villany  of  Cornish ;  he 
had  another  mode  of  revenge  without  the  as- 
sault, or  he  might  better  have  degraded  him  by 
giving  publicity  to  his  false  statements.  Then 
came  another  difficulty :  he  had  taken  his  re- 
venge by  the  first  application  of  the  cane ;  for, 
strange  as  it  appears,  it  is  true,  that  although  a 
man  may  get  excessively  beaten  for  his  impru- 
dence, yet  the  dishonour  rests  upon  the  man 
who  is  first  struck.  Now,  he  wanted  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  doubt  was  great  in  his  mind  whe- 
ther he  could  demand  it,  or  whether  it  was  the 
business  of  Cornish  to  demand  it ;  and  making 
up  his  mind  one  moment  to  desire  a  meeting, 
and  then  resolving  to  remain  quiet  until  called 
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upon,  he  passed  a  most  feverish  night,  and 
awoke  the  next  morning  as  httle  refreshed  by 
sleep  as  an  overtired  man,  who  gets  the  cramp 
every  time  he  stretches  his  legs. 

In  the  mornino;  he  sent  for  Boniface,  who 
evidently  was  not  very  well  pleased  with  his 
company.  Squire  Cornish  was  a  great  man  ; 
Boniface  held  the  lease  of  his  house  under  his 
father,  and  the  son  was  most  influential  in  the 
county,  especially  amongst  the  ladies.  He  lied 
so  much  like  truth  occasionally,  especially  when 
he  talked  of  love,  that  most  of  the  weaker  sex 
gave  him  credit  for  his  assertions,  and  when 
they  detected  him,  about  one  thousand  excuses 
were  made  for  the  man,  merely  because  he  was 
handsome.  Bowhng  inquired  after  his  adver- 
sary. He  had  been  much  injured  in  his  set-to 
with  the  carter,  the  latter  being  a  professional 
gentleman  in  that  line,  and  had  added  much  to 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  with  his  fists  by 
falling  upon  Cornish,  and  nearly  killing  him. 
Boniface  hoped  that  his  guest  was  not  going  to 
remain  long,  as  Captain  Cornish  was  a  desperate 
man,  and  although  crownera'  quests  were  pro- 
n3 
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fitable  things  to  a  small  inn,  yet  a  corpse  kept 
away  many  a  traveller. 

"  I  had,"  said  Boniface,  "  one  proof  of  that, 
and  don't  want  another.     It  happened   when 
some  soldiers  were  quartered  here;  one  died, 
and  was  laid  out  in  a  room  up  stairs.     There 
are  eight  or  ten  of  those  rooms,  and  the  doors 
are  nearly  all  alike.     I  got  over  the  quest  com- 
fortably ;  for  the  jury  dined  together  afterwards, 
and  as  the  weather  was  hot,  they  were   liberal 
enough  in  their  orders.  About  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing they  began  to  separate  ;  but  one  or  two  were  so 
comfortable,  that  they  thought  it  was  as  well  to 
make  a  night  of  it,  and  sleep  here;  so  they  took 
another  glass  and  a  pipe,  and  having  been  told 
the  numbers  of  their  rooms,    they  took  their 
lights,  and  went  up  stairs. 

"  I  believe  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  rather 
confused  in  his  eyesight,  and  saw  double,  for  he 
had  a  plaguy  sight  of  trouble  to  get  clear  of 
the  tap-room  door ;  but  up  stairs  he  went,  and 
into  bed  he  gets,  all  right.  After  having  put 
out  his  candle,  it  ail  of  a  sudden  struck  him 
that  he  had  paid  for  the  last  glass  and  pipe, 
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although  he  had  won  it  from  his  companion ; 
and  being  very  regular  in  his  accounts,  and 
knowing  that  people  remember  things  next 
morning  all  the  better  for  being  told  of  them 
overnight,  he  gets  out  of  bed,  and  rum- 
mages along  the  passage  until  he  gets  to  what 
he  thinks  is  his  companion's  room,  and  going 
up  to  the  bed,  feels  him  there.  '  Halloa!'  says 
he,  '  Mr.  Webster,  I'm  come  to  impress  upon 
your  mind,  that  the  last  one-and-eightpence  you 
ought  to  have  paid  instead  of  me.'  And  here 
he  put  out  his  hand  to  awake  his  companion, 
who,  in  spite  of  being  rather  violently  shaken, 
still  remained  silent.  The  exertion  made  the 
intruder  a  little  more  drunk,  and  it  finished  by 
his  tumbling  first  on  the  bed,  and  afterwards  in 
it,  where  he  fell  asleep. 

There  was  a  soldier  ordered  to  sit  up  with  his 
dead  companion;  but  he  preferred  a  little  more 
lively  company,  and  was  busy  down  stairs  get- 
ting as  cloudy  as  possible,  when  he  hears  the 
sergeant  calling  for  his  companion  ;  so  up  stairs 
he  goes,  listening  at  every  step,  and  at  last  sit- 
ting down  at  the  landing-place.     Just  at  this 
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time  up  comes  a  godsend — a  godsend,  sir,  is  a 
carriage  which  has  met  with  an  accident,  and 
can't  go  on  any  further,  although  it  never  in- 
tended stopping  at  all.  There  were  two  pretty- 
young  ladies,  dreadfully  scared  at  what  had 
happened,  for  the  postilions  had  run  against  the 
turnpike-gate,  and  it  was  all  luck  they  got  as 
far  as  this  house. 

"  I  was  as  pleased  at  seeing  them,  as  any 
man  could  be  who  fancies  himself  very  poor 
and  finds  an  unexpected  guinea  or  two ;  so  I 
gets  the  house  up,  and  places  them  all  m  this 
very  room  whilst  the  beds  were  making,  and  a 
nice  business  I  should  have  had  of  it,  for  the 
carriage  was  regularly  smashed,  and  it  took  two 
days  to  repair  it. 

"  Well,  all  a  sudden  there  was  as  much 
noise  on  the  staircase  as  if  the  house  was  on 
fire,  and  the  soldier  came  tumbling  down,  roar- 
ing out,  *  Ghosts  ! — fire ! — murder  ! — sergeant !' 
— and  anything  else  that  came  uppermost.  - 

"  '  You  need  not  blow  such  a  horn  as  that,' 
I  said,  '  mister  soldier;  if  the  house  was  taken 
by  storm  you  could  not  make  more  noise.' 
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"  '  It's  a  coming  after  me,'  said  the  soldier. 
«  It  is— it  is/ 

"  '  Well,"  says  I,  *  it's  a  coming  very  slowly, 
for  I  can't  see  it.'  At  last  we  got  the  fellow  to 
state  what  frightened  him ;  '  And,'  says  he, 
'  this  is  all  about  it.  I  left  the  dead  man — ' 
the  young  ladies  heard  all  the  story — '  as  dead  as 
a  herring,  and  in  his  winding-sheet.  When  I 
goes  up  stairs,  I  hear  him  snoring.  I  gets  in  a 
mighty  taking,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  snoring 
stops,  and  out  he  tumbles  upon  the  floor.  I 
heard  him  scramble  up  and  say,  ^'  I'm  after 
you,  Webster."  So  I  started  off,  and  as  I  live 
I  heard  him  speak,  although  you  know  he  has 
been  dead,  and  a  verdict  passed  upon  him.' 

"  *  A  dead  man  m  the  house,  papa !'  said  one 
girl. 

*'  *  A  ghost  walking  about  in  its  winding- 
sheet,  mamma  !'  says  another. 

"  '  Fm  dying  with  fright  !'  says  the  maid, 
*  for  I  can't  go  to  bed  as  the  ghost's  on  the 
staircase.'  So  away  they  all  went  like  a  set  of 
sparrows  when  a  hawk's  in  amongst  them ;  and 
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there  was  my  drunken  man  down  on  the  floor 
who  had  got  into  bed  with  the  dead  man, 
and  who  was  so  preciously  frightened  at  what 
he  had  done,  that  he's  had  the  ague  ever 
since." 

Bowhng  smiled,  and  asked  how  the  anecdote 
applied. 

"  This  way,  sir.  Do  you  see,  that  Captain 
Cornish  has  sworn  he  will  shoot  you,  and  my 
daughter  says  he's  a  man  who  never  tells  a  lie. 
Now,  if  I  gets  another  corpse  and  another  ghost 
in  my  house,  I  may  shut  up  the  Eagle,  and  the 
Falcon  will  make  a  fortune ;  for  more  than  two 
years  the  landlord  used  to  ask  if  visitors  were 
such  fools  as  to  sleep  in  a  house  where  there 
was  a  soldier's  ghost  walking  about  in  revenge 
for  his  being  murdered  in  his  bed." 

''  Make  your  mind  easy,  my  friend,"  said 
Bowling ;  "  if  I  am  shot,  I  will  not  trouble  you 
for  accommodation.  And  I'll  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice,  Boniface,  for  your  kind  consideration 
in  regard  to  myself — do  you  keep  a  good  look- 
out on   your   pretty   daughter ;    and   whenever 
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Captain  Cornish  is  in  the  neighbouihood,  be  as 
close  to  her  side  as  you  conveniently  can,  for  I 
tell  youj  and  you  may  repeat  it  all  over  the 
village,  Captain  Cornish  is  a  villain,  who  would 
be  enchanted  at  the  ruin  of  your  daughter,  and 
she  is  just  silly  enough  to  believe  what  he  tells 
her.  I  am  going  now  to  Mrs.  Talbot's;  if  any- 
body comes  for  me,  tell  them  I  shall  be  back  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Have  you  got  any  pistols  in 
the  house  T 

''Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  sir; — no!  I 
keep  fire-arms! — not  I,  sir;  but  I  can  tell  the 
magistrate,  and  prevent  the  murder." 

Bowling  looked  at  him  with  considerable 
contempt;  and  as  he  walked  down  stairs,  he 
met  the  pretty  daughter.  It  was  evident  she 
knew  all  about  the  business,  for  she  threw  her 
head  in  the  air,  like  a  runaway  horse,  and  never 
deigned  to  look  at  Bowling,  handsome  as  he 
was,  as  she  passed. 

Fame  flies  quick,  but  scandal  much  quicker, 
in  a  country  village.  The  poor  idiots  only  exist 
upon  that  savoury  food,  and  they  dress  it  up 
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according  to  their  own  style;  hence  the  ex- 
aggerations always  so  conspicuous  in  narrow 
circles,  and  the  greediness  of  possessing  a  story 
which  may  be  gratefully  received  by  all  the 
surrounding  country, 

Susan  knew  as  much  and  more  than  Bow- 
ling. It  was  circulated  that  the  carter  was 
bribed  to  assist  him,  and  that  both  fell  upon 
Cornish  at  once,  and  most  cruelly  beat  him ; 
that  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  road,  and  that 
now,  although  at  home,  very  little  hope  of  his 
recovery  was  entertained. 

Bowling,  with  great  modesty,  told  the  truth. 
He  acknowledged  himself  wrong  in  the  attack; 
but  he  uro;ed  his  love  for  Susan,  and  his  con- 
sidering  her  honour  as  his  own.  He  dwelt 
forcibly  upon  the  purpose  of  Cornish  in  respect 
to  Susan;  and  owned  the  intervention  of  the 
carter  as  a  providential  escape  for  himself. 
Long  before  he  had  finished,  Susan  regarded 
him  as  a  hero;  and  he  won  her  heart  the  more 
as  she  saw  the  man  who  had  placed  his  hfe  in 
jeopardy  to  sustain  her  reputation.     The  good- 
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iiatured  rector  was  informed  of  the  whole  affray 
from  Bowling's  mouth  ;  and  added,  himself,"  It 
was  well  for  him  that  I  was  a  parson,  or  I  think 
I  should  have  tried  to  have  dusted  his  vag^abond 
jacket  myself." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IN  WHICH  TWO  PEOPLE  RVS  A  CHANCE  OF  BECOMING 
VERY  MISERABLE,  AND  THE  CURIOSITY  OF  A  WO- 
MAN   IS    GRATIFIED. 

In  the  many  conversations  between  Bowling 
and  Susan,  the  latter  thought  it  was  very  odd 
that  her  hero  never  urged  on  the  marriage-day, 
or  never  even  spoke  of  it.  Once  or  twice  he 
seemed  close  upon  the  subject;  but  it  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  the  maiden  disappointed. 
The  fact  was,  that  Bowling  would  not  desire  a 
day  to  be  fixed,  when  he  clearly  saw  he  might 
be  buried  before  it  arrived.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  draw  Susan's  attention  from  a  subject  which 
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he  well  knew,  in  spite  of  her  modest  behaviour, 
must  be  upon  her  mind,  he  began  to  hint  the 
necessity  of  his  going  to  London,  in  order  to 
discover  the  German  doctor,  and  likewise,  if 
possible,  to  glean  the  history  of  his  birth.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  this,  al- 
though Susan  thought  that  he  might  be  mar- 
ried first,  and  hunt  up  his  family  history  after- 
wards. 

"  Your  time,  dear  Thomas  (what  a  miser- 
able name  is  Thomas,  especially  for  love;  it's 
a  servant's  name,  and  one  often  hears  of  '  my 
man  Thomas')  is  very  short.  Already  six 
days  are  elapsed,  and  you  speak  of  a  renewal 
of  leave  as  impossible." 

"  Perfectly  impossible  !"  said  Bowling.  "  I 
never  should  have  obtained  my  present  leave 
but  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  the  action. 
The  Thames  is  now  in  a  forward  state ;  and  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  first  lieutenant, 
saying  the  ship  might  be  reported  ready  for  sea 
in  ten  days  time." 

"  You  say  that  to  frighten  me.  I  will  not 
believe  it,  even  from  your  lips,  without  I  see  the 
letter." 
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"  Oh,  my  dear,  for  the  matter  of  that,  your 
female  curiosity  shall  soon  be  satisfied ;  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  will  understand  it." 

"  That  is  a  subterfuge.  It  is  written,  I  pre- 
sume, in  English  ;  and  as  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  a  native  of  this  country,  I  imagine  I  can 
understand  its  language." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. Here  is  the  letter.  Now,  do  me  the 
favour  to  read  it  out,  and  translate  it  after- 
wards." 

"  '  Dear  sir.'  That  does  not  require  any 
translation,  Thomas." 

"Go  on,  my  dear;  Johnson's  description  of 
*  netting'  is  not  less  difficult  to  a  ploughman 
than  a  first  lieutenant's  letter  is  to  a  lady." 

"  '  The  dockyard- men  will  finish  caulking 
the  sides  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  black  the 
bends  to  give  us  a  little  ship-shape  appearance. 
The  master  has  suggested  an  alteration  of  the 
stowage  of  some  pig-ballast,  to  which  I  have 
attended.  The  upper  pintle  of  the  rudder  is 
observed  to  be  strained;  and  the  gudgeon  re- 
quires alteration.  The  head-rails  are  altered  as 
you  desired ;  and  the  hawse  is  new  lined.     The 
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cat-head,  which  was  broken,  is  repaired;  and 
a  fish  davit,  on  a  new  principle,  has  been  sup- 
plied. They  have  refused  to  condemn  the  old 
dog-stoppers;  the  combings  of  the  hatchways 
are  set  to  rights;  the  guns  are  on  board,  and 
breeched  ;  the  holds  are  stowed ;  the  lower- 
yards  aie  aloft;  and  the  topgallant-masts  are 
pointed.  We  have  been  detained  some  time 
about  the  gammoning  and  mousing  the  stays; 
but  now  we  are  nearly  a  taunto.  The  ship 
may  be  reported  ready  on  the  22nd  of  the 
month.  Thomas  Smith,  A.B.,  and  Walter 
Jones,  L.M.,  have  deserted.  I  shall  write 
again,  as  you  desired,  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
"  I  am,  dear  sir,  8cc.  8cc. 

''  John   Skylight." 

''  Now  then,  my  dear,  what  do  you  make  out 
of  that?" 

"  All,  dear  Thomas,  I  wished  not  to  under- 
stand— the  only  intelligible  sentence  in  the 
whole  letter^ — that  the  ship  would  be  ready  ; 
but  as  for  gammonings  and  mousings,  and  cat- 
heads, horses,  dog-stoppers,  and  fish  davits,  I 
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confess  I  was  wrong  when  I  thought  it  intel- 
ligible." 

"  And  yet,  Susan,  I'll  wager  my  life  you 
would  like  to  ask  me  a  question,  and  you  would 
blush  to  do  it/' 

''  What  can  it  be,  Thomas?" 

"  Now,  don't  you  want  to  know  what  mousing 
the  stays  are  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  a  smile  ; 
*'  nor  do  I  want  to  know  what  cat-heads  are." 

It  was  now  Bowling's  turn  to  smile,  as  he 
surveyed  her  beautiful  form  with  lover-like  ad- 
miration. "  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  the  murder 
is  out.  We  know  how  long  we  shall  share 
each  other's  company ;  for  I  am  sure  you  have 
too  much  regard  for  me  to  urge  me  to  leave  a 
service  in  which  I  have  advanced  myself." 

"  k?>  I  live,  Thomas,  if  as  a  bribe  you  were 
offered  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds 
to  leave  the  service,  and  I  were  to  be  yours  the 
moment  afterwards,  I  would  resign  even  my 
right  to  your  affection  rather  than  you  should 
quit  your  profession.  Your  old  captains  must 
watch  your  progress  with  delight,  and  you  must 
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feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  your  duty — 
that  will  give  you  more  comfort  than  all  the 
money  in  the  world." 

"  Money,"  said  Bowling,  "  is  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  which  I  consider  the 
French  are  my  bankers,  and  I  draw  upon  them 
as  regularly  as  I  go  to  sea ;  but  when  I  think 
of  the  words  of  Nelson,  and  the  advice  of  Col- 
lingwood,  and  when  the  praise  which  was  so 
lavished  upon  me  from  Jervis  occurs  to  my 
memory,  I  feel  proud  in  knowing  I  have  not  to 
thank  any  family  influence  for  my  advance- 
ment, but  the  good  fortune  of  having  served 
with  those  who  were  generous  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  friendless  boy.  Oh,  Susan !  what 
would  I  not  have  oriven  to  have  been  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  !" 

*'  You  would  have  been  lost  amongst  the 
many.  This  despatch,"  and  she  pulled  it  from 
her  bosom,  "  mentions  Captain  Bowling's 
bravery,  his  coolness,  his  discretion,  his  un- 
wearied, indefatigable  exertions;  but  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nile  such  a  description  could  not 
be  given  to  one,  without  offending  the  rest." 
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"  Enough,  dear  Susan,  of  war  and  its  con- 
sequences. Let  us  talk  of  that  which  now  is 
nearest  to  me — yourself,  our  love — our  union." 

The  word  was  out,  and  took  even  the  lady  by 
surprise,  and  she  felt  her  cheek  suffused  in  an 
instant. 

"  I  will,"  Bowling  continued,  "  be  frank  and 
unreserved  with  her  I  have  chosen  for  the  de- 
positary of  all  my  hopes  and  my  fears.  I  did 
not  intend  to  mention  the  word  which,  thank 
Heaven,  slipped  from  my  lips,  and  which  I 
would  not  recall)  because  I  thought  it  was 
doing  you  a  great  injustice.  I  was  aware  you 
must  have  thought  me  cold;  for  other  lovers 
would  have  urged  you  to  have  named  the  com- 
ing forenoon,  and  called  the  hours  the  happiest 
of  their  existence.  Unlike  them,  I  advance 
more  cautiously ;  and  I  would  sooner  wait  a 
month  than  overcome  you  by  precipitation,  and 
leave  you  wretched  and  forlorn." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Last  night's  affray  will  not  finish  with  last 
night's  salutation." 

"  I  understand  you,"  she  said,  eagerly ;  "  you 
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foresee  a  duel — you  anticipate  your  death — 
some  secret  feeling !" 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Bowling,  as 
he  kissed  her  glowing  cheek,  "  I  never  thought 
of  death  since  I  have  been  so  near  my  angel  of 
life.  Death  is  very  common  to  us,  and  we  get 
used  to  the  subject  without  a  shudder;  and,  as 
for  a  duel,  I  must  leave  that  to  your  admirer, 
Captain  Cornish.  It  will  not  be  the  first  duel 
we  have  fought." 

Susan  exacted  from  Bowling  the  history  of 
that  affair:  and  when  she  heard  that  it  was  for 
her  reputation  Bowling  had  fought  even  in  the 
extreme  of  sickness,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  bravely  acknowledged  her  love 
and  her  devotion  to  him. 

"  I  will  make,"  she  said,  "  no  opposition  to 
any  time  for  our  union.  I  would  rather  marry 
you  to-morrow  and  know  you  mine,  than  linger 
out  a  month  in  suspense,  in  fears,  and  appre- 
hension. Fear  not  that  I  will  oppose  your  sup- 
porting your  own  honour,  when  thus  nobly  you 
have  defended   mine.     I   would   rather   mourn 
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you  dead,  as  my  husband,  than  bear  your  loss 
and  never  bear  your  name." 

"  Generous,  noble,  little  darling !"  he  said, 
"  you  are  worthy  of  Nelson — England's  greatest 
admiral,  and  too  good  for  the  junior  captain  on 
the  list." 

"  Too  good  !  say,  rather,  for  every  captain, 
but  not  half  u^orthy  of  Bowling." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Bowling,  "  notwithstanding 
the  approbation  of  the  rector,  that  I  took  a 
wrono;  course  with  Cornish.  I  might  have  de- 
manded satisfaction,  and  stood  on  the  'vantage 
ground.  Now,  at  any  rate,  if  I  have  not  sunk 
beneath  him,  I  have  raised  him  to  my  level.  I 
am  dissatisfied  with  myself;  for  had  I  received 
a  blow,  I  should  have  retired  to  some  corner  of 
the  earth  and  died  of  shame  and  vexation." 

"  You  think  too  much  of  such  a  trifle, 
Thomas.  A  drunkard  might  strike  you,  or  a 
passionate  man — and  a  man  in  a  rage  is  always 
mad — might  do  that  which  in  his  sober  senses 
he  would  never  dream  of;  therefore,  as  all  men 
are  liable  to  the  insult,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of 
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dying  of  shame,  like  a  love-sick  girl  pining 
away  in  despair." 

"  You  are  right,  Susan  ;  I  will  think  no  more 
of  it;  but  with  that  comfortable  quotation, 
*  sufficient  for  the  day  be  the  evil  thereof,*  I 
will  await  the  consequences,  and  devote  my 
present  moments  to  you.  All  the  first  formali- 
ties, thank  God,  are  got  over.  You  have  had  a 
refreshing  cry  over  the  proposition  for  our 
mutual  happiness,  and  these  tears  are  a  tax 
collected  by  love  from  all  his  votaries,  which  is 
gathered  at  the  very  moment  that  our  hearts' 
best  wishes  are  communicated.  Now,  then,  I 
can  speak  like  a  sailor,  straightforward,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  tack  and  wear  to  avoid 
arriving  at  the  point.  You  are  content  to  marry 
me — are  you  not?*' 

"  There  is  little  doubt  of  that,  my  gallant 
captain,"  replied  Susan,  with  a  smile. 

"  Now,  we  have  done  with  that  question  for 
ever.     The  next  is — our  marriage  ?" 

''  What  of  it?"  said  Susan. 

"  When  is  it  to  be?— that's  all." 

"  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life  such  a  ques- 
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tion,  Thomas,  asked  of  a  lady !  Why,  you 
sailors  are  sadly  deficient  in  all  those  little  en- 
dearments of  love's  diplomacy.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  delicate  lady  who  said,  '  We  will 
be  married  to-morrow?'" 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  since  you  tack  and 
wear  to  avoid  the  point,  I  will  ask  the  question 
in  your  own  words — Will  you  be  married  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Certainly  not !  Heavens,  how  living  amongst 
heathens  has  rendered  you  a  barbarian  !  To- 
morrow, forsooth  !  Most  certainly  not.  What 
would  Mrs.  Talbot  say?  What  would  the 
rector  say?" 

'*  Why,  the  rector  would  say  I  was  a  lucky 
dog ;  and  he  is  much  too  generous  not  to  wish  me 
in  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  soon  as  possible." 

'*  Prize,  indeed  !  Pray,  sir,  do  you  use  the 
word  in  a  nautical  sense?  'A  prize!*  A  ship 
captured,  taken  by  superior  force,  humbled, 
degraded." 

"  Boarded,  a4id  manned,  and  all  that !"  con- 
tinued Bowling,  as  he  laughed  aloud.  "  No, 
ray  little  Susan ;  I  mean  *  prize'  as  a  great  piece 
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of  luck  in  the  lottery  of  life,  in  obtaining  a  trea- 
sure I  do  not  deserve — a  happiness  I  could 
scarcely  ever  hope  for — an  angel  I  could  never 
expect  to  possess." 

"  Then  I  will  marry  you  the  very  day  after  I" 
said  Susan  ;  "  and  nothing  but  my  duty  in  claim- 
ing a  right  which  all  women  have,  that  of  never 
doing  what  they  ought  to  do,  hindered  me  from 
agreeing  to  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  the  drollest  thing  alive,"  said  Bow- 
ling. 

''  Pray,  Mr.  Sailor,  are  you  not  much  better 
pleased  with  ray  frank  manner  of  replying,  than 
if  I  endeavoured  to  evade  a  ceremony  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  has  been  my  wish  for 
years  ?  I  cannot  see  any  impropriety  in  con- 
fessing a  proper,  a  worthy  attachment;  and  as 
I  hate  dissimulation,  so  I  would  not  worry  you 
by  a  pretence,  under  a  maiden's  blush,  that  the 
longer  it  was  deferred  the  more  happy  I  should 
be.  No ;  I  gave  you  my  hand — my  heart  has 
long,  long  since  been  yours.  And  now  I  will 
tell  you  something  else — I  wish  the  cerenaony 
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"  By  the  Lord  Harry  I"  exclaimed  Bowling, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  and  so  do  I ! — I'll  be  off 
to  the  rector — I'll  get  a  licence — I'll  hire  the 
church— I'll— " 

"  Avoid  Cornish,  if  you  please,  until  we  are 
married.  There — go,  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can 
in  getting  an  armourer  to  rivet  your  chains — 
take  leave  of  your  liberty,  sir — good-bye  to  your 
independence.  Pray  go  ; — what  would  Mrs, 
Talbot  think  if  she  saw  you  kiss  me  so  !" 

"  Think  !  my  little  angel  !— Why  she'd  think 
it  mighty  pleasant  work,  and  would  try  its 
effect  upon  the  rector." 

"  Now,  don't  you  be  making  any  remarks, 
Captain  Bowling,  upon  a  subject  that  does  not 
concern  you." 

*'  No,  my  dear,  certainly  not ;  and  as  you  are 
the  only  subject  which  concerns  me  now,  I  will 
remark  how  sorry  I  am  to  part  with  you  even 
for  a  moment ;  and  I  will  leave  this  kiss  in 
your  keeping,  which  you  will  return  when  you 
see  me  again." 

"  Do  go,  and  don't  be  foolish  ;  but  you  must 
be  back  in  an  hour.     What  a  time  it  seems  !" 
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"  It  does,  indeed,  my  dear  ;  but  perhaps 
caresses  are  like  ships,  they  are  always  in 
better  order  by  being  in  company  —  so  take 
this  as  a  companion  to  the  last — they  have  both 
got  their  colours  flying  on  your  lips  !"  He 
waved  his  hand,  and  the  happy  fellow  flew 
across  the  lawn  to  visit  the  rector,  whilst 
Susan  watched  him  with  the  eager  look,  only 
known  to  those  whose  hearts  are  fondly  fixed  in 
love. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  rector,  to  Bowling  ; 
"  for  in  love,  as  in  every  other  affair  of  life,  the 
opportunity  of  seizing  the  favourable  moment 
should  never  be  lost.  More  men  lose  fortunes 
from  indecision  and  delay,  than  make  them  by 
assiduity  and  attention  ;  but  in  your  case, 
although  you  are  eager  to  profit  by  your  few  days' 
leave  you  must  suffer  more  than  to-morrow's 
delay  ;  for  you  must  either  be  called  in  the 
parish  church  three  Sundays,  or  you  must  have 
a  licence :  for  the  latter,  you  must  go  to  Exeter  ; 
for  the  former,  you  must  linger  out  nearly  three 
weeks." 
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The  rector  soon  put  Bowling  in  the  way  of 
putting  a  halter  round  his  neck. 

A  married  man  in  the  navy  is  not  riding  at 
single  anchor,  when  he  is  moored  head  and 
stern  with  a  wife.  Again,  a  married  man  sel- 
dom upholds  the  dignity  of  his  situation  in  that 
service,  as  well  as  one  who  has  not  an  establish- 
ment on  shore,  where  five  or  six  little  urchins 
are  crying  out  for  shoes,  or  are  ruining  the 
parents  in  ribbons  and  gloves.  The  captain  of 
a  frigate  should  keep  up  a  little  state  ;  his  table 
should  be  well  arranged  ;  his  officers  should 
frequently,  nay,  almost  daily,  be  his  guests ;  and 
his  rank  should  be  supported  by  his  establish- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  fatal  to  respect,  and  to  the 
proper  upholding  of  a  captain's  rank,  to  place  a 
person  in  that  situation  who  has  nothing  but  his 
pay,  and  a  wife  to  support  on  shore.  We  are 
all  children,  and  duped  by  appearances ;  and 
unless  appearances  are  kept  up,  the  captain 
becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  where  he  should 
be  respected.  Hence,  many  officers  regard  the 
quick  advancement  of  the  aristocracy  as  con- 
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ducive  to  the  respect  of  the  navy ;  for  if  the 
service  was  officered  by  paupers,  how  could  it 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  army  ? 

Bowhng  was  fast  running  into  misery  and 
want :  his  future  wife  had  not  one  farthing  ; 
and  although  Mrs.  Talbot  had  promised  to 
make  up,  by  her  care  and  frugal  manner  of 
living,  an  equal  sum  to  that  which  Cornish 
would  not  refund,  yet  it  was  quite  evident  that 
Mrs.  Talbot,  if  Susan  left  her,  would  be  the 
daily  companion  of  the  rector,  who,  having  a 
large  flock,  was  anxious  for  a  shepherdess. 
Besides,  Bowling  was  well  aware  of  the  truth  of 
the  vulgar  adage,  "  That  those  who  waited  for 
dead  men's  shoes,  walked  long  enough  bare- 
footed." But  who  sees  clearly  in  love  ?  Every 
difficulty  vanishes,  every  danger  is  dispersed, 
when  an  object  is  to  be  gained,  and  love  points 
to  the  object.  The  French  were  to  be  Bow- 
ling's bankers.  Susan  was  to  Hve,  like  a 
chameleon — on  air ;  the  smallest  possible  pit- 
tance would  suffice  for  her  wants.  What  si^r- 
nified  a  house,  when  a  cottage  would  do  ?  Coii- 
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tentment  would  be  equivalent  to  luxury,  and 
the  weekly  bills  would  be  reduced,  in  order  to 
husband  resources  for  a  future  day.  Bowling- 
had  no  idea  of  expense,  and  Susan  had  never 
kept  the  smallest  establishment.  Bowling's 
money  had  been  gained  easily  and  spent  instan- 
taneously ;  the  prize  agent  had  always  some  few 
dollars  to  distribute ;  and  when  a  ship  is  two  or 
three  months  at  sea,  the  money  remains  in  the 
bag,  but  does  x\oi  fructify y  as  a  cabinet  minister 
once  contemplated  might  occur.  In  fact,  they 
were  properly  assorted  to  feel,  by  a  hasty  mar- 
riage,— one,  all  the  inconveniences  of  poverty ; 
the  other,  the  loss  of  a  sumptuous  house,  and 
the  happiness  of  having  some  one  else  to  pay 
the  bills. 

The  rector  gave  Bowling  a  hint  that  from  the 
day  of  a  man's  marriage  to  that  of  his  death,  or 
his  divorce,  his  hand  was  for  ever  in  his  pocket 
searching  for  money,  which  sometimes  was  so 
industriously  concealed  as  to  defy  all  search  or 
discovery.  It  was  all  in  vain  :  he  had  pictured 
an  angel  in  Susan,  and  her  face  and  her  form 
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bore  a  semblance  to  the  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Everything  vanished  when  she  was  to  be 
gained.  He  could  see  no  difficulties  to  overcome, 
but  the  church's  rites  and  ceremonies ;  he  should 
be  the  same  Captain  Bowling,  and  hold  the  same 
power  as  he  before  possessed  ;  and  he  drew  an 
animated  picture  of  how  much  more  he  should 
be  bound  to  the  soil  of  old  England,  since  on 
that  soil  his  Susan,  his  lovely  Susan,  resided. 

Susan,  like  all  women,  considered  marriage 
as  the  object  all  her  sex  sighed  to  obtain.  From 
a  girl's  first  nursing  a  doll,  until  the  ring  is  on 
her  finger,  marriage  is  the  word  most  upon  her 
tongue,  and  the  ceremony  most  on  her  thoughts. 
If  the  curious  in  such  researches  will  but  forget 
their  own  prayers,  and  look  over  the  books  of 
young  ladies,  they  will  find  that  whilst  the 
elder  classes  are  dozing  over  the  litany,  the 
younger  ones  are  examining  the  text  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  ;  and  he  must  be  a  silly 
fellow,  indeed,  who  has  not  remarked  that  mar- 
riage is  the  subject  of  most  ladies'  conversation. 
Susan  saw  no  difficulty ;  how  should  she  ? 
Young,  innocent,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  she 
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only  looked  to  the  day  that  would  see  her  the 
wife  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  cherished  so 
warm  an  affection,  and  from  whom  her  thoughts 
had   never   wavered  ;  —  that   day   was  near  at 
hand  —  the  word  had  been  spoken — and   both 
were  too  anxious  to  be  baulked.    She  mentioned 
the  subject  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  described  the 
whole  ceremony.    The  bridal  dress  and  expenses 
should  be  defrayed  by  her  :    she  placed  a  dia- 
mond  hoop   ring   on    the  fourth    finger,    as   a 
guard  for   that  plain  gold   one,   which  was  to 
be  ten    thousand    times    more     valued  ;      and 
desired  Susan,  for  whom   Mrs.  Talbot  retained 
the  hveliest  friendship,  to  consider  her  house 
her   home  until    Bowling    should    return   from 
sea. 

The  wedding  was  the  theme  of  conversation  on 
Bowling's  return  from  the  rector;  andon  thissub- 
ject,  so  familiar  to  lovers,  the  whole  day  might 
have  been  expended,  had  not  the  servant  inter- 
rupted the  sitting  by  giving  Bowling  a  letter,  and 
mentionino;  that  a  gentleman  was  anxious  to  see 
him  directly.  Susan  turned  pale.  Mrs.  Talbot 
took  no  notice  of  an  occurrence   which  might 
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happen  to  any  one  —  the  receipt  of  a  letter ; 
and  Bowling,  looking  at  Susan,  and  conveying 
his  wish  that  she  should  keep  the  affair  secret, 
and  that  she  would  control  her  own  feelincrs, 
followed  the  servant  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  EVERY  PROSPECT  OF  CRUICKSHANK's 
SOLDIER  GOING  TO  A  BALL,  AND  A  BALL  GOING  TO  A 
SOLDIER  BEING  EXEMPLIFIED. 

"I  AM  come,"  said  a  fine  military-looking 
man  to  Bowling,  as  he  approached  the  stranger, 
"  on  the  part  of  Captain  Cornish.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  have  no  necessity  to  state  further 
to  Captain  Bowling  any  reasons  for  demanding 
the  satisfaction  my  friend  requires." 

'*  None  whatever,  sir,"  replied  Bowhng  ;  *^  in 
that  respect  you  have  not  paid  me  an  unde- 
served comphment.  I  am  ready  to  meet  Cap- 
tain Cornish  five  minutes  from  this  time." 
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"  Will   you   have    the  goodness  to  name   a 
friend  to  whom  I  can  apply  ?" 

"  Now,  sir,  I  must  trust  to  your  kindness.  I 
am  a  perfect  stranger  in  these  parts;  with  the 
exception  of  the  rector,  I  do  not  know  one  soul. 
But  as  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  would  see 
all  is  fair  between  man  and  man,  may  I  claim 
your  acting  for  me  as  well  as  for  Captain  Cor- 
nish ?" — (Here  the  military  man  made  the  ne- 
gative sign.)  "  You  will  observe,"  continued 
Bowling,  "that  I  merely  ask  you  to  see  fair 
play  ;  for  of  course  no  apology  could  be  made — 
as  none,  I  should  hope,  would  be  accepted.  I 
chastised  Captain  Cornish,  not  in  haste,  but 
under  cool  deliberation ;  and  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue so  to  do,  until  he  has  confessed  himself 
the  liar  and  swindler  I  can  prove  him  to  be." 

"  I  must  not  hear  this.  Captain  Bowling, 
against  my  principal.  You  are  aware  that 
when  a  man  becomes  a  second  in  this  unfor- 
tunate business,  he  identifies  himself  with  his 
principal  ?" 

"  Sir,  you  cannot,  in  this  affair,  identify 
yourself  further  than  your  friendly  services  oc- 
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casion.  For  instance,  you  cannot  imagine  that 
I  have  insulted,  or  struck  you ;  and  conse- 
quently cannot  feel  the  last  indignity  a  gentle- 
man can  suffer  ;  and  if  I  am  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  you  prepared  to  be  a  mutual 
friend,  I  must  endeavour  to  procure  one.  I  could 
pay  a  servant  or  a  countryman  to  stand  by 
on  my  part,  and  see  that  I  suffered  no  disad- 
vantage; but  on  that  point  I  am  safe,  since  you 
•  are  concerned." 

"I  hope — I  know  you  do  not  intend  to  in- 
sult me  by  bringing  me  into  a  discussion,  which 
must  of  necessity  ensue,  with  a  servant  ?  Be- 
sides which,  I  should  be  unwiUing  to  act  for 
one  party  when  the  other  party  would  not  be 
upon  equal  terms." 

*'  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  without  you  can 
wait  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  To-morrow 
I  expect  a  friend  at  the  Eagle,  and  if  that  delay 
is  not  too  long,  you  will  find  me  prepared  by 
seven  o'clock  to-morrow  evening  to  arrange 
everything  for  the  next  morning  at  daylight.  I 
should  consider  this  trifling  delay  a  personal 
favour  to  myself." 
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"  It  shall  be  accorded  ;  and  to-morrow  I  will 
call  upon  you  at  that  hour." 

"  May  I  ask/'  said  Bowling,  *^  if  you  are 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  preceded 
my  unjustifiable  assault?" 

"  You  must  excuse  my  entering  on  that  sub- 
ject with  you ;  but  with  your  friend,  I  have  no 
doubt  everything  will  be  properly  explained." 

Both  parties  bowed,  took  off  their  hats,  and 
both  felt  very  gratified  when  this  preliminary 
step  to  the  duel  was  over.  It  was  one  of  the 
five  acts  usually  played  through  in  all  tragedies, 
over  which  the  curtain  is  expected  to  fall.  On 
Bowling's  return,  although  Susan  eyed  him 
narrowly,  there  was  no  expression  in  the  coun- 
tenance to  alarm  her  ;  and  not  being  imper- 
tinently inquisitive,  she  saved  Bowling  the  sin 
of  a  falsehood,  which,  on  this  occasion,  there 
is  no  doubt  he  would  have  committed. 

The  day  passed  rapidly  away.  One  constant 
conversation  of  love  and  happiness  soon  drove 
away  the  hours,  and  gave  to  half  a  day  the 
brevity  of  a  few  minutes.  So  it  ever  is  :  the 
brightest    period    of    our    existence   can   only 
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be  traced  in  minutes ;  whilst  the  anguish  of  the 
disappointed  heart  lingers  for  days,  and  weeks, 
and  years ;  and  yet  we  all  talk  of  death,  and  all 
fear  to  die. 

It  was  hard  for  Bowling  to  school  himself 
into  coolness  and  discretion.  Susan  would  be 
preparing  to  appear  as  a  bride,  as  he  would 
be  standing  within  twelve  paces  of  a  desperate 
shot,  whose  great  hope  of  future  respectability 
was  in  the  death  of  the  man  who  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  base  part  he  had  acted. 
And  yet  there  was  one  day  more  to  pass,  and 
love  was  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  It 
came :  it  passed ; — and  when  Susan  expressed  her 
wish  that  Bowling  would  dine  there,  he  excused 
himself  upon  the  score  of  the  world's  usage, 
which  generally  leaves  the  bride  a  kind  of 
figure  of  melancholy  the  evening  preceding  the 
nuptials. 

"  I  would  speak  to  you  alone,  Susan,"  he 
said,  "  before  we  part.  Come  into  the  garden  ; 
I  always  feel  more  free  in  the  open  air.  We 
sailors,  who  have  only  the  distant  horizon  for 
the  boundary  of  our  drawing-room,  are  always 
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panting  for  breath,  like  an  asthmatic  man  in 
clear  air.  Never  mind  the  bonnet ;  a  freckle  or 
two  will  never  dim  the  fairness  of  that  beautiful 
complexion,  or  make  the  carnation  on  the  lips 
less  bright  or  enticing.  Come,  come ;  to- 
morrow," continued  Bowling,  "  we  are  to  be 
married  —  and  therefore  to-morrow  is  the  day 
which  I  look  forward  to  with  anxiety.  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  until  a  few  minutes  before  I 
am  your  husband." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  she  repUed,  gravely.  "  Is 
not  this  period  the  same  to  me  as  to  you  ?  Have 
I  not  anticipated  it  for  years  ?  And  now,  when 
my  right  to  administer  to  your  happiness  is 
about  to  be  acknowledged,  you  seem  strangely 
apprehensive  of  evil,  and  talk  of  anxiety,  as 
though  something  dreadful  was  about  to  hap- 
pen."— Then  she  added,  in  a  playful  manner, 
"  Have  you  seen  a  frigate  sailing  out  of  Ports- 
mouth harbour,  with  the  colours  flying,  and 
Captain  Bowling  waving  his  kerchief,  as  the 
song  says,  to  the  darling  of  his  heart,  his  black- 
eyed  Susan?" 

"  Why,  certainly  I  had  an  anticipation  that  I 
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might  be  summoned  away  at  a  moment,  and  I 
wanted  to  prepare  you  for  it." 

"  I  am  quite  prepared,  and  in  such  an  event 
I  should  follow  you  to  Portsmouth ;  and  before 
you  sailed  I  should  be  all  I  have  ever  wished  to 
be — your  wife.  I  should  not  cry  like  a  child 
over  your  departure.  I  know  you  must  leave 
rae ;  and  now  that  Nelson  is  going  to  the 
Baltic,  I  know  that  while  you  are  talking  of 
my  carnation  lips,  you  are  thinking  of  him — 
you  traitor  to  love  !  Indeed,  if  your  affection  is 
what  it  ought  to  be,  you  should  see  no  one  but 
myself,  and  be  satisfied  there  can  be  no  creature 
so  perfect.  Come,  now,  tell  me,  sir,  am  I  not 
an  angel  ?" 

"  Ay,  indeed  are  you,  Susan — that  is,  if  an- 
gels are  ladies.  You  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  is  a  disputed  point,  and  the  evidence  is 
much  against  you.  I  thought  of  telling  you  of 
battles,  and  wounds,  and  death,  to  prepare  you 
for  what  might  occur." 

"  Save  yourself  the  trouble.  I  expect  battles ; 
nay,  I  hope  for  them.  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
escape  altogether  untouched  ;  and  I  almost  wish 
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you  would  get  a  slight  wound,  that  I  might 
shew  you  the  dehghts  of  a  nurse,  prompted  by 
love  to  guard  her  charge.  If  death  comes,  then 
I  must  bow  to  the  harsh  decree,  and  learn  from 
Mrs.  Talbot  to  bear  my  miserable  lot  with  be- 
coming resignation.  Away  with  you  to  your 
hotel,  and  your  last  bachelor  despatch  !  I  have 
no  apprehensions.  In  you  1  see  all  my 
earthly  hopes  ;  and  there,  above,  is  an  eye  ever 
watchful  for  our  welfare,  that  will  keep  us 
from  the  arrow  by  day,  or  the  destruction  which 
creeps  at  night. 

"  I  hear  the  dinner-bell,"  said  Susan  ;  "  the 
rector  dines  there,  and  I  must  not  detain  him." 
A  caress  was  demanded,  and,  after  denying, 
granted. 

"  God  bless  you,  dear  Susan  !  May  our  next 
meeting  be  as  happy  as  our  parting  now.  At 
ten,  to-morrow,  I  am  to  be  with  you." 

"  And  mind,  sir,  you  are  punctual ;  for  it  is 
the  only  time  when  punctuality  is  imperative.'' 
She  passed  over  the  lawn,  hardly  leaving  the 
impression  of  her  small  feet ;  and  Bowling 
watched  her  until  she  turned  to  close  the  French 
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window :   she   then  kissed  her  hand,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Slowly  and  sadly  Bowling  retraced  his  steps 
to  his  inn.  It  was  near  upon  six  o'clock,  and 
in  a  short  time  preparations  were  to  be  made  to 
place  him  well  within  reach  of  death.  Some- 
thing foreboded  ill-luck.  He  was  so  near  all  he 
wished,  that  which  he  had  so  long  coveted,  all 
his  old  songs  kept  rising  in  his  memory,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  detected  himself  singing, 

"  For  believe  me,  dear  Susan,  I'll  come  back  again." 

It  is  sincrular  the  immense  number  of  authen- 
tic  anecdotes  we  have  of  people  having  been 
forewarned  of  their  deaths.  It  is  strange,  but  it 
is  true,  that  many  men  receive  a  certain  hint  that 
their  deaths  are  near  ;  and  some  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  lead  onward  their  men  to  the 
furious  assault,  warned  that  the  assault  would  be 
fatal  to  them,  have  become  inactive  and  irresolute, 
and  almost  shunned  the  contest  they  would 
otherwise  have  courted.  Nelson,  at  Trafalgar, 
when  he  shook  hands  with  Blackwood,  is  one 
instance;    and   Sir  Peter  Parker — the  gallant, 
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handsome,  beloved  Parker — sat  motionless  in 
his  gig  when  its  keel  grated  against  the  enemy's 
shore,  having  himself  previously  announced  his 
belief  that  he  should  die  that  night.  Some  have 
witnessed  the  strange  scene  of  a  midshipman 
disposing  of  his  goods  and  chattels  with  all  the 
nonchalance  of  an  auctioneer,  assigning  as  a  rea- 
son that  he  was  to  die  that  night:  and  die  he  did. 
Bowling  had  no  alarm  amounting  to  this,  but 
he  felt  a  certain  lowness  and  uneasiness;  and 
Fate  seemed  to  say,  "Be  cautious;  be  steady; 
be  vigilant."  And  yet  Bowling  knew  no  fear ; 
and  this  morbid  sensation  of  forthcoming  evil 
resulted  only  from  the  excess  of  hope.  He  had 
heard  the  bullets  whisthng  around  him  by  hun- 
dreds, and  then  he  felt  no  fear;  but  now  he 
dreaded  lest  the  beloved  object,  so  nearly  his  own, 
should  somehow  elude  his  grasp.  He  walked 
along  thoughtfully ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Eagle,  the  landlord's  daughter,  with  an  air  of 
impertinence,  announced  that  a  gentleman  was  in 
his  room.  Bowling  seemed  hardly  to  heed  the 
warning ;  but  he  burst  into  a  rapturous  excla- 
mation when  he  saw  the  visitor,  and  thus  ad- 
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dressed  him — "  Thanks,  doctor,  thanks  !  you 
have  surpassed  my  expectations  by  one  hour.  I 
have  business  of  some  importance  for  you,  which 
we  shall  better  discuss  at  and  after  dinner."  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  dinner  directly. 

"  I  have  only  three  days'  leave,  sir,"  began  the 
doctor.  "I  must  be  off  to-morrow  to  my  new 
ship." 

**  What,  have  you  got  promoted  also  ?" 

"  If  not  promotion,  a  better  appointment;  for 
I  am  transferred  to  the  Blanche,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  man  who  will  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind 
what  he  considered  a  former  insult — Captain  the 
Honourable  William  Curlew." 

"  What,  is  Curlew  promoted  ?" 

'*  He  is ;  and  I  suppose  for  his  having  got  his 
brig  safe  back  to  England.  Now,  sir,  for  our 
business  here." 

"  The  old  story,  doctor ; — Cornish.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  laying  my  stick  across  his  shoulders, 
and  he  has  called  me  out.  His  second  will  be 
here  in  about  half  an  hour.  His  story  of  Susan 
was  false,  as  usual,  from  beginning  to  end ;  I 
insist  on  the  bet  being  paid  j   and  by  way  of 
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jumbling  up  all  my  news,  so  that  we  may  unra- 
vel at  discretion,  I  am  to  fight  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  be  married  at  eleven  o'clock,  if  I  am 
alive." 

"  You  have  managed  to  get  sufficient  employ- 
ment on  your  hands,  at  any  rate.  Of  course 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  one  instance  but  to 
shoot;  nor  in  the  other,  but  the  noose." 

"I  think,  since  I  can  prove  that  Susan  never 
did  write  to  him  for  money,  and  here  it  is  in  her 
own  handwriting,  that  I  can  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bet  before  we  fight ;  for  I  would  not 
have  that  egregious  liar  shoot  me  first,  and  cheat 
me  afterwards.  Help  yourself  to  some  wine. 
How  does  my  frigate  look  ?  Come,  you  must  be 
bottle-holder  and  newspaper  all  at  once  ;  and  as 
you  take  in  your  provisions  and  wine,  you  must 
unload  yourself  of  your  intelligence." 

"  Another  gentleman  !"  said  the  landlord's 
daughter.  "  Shew  him  in,"  said  Bowling. 
"Now  then,  doctor,  as  quick  as  you  like;  Pll 
leave  you  with  him  in  a  moment.'* 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


t 

IN  WHICH  THE  FIGHTING  DOCTOR  IS  READY  TO  ACCOM- 
MODATE  ANY  LOVER  OF  THE  ART,  AND  LOVE  ATTEMPTS 
TO  THWART  ALL  PROSPECTS  OF  A  CIRCUMSTANCE. 


"I  AM  perfectly  informed,"  began  the  doctor 
to  the  stranger,  "  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,  and  I  think  we  shall  not  waste  many  words 
in  our  arrangements." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  courteous  stranger. 
"There  is  only  one  alternative  when  a  blow  has 
been  received ;  and  therefore  the  preliminaries 
are,  we  may  almost  say,  arranged." 

"  Not  quite,  sir,"  said  the  doctor.     "  You  are 
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aware,   I  suppose,  that  this   assault  arose   out 
of  a—" 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  interruption, 
but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel.  My  principal  has  been 
struck,  and  he  requires  satisfaction." 

"True,  sir,  true;  and  he  shall  have  it,  at  the 
time  and  place  you  mentioned,  that  is,  at  day- 
light, in  the  fourth  field  to  the  right  on  the  Lon- 
don road,  on  leaving  the  village." 

"Then,  as  all  is  settled,  I  will  not  interrupt 
your  dinner  any  longer." 

"  Stop,  sir,  a  moment;  pray  do  not  misunder- 
stand me.  The  satisfaction  which  you  demand 
shall  be  given  the  very  instant  Captain  Cornish 
pays  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  which 
amount  he  is  indebted  to  Captain  Bowling." 

"  I  have  no  instructions  from  my  principal  on 
this  head  ;  and  I  trust  no  gambling  transaction 
will  interfere  with  a  course  so  smooth,  so  direct 
as  ours." 

"  I  warn  you,  sir,  of  two  things  :  first,  that  we 
shall  be  to  our  appointment;   secondly,  that  I 
shall  not  place  my  man  on  the  ground  until  the 
p  2 
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sum  is  paid.  With  this  understanding,  I  wish 
you  good  afternoon." 

"  I  as  plainly  intimate  to  you,  sir,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  this  money  affair,  and  that  I  shall  not 
allow  of  any  subterfuge  to  evade  the  duel." 

"  Your  words,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  ill- 
assorted  ;  and  I  must,  I  suppose,  attribute  them 
to  the  zeal  you  have  manifested  to  your  principal, 
not  to  any  intention  of  insulting  me.^' 

'^  Not  in  the  least,  sir.  The  duel  is  a  plain, 
downright,  legitimate  affair.  Its  cause  is  the 
assault,  and  I  will  not  enter  into  any  other 
subject." 

"  I  have  mentioned  my  intentions,  sir,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  swerve  from  the  course  I  have 
decided  to  take." 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  said  Cornish's  second, 
bristling  up,  and  speaking  with  an  accent  which 
betrayed  his  origin  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  "this 
is  the  most  extraordinary  proceeding  I  have  ever 
listened  to.  Do  you  mane  to  say,  sir,  if  this 
money  is  not  paid,  your  man  wont  fight  ?" 

"  He  would  fight,  but  /will  not  allow  him." 

"  Why,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  post  him." 
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"The   Admiralty  have   done  that   already," 
said  the  doctor,  affecting  to  misunderstand  him. 
"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  hot-headed 
man ;  "  if  he  does  not  fight,  you  shall." 

"I'll  accommodate  you  this  instant, sir," said  the 
doctor,  handing  out  a  case  from  under  the  sofa. 
"Take  your  choice,  sir;  we'll  manage  the  con- 
cern across  the  table,  or  the  length  of  the  room, 
or  by  the  end  of  a  handkerchief." 

"  No,"  said  the  second,  evidently  surprised  at 
the  readiness  of  the  doctor ;  "  I  do  not  see  how 
this  will  forward  the  business  which  I  came 
about.  If  there  is  any  dispute,  we  had  better 
settle  it  after  the  first  duel." 

"  After  or  before,  sir,  just  as  it  suits  your  con- 
venience. But  remember  this,  the  folly  of  postino- 
Captain  Bowling  for  cowardice  will  only  entail 
ridicule  on  yourself;  and  I  hope  my  readiness  to 
accommodate  you  will  convince  you  that  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  have  recourse  to 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  engaged.  Then  until  to- 
morrow, sir,  good-day." 

A  shuffling  of  feet  was  heard  at  the  door;  and 
some  rapid  footsteps  down  stairs  convinced  the 
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doctor  that  this  little  scene  had  not  been  without 
an  audience. 

The  Irish  gentleman  appeared  a  little  discon- 
certed. Although  a  practised  hand  in  the  se- 
condary line,  he  had  evidently  now  met  his 
match,  and  one  who  was  as  cool  as  a  winter's 
morning.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  forth- 
coming day  would  be  big  with  events,  and  that 
no  duel  would  take  place  between  the  principals, 
without  Cornish  would  confess  himself  a  liar,  or 
something  worse,  in  the  payment  of  the  money. 

Bowling  and  the  doctor  sat  down  to  finish 
their  wine,  and  flavour  their  palate  with  straw- 
berries and  cream.  The  subject  was  never  re- 
verted to.  The  only  precaution  being  requisite 
was  to  be  called  in  time ;  and  this  the  doctor 
undertook  to  look  after,  making  as  an  excuse 
that  he  was  anxious  to  return  before  day-hght. 

Often  and  often  have  the  features  and  the 
words  of  a  man  been  watched,  who  had  to  fight 
a  duel  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  when  he  is 
actually  brought  to  the  scratch  that  the  slightest 
symptom  of  fear  is  manifested  :  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  the  operation,  and  he  has  steeled  and 
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Strung  his  heart  to  the  sticking-post.     But  it  is 
when  the  last  "good  night"  is  uttered,  and  the 
principal  seeks  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  that 
the  gloomy  prospect  of  to-morrow's  dawn  breaks 
upon  him.     It  is  needless  his  self-consolation, 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  duels  fought  few  are 
fatal;   the  chance   shot,  which    sailors   say  (to 
shew  how  wide  a  range  has  chance)  may  hit  the 
devil,  may  likewise  reach  him.     And   then   so 
young,  so  full  of  life:    with  every  hope  before 
him ;  with  parents  who  have  watched  over  him, 
and  sisters  who  have  loved   him,  and  perhaps 
one  more  who  has  animated  his  very  existence, 
to  be  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  to  surrender  his 
life  in  an  instant,  without  the  encroachments  of 
sickness  or   the  debility  of  disease — when    the 
mind,  participating  with  the  body,  yields  by  de- 
grees its  elasticity,  and  straightens  into  death. 
To  be  reproached  by  a  fearful  catalogue  of  sins 
(if  not  of  commission,  of  omission),  and  haunted 
by  an  apprehension  of  something  after  death — 
the  uncertainty  of  his  hereafter — does  not  tend  very 
greatly  to  keep  the  eyes  drooping  into  slumber. 
Then,  how  time  flies  !     How  the  hours  of  exist- 
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ence  seem  shortening !     How  perseveringly  cor- 
rect the  large  clock  ticks  away  his  life !     And 
the  first  burst  of  dawn — when  the  birds  carol 
their  earliest  notes,  and  all  nature  smiles  in  the 
face  of  its  Creator — how  bright  it  is,  though  to 
him  it  is  but  the  herald  of  everlasting  darkness  ! 
Can  any  man  sleep  under  these  circumstances  ? 
Or  is  it  more  probable  that  the  night  will  be 
passed  in  starts  from  drowsiness  into  the  activity 
of  prayer  ?     And  then  the  fear  that  he  may  be 
one  moment  too  late  keeps  the  duellist  on  the 
constant  alarm ;  and  thus  his  last  night  is  one  of 
uneasiness  and  fear.     On  the  ground,  the  sight 
of  the  adversary  and  the  recurrence  in  memory 
of  the  insult  contribute  to  keep  alive  one  of  the 
worst  feelings  of  our  nature ;  and  in  the  desire  of 
revenge  we  borrow  fresh  courage. 

The  doctor  had  plenty  of  Portsmouth  news  to 
relate,  and  Bowling  had  also  his  share  to  add  to 
the  score.  His  first  meeting  with  Susan,  the 
song,  and  the  mistake  of  the  rector's  visit,  all 
contributed  to  amuse  the  laughter-loving  doctor ; 
and  thus  the  hours  slipped  away  until  ten,  when 
the  doctor,  with  every  prospect  of  seconding  one 
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duel  and  fighting  another,  wished  BowHng  good 
night,  and  departed  for  his  own  chamber. 
Bowhng  wrote  a  letter,  and  made  a  will, — two 
indispensable  things  for  a  gentleman  to  do  who 
is  weighing  his  anchors  for  that  foreign  station, 
the  Dead  Sea.  At  last  the  house  seemed  hushed 
into  repose,  and  no  light  was  visible  from  any 
casement. 

Cornish  had  been  duly  informed  of  all  that 
had  passed.  There  was  not  a  bad  passion  in  his 
mind  but  was  struggling  to  be  uppermost.  The 
girl  he  could  not  succeed  with  was  about  to  be 
united  to  his  adversary;  his  name  would  become 
a  bye- word  and  a  reproach ;  all  the  gaudy  plu- 
mage in  which  he  had  dressed  himself  was  now 
stripped  from  him  by  the  plain-spoken  sailor ; 
and  a  greater  hero  than  himself  had  shared,  if 
not  occupied,  the  attention  of  those  on  whose 
lips  his  name  had  been  familiar.  He  cursed 
him  with  all  the  savage  fury  of  revenore,  and 
was  anxious  for  the  dawn  to  settle  the  affair  alto- 
gether. He  walked  nearly  to  the  village  with 
his  friend,  and,  promising  to  be  with  him  by 
p  3 
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half-past  three  o'clock,  turned  round  to  seek  his 
own  home. 

The  night  was  rather  dark,  and  the  hedges 
had  a  sombre  appearance,  for  there  was  no  moon, 
and  the  star-light  was  not  sufficient  to  make  ob- 
jects clear.  There  were  gates  and  stiles  in 
plenty  before  he  arrived  at  his  own  lodge-gate, 
and  in  passing  one  of  these  a  figure  rushed  upon 
him  and  held  him.  Cornish  was  not  a  man  to 
be  frightened  at  shadows,  although  this  star-light 
attack  was  by  no  means  agreeable. 

"You  shall  never  do  it!"  said  the  affrighted 
girl,  as  she  clung  round  him.  "  I  have  heard 
all  the  arrangements,  and  I  will  easily  frustrate 
them." 

"Why,  Mary,  my  dear,  is  it  you  ?  I  wonder 
the  night  was  not  more  luminous,  since  your 
eyes  are  open !" 

"  Spare  this  nonsense ;  this  is  no  time  to  speak 
of  such  frivolities.  You  are  rushing  on  your 
death  ;  and  what  will  become  of  the  poor,  lost, 
degraded  Mary,  when  her  shame  must  be  pub- 
lished, and  when,  hooted  from  her  father's  home, 
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which  she  has  disgraced,  her  protector — her  pro- 
mised husband — shall  be  killed  ?" 

"  Come,  my  love,  none  of  these  heroics  !  As 
for  my  marriage  with  you,  I  have  told  you  it  is 
impossible.  Imagine  the  sneers  of  the  whole 
county  when  it  would  be  circulated  that  Captain 
Cornish,  who  intended  to  represent  the  county 
in  Parliament,  had  left  the  bar-maid  of  the  Eagle 
Inn  to  mis-represent  him  !" 

"  Have  I  said  more  than  you  promised  ? 
Have  you  not  ruined  me,  under  the  most 
sacred  pledge  of  marriage  ?  Oh  fool,  fool  that 
I  was,  to  disbelieve  the  world's  reports,  and  cre- 
dit your  oath !" 

"  You  are  inclined  to  be  rather  complimentary 
to-night,  my  little  turtle-dove !  Why,  you  are 
late  at  your  billing  and  cooing  !  What  lucky 
fellow  has  enticed  you  from  your  comfortable 
bed,  to  listen  to  his  tale  of  love?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  girl,  heart-stricken  with  the 
insult,  "  is  not  this  more  than  I  can  bear?  Oh 
that  this  poor  heart  would  burst !  That  I  could 
lie  down,  and  never,  never  again  see  the  light  of 
another  day  !" 
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'^  That  is  all  particularly  fine,  but  particularly 
inapplicable  at  this  moment.  You  are  no  worse 
than  hundreds  of  others.  Why  really,  my  dear 
creature,  one  would  suppose  you  were  the  only 
girl  alive  who  is  more  kind  than  prudent." 

"  Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop !  and  do  not 
make  me  hate  you  as  I  loathe  myself.  Even 
that  Captain  saw  through  my  grief,  and  has  ad- 
vised my  father  to  be  near  me  whenever  you  are 
near." 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  Cornish,  with  surprise  :  "  is 
he  as  quick  as  that  ?  I  shall  not  forget  his  soli- 
citude for  your  welfare  and  my  honour  to- 
morrow." 

"  Nor  I  your  safety  and  my  own.  I  implore 
you,  dear  sir,  rather  to  tread  me  to  death  under 
your  feet,  than  leave  me  to  the  world's  scorn  and 
contempt." 

"  Damn  these  poets,"  said  Cornish ;  "  they  fill 
the  girls'  heads  with  nothing  but  death  and  de- 
struction. Get  up  from  your  knees,  child ; 
what  are  you  talking  about  ?  '  Scorn  and  con- 
tempt !'  Suppose  I  am  killed  ;  have  I  not  left 
you  one  hundred  a  year  for  your  life,  and  en- 
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trusted  you  to  the  care  of  my  friend,  who 
would  be  glad  to  marry  you  with  such  an  in- 
come ?" 

"  Do  not  imagine  I  credit  one  word  you  have 
said  ;  for  from  the  hour  of  our  first  unlucky  meet- 
ing, not  one  word  of  truth  has  ever  escaped  your 
lips.  You  swore  to  love,  to  cherish,  and  protect 
me,  and  promised  me  marriage.  Have  you  ever, 
from  the  first  false  step,  spoken  to  me  kindly  ? 
Have  you  contributed  towards  my  future  inevi- 
table wants  ?  Have  you  provided  the  cottage  I 
was  to  have,  and  the  servant  who  was  to  attend 
to  me  ?" 

"  Can  you  talk  sense  by  accident  once  in 
your  life  ?  And  if  you  can  talk  it,  now  answer 
this — why  are  you  here  ?  and  what  the  devil  do 
you  want  ?" 

"  I  am  here  to  upbraid  you  with  your  perfidy, 
and  to  save  your  life.  I  am  here  to  implore  you 
to  remove  me  to  some  distant  place,  and  there 
conceal  me  and  my  shame  for  ever  and  ever. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  solitude,  and  grant  me  no 
more  than  is  requisite  to  linger  out  my  miserable 
existence  in  prayer  for  my  future  salvation." 
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'*  Is  that  the  ribbon  I  gave  you,  Mary  ?  How 
faded  it  looks  !  I  will  buy  you  another  to-mor- 
row. Come,  my  dear,  go  home ;  you  really  are 
very  importunate.  You  must  consider  that  thus 
to  waylay  me  and  abuse  me  is  neither  proper  nor 
respectful.  Go  home,  and  I  will  give  you  a  new 
bonnet  to-morrow." 

*'  Heartless  wretch  that  you  are !  that  even  I, 
who  have  loved  you  to  my  own  destruction,  can 
find  courage  to  tell  you  of  your  baseness  !  I 
stood  by  the  door,  and  I  thought  the  beating  of 
my  heart  would  alarm  those  gentlemen  who 
arranged  your  duel  for  to-morrow.  I  heard  your 
name  spoken  of  disrespectfully ;  and  how  I  wished 
for  the  strength  of  a  man,  to  have  vindicated 
your  honour  !  I  came  to  save  you,  to  warn  you 
that  you  were  in  danger.  I  left  the  house,  never 
to  enter  it  again  until  I  know  of  your  safety  ;  for 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  your  coldness,  your  undisguised 
disgust,  I  love  you  but  too  well!'* 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  love,  indeed  !  What 
kind  of  rubbish  is  that  ?  If  you  want  money, 
say  so.  I  am  as  poor  as  any  man  who  sweeps  a 
crossing  in  London,  but  I  will  gladly  give  you 
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some,  if  by  so  doing  I  can  secure  your  absence 
from  me." 

"  Only  do  what  you  promised,  and  you  shall 
never  see  my  face  again  ;  but  in  solitude  I  will 
lift  up  my  prayer  even  for  you." 

'*  The  prayers  of  the  wicked  never  avail,  so 
you  may  leave  me  out  of  yours.  To-morrow  I 
will  promise  to  arrange  this  matter," 

"  How  many  to-morrows  have  already  gone 
under  the  same  flattering  hope  ?  and  now,  within 
five  hours  of  this  time  you  may  be  killed.  Think 
of  that,  and  of  her  you  leave  ruined  and  unpro- 
tected behind  you !" 

"  Don't  come  croaking,  like  a  raven,  of  ruin 
and  ^uch  miserable  cant.  You  are  no  worse,  I 
tell  you,  than  your  neighbours." 

"  Dear  sir,  do  not  cast  me  from  you  !  For 
you  I  have  sacrificed  every  hope  in  this  and  in 
the  next  world.  I  shall  shortly  be  an  outcast ; 
for  well  I  know  how  my  own  sex  will  spurn  me 
from  their  dwellings,  and  how  loud  will  be  their 
clamour  against  a  fallen  sister.  Who  then  can 
I  look  to,  when  my  father  shuts  his  door  against 
me,  my  mother  turns  her  head  from  me,  and  my 
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own  sister  listens  with  averted  eyes  to  the  sad  tale 
of  my  disgrace  ?  To  whom  can  I  look  but  to 
you?     And  can  you — will  you  desert  me  ?" 

"I  shall  desert  you  now  at  any  rate;  but  just 
listen  to  me  before  I  go.  I  will  trouble  you  not 
to  be  quite  so  familiar  in  your  address ;  and  an- 
other time  I  desire  you  will  not  waylay  me  on  the 
king's  highroad  to  solicit  charity :  begging  is 
against  the  law.  Now  away !  and  let  me  see 
no  more,  and  hear  less,  of  you." 

"  You  shall  not  leave  me  thus  ;  and  if  you  do, 
hear  my  resolve,  and  know  an  injured  woman 
can  turn  her  warmest  love  to  the  bitterest  hate. 
I  have  your  letters,  in  which  you  promised  to 
marry  me.  I  have  the  one  in  which  you  propose 
the  private  marriage,  and  assign  as  a  reason  your 
wish  that  the  stupid  old  lady,  Mrs.  Talbot,  may 
not  know  of  it,  as  you  expect  her  money.  Dare 
to  treat  me  again  as  this  moment  you  have  done, 
and  I  will  bring  an  action  against  you  in  a  court 
of  law.  Your  own  letters  shall  be  read  aloud,  to 
the  diversion  of  the  idle  groups  who  attend  such 
trials ;  all  your  tender  expressions  shall  be 
sounded  forth  by  the  counsel,  who  shall  cut  you 
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to  pieces  ;  and  if  I  fail  in  redress,  I  will  not  fail 
to  make  you  appear  the  false-hearted  wretch  you 
are  !  You  shall  convict  yourself,  and  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot shall  know  the  respectful  manner  in  which 
you  speak  of '  the  stupid  old  lady/  " 

"  Take  care  of  your  revenge,  my  lady  !  Keep 
it  warm  this  cold  night !  Pleasant  lodgings  on 
the  cold  ground  !  Good  night !"  And  away 
went  the  heartless  villain  to  his  own  magnificent 
apartment. 

Mary  remained  some  time  motionless;  and 
then  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  as  the  village 
clock  struck  one,  she  turned  back,  and,  running 
rather  than  walking,  she  struck  through  the  vil- 
lage, and,  arriving  at  a  large  house,  began  to  ring 
the  bell  violently. 

A  set  of  spaniels  gave  the  alarm  that  a 
stranger  was  near,  and  their  unceasing  noise  soon 
awoke  the  master  of  the  house,  who  came  down 
stairs  perfectly  prepared  for  action,  having  a 
brace  of  pistols  peeping  out  of  the  pockets  of  his 
dressing-gown,  and  carrying  a  light  in  one  hand 
and  a  poker  in  the  other.  When  he  learnt  that 
the  disturber  of  his  repose  was  the  daughter  of 
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Boniface,  of  the  Eagle,  and  when  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  alone  and  carried  nothing 
offensive,  he  opened  the  door.  He  might  have 
been  robbed,  murdered,  and  quartered,  before 
his  servants  would  have  disturbed  themselves ; 
for  they,  like  midshipmen,  always  stand  "two 
calls."  The  magistrate  was  told  of  the  intended 
duel,  and  of  the  place  and  hour.  He  swore  the 
girl  to  her  statement,  and,  being  an  active  and  a 
just  justice,  he  shortly  had  two  constables,  res- 
pectable men,  who  for  convenience'  sake  resided 
on  his  own  premises ;  and  he  issued  a  writ  against 
Captain  Cornish  and  others,  for  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  He  told  the  officers  where  to  station 
themselves,  and  to  allow  the  parties  to  get  almost 
to  the  consummation  of  their  illegal  proceedings 
before  they  made  their  capture. 

Bowling  was  first  up,  although  the  doctor  had 
volunteered  to  call  him.  He  was  anxious  to  be 
first  on  the  ground,  and  yet  was  exceeding  scru- 
pulous as  to  his  dress.  He  never  was  much  of  a 
dandy;  but  this  day  he  was  dressed  with  studied 
cares,  as  if  to  shew  he  had  not  acted  under  the 
impulse  ot    hurry.      The   doctor   and    Bowling 
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having  arrived  on  the  appointed  spot,  and  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  their  adversaries  were  not  in 
the  field,  sat  down  upon  the  adjoining  gate. 
They  remarked  a  girl,  who  walked  hurriedly 
past,  not  without  a  slight  salutation  from  Bowling, 
and  a  medical  remark  from  the  doctor,  who  said, 
"  Early  rising  is  very  conducive  to  health." 

"  Here  they  are/'  said  the  Irish  gentleman, 
*'  in  a  monstrous  hurry,  no  doubt,  to  get  on  the 
ground  ;  but  Fm  mistaken  if  some  of  them  don't 
find  it  difficult  to  leave  it  again." 

Both  parties  saluted  each  other;  the  ground 
was  measured,  and  the  principals  placed  ;  the 
pistols  loaded,  and  some  arrangements  going  for- 
ward as  to  the  word ;  when  the  Irish  gentleman 
called  out,  "  Git  out  of  that,  young  woman  !  bad 
luck  to  those  inquisitive  eyes.  Very  well,  Miss ; 
just  wait  awhile,  and  see  if  you  don't  dance  off 
to  the  music  of  the  ball.  Now  then,  sir,"  cried 
he,  addressing  the  doctor,  "  I  believe  we  are  all 
ready  as  to  our  men  ;  suppose  we  settle  our  affair 
by  firing  across  their  line." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor; 
"  and  we  will  fire  at  the  same  time.'* 
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"  I  think  not!"  said  a  stout  farmer,  who  caught 
hold  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  In  a  minute  the 
whole  party  were  captured  ;  and  as  they  left  the 
field,  Cornish  saw  his  ruined  victim  waiting  to 
receive  him  at  the  gate,  and  at  once  compre- 
hended the  intrusion  of  the  constables. 
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